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I. 1 Firſt Safin b bas now 188 Fer 4 BY bd 
to hg publick view. ;. during, which time, if at all, ſome 


whole ; 7M and ,whoſe reaſonings i in defence of them are 
attacked, found any room for it. Inſtead of any reply to it, 
many. of our Fa frankly own, that it is unanſwerable 
Nay, they go. ſo far as to ſay, that the principles there defended 
are. ſuch as no body. denies. 5 Andi it is aſked, To what purpe ſe 
Was ſo bulky a erſormance publiſhed, to prove a thing which 
no body will Abate 2 ? As this objection was foreſeen and taken 
notice of in the former preface, and yet another performance as 
bulky, is now again offered to the public, while a conſiderable 
part of the controverſy remains yet to be diſcuſſed, it may be 
proper to give here ſome account of ſuch procedure. 


In ſhort, it is this very effect that has convinced me of the uſe | 


fulneſs and advantage. of diſcuſling thoroughly every. branch of 
the controverſy, ad going to the bottom of the ſub ect. ] laid 
A account from the beginning, that thoſe who could no other- 
iſe defend themſelves, would take a handle from this method of 
procedure, to attack my own reputation. And provided they 
continue the ſame language, as we proceed, and fay upon eve 
branch of the argument, Who denies this ? Who Uiſputes it? 1 
do think my reputation but a ſmall ſacrifice, i in order to brain ſo 
profound a ſilence upon the ubjedt i in controverſy, and to ſtrike 
Our rears men ſo dumb in defence of their meaſures, and 
bf their ar ments in ſupport of them. When Fabius Maximus 
drew out the War a gain Hannibal to a greater length than was 
expected, he er very well that his own reputation ſuffered 


thereby. But he knew 3 that it was for the . of 
me RN. 
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namely, that the ſingle performance on our fide o 


And it.js_certain, that, whatever appearance the. thing m 


have at the firſt view, there is, in reality, Jefs time and 


both waſted in this way, than there would be in me and paper the 
taſte of an indolent and ſlothful reader; a ſuperficial diſcuſſion 
of ſuch a ſubject would but leave room for replies and duplies, 
which might ſoqn riſe to a greater bulk than any body is aware 
5 and ſill the controyerſy with perſonal reflexions on both bd, 
d ſo involve us in endleſs litigation. Whereas, by beſtowing 
2 lite more, time on it at the firſt, the bottom is driyen * 
it at once. *Notwith kanding the Ten ata and unuſual at 
triumph. whict ſo late y diſtinguiſhed. the tenets and reaſonh 
of the other "Tide, the taking "fome time to expoſe the blind 
of them, has already ſet it in fo ſtrong and ſtriking a light, that 
in downright ſhame of them, the are forced to diſown their ow 
Fe ner even while there is not a corner, in Scotland, 
hat affords witneſſes againſt theni, not to mention the 1 pine 
lets which they have ſuffered to eſcape; 9755 e into 
e, of Hands, and Which ey Have it not n 00 in cheir 
Dower to recall. | 
There is one fact which Sour me in this wa ay of thinking, 
the qutition, « 
which'the other ſide haxe ventured upon an anſwer to, was a 
Hort letter publiſhed. by 1 ſome elders in Glaſge W,, where the ar- 
guments a painſt the prevailin ng "meaſures, tho? the bad as much 
facßee done them as 19 bonds allotted for that 1 8 
wo Id admit of, co ce b 1 be illuſtrated fo far as to ſet them be- 
Fond the e Teach 5 caviſh ing, Belides” that, che complaints 
ze bulk. and length 'of the 2 ener came from ſuch as 
withed there had been none at all, or, at "leaſt, were not very. Zea» 
bv 1 d in the ſucceſs "of 4 It 7 While thoſe who were the 
artieſt Friend s of the cauſe it appeared 1 for, had n no eomplaint hay 
that ſort, nor ned, as "Tome of \ them expreſſed i it, that it h 
been one er i 


orter. $3 1 
It is really cane pleaſant f 2 25 h. Row. be rats 


bb people in another, "Who x 17 59 yy the ey, /o « an- 
fwer a book that is 8 again 10 body ? Sow there are two 
Things attempted in the Fl Conference : "The firſt is, to prove 


that certain tenets have been maintained | by ſeveral miniſt 'S an 
elders of this church, and certain arguments uſed by them in de- 
fence of theſe tenets, The other is, to ſhow that theſe tenets 


Ju: 


are falſe, and theſe ar guments incongluſis ve. The only ly that 
can be procured from theſe very pentleinien, is iS, Who a Y ply con- 
dending ewith ? For our perth; ave grant the whole, What! do 

you 
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| a t the firſt. as well as the ſecond.?. — 
0 as well as of the preface is ſpent in illuſtrating the 


evidence of the fact. And for miniſters and elders' of the church 
of Scotland to ly ill quietly under an accuſation, of. mainzajni 
the innocence of cammanded. ini uities, the uſeleſſneſs, of* priu 
Judgment „ or the evil. of exerciſing it in a Slate: of ſociety, and 
thal implicite obedience. is dug to rulers. requiring what. it. i 4 
ſhows but a ſmall degree of concern for their on characten, if 
they be really innocent. If they be guilty, (as they muſt at any 
rate be concerned in the firſt thing undertaken to be pronen) 
how can they be unconcerned in the ſecond.? 

But, ſay they, theſe are things that no body ever maintain- 
ed. I am ſorry theſe gentlemen know ſo little of what has paſſed 
in the world upon a ſubject about which they, often talked. with 
1 much confidence. I am ſure Iam; — the fi a that has 9 


1 #72. 


_ omnem Zaclam A. me, e et 2 in 
Juinguennium relegati, adeo grave viſuꝛm eft, quod iaino e 
WA an anniuo crimen 1 4. Lib. 3. fp. 9. : 
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In the laſt age, one Stellerus, a lawyer, carried the prin- 


ao of many of our 3 lawyers, as well as divines, to ſuch 
* 


length, and admitted their genuine conſequences to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he wrote a book called Pilatus defenſus, in order to 


prove that Pilates condemnation of our Saviour was an inno- 


cent action, as he was only the executor of a ſentence paſſed a- 


gainſt him by the Frwiſh Sanbedrim. This book was publiſned 


in che year 1674. and in the following year, Thoma ſius publiſh- 


ed an anſwer to it, entitled, De injufto Pontii Pilati judicio. 


Whoever will take the trouble of conſulting Barbeyrac's notes in 
confutation of Puffendorf*s opinion upon this ſubject (who is one 
of the moſt creditable authorities our opponents can produce on 
their {ide of the queſtion) will not be ſo ready to Tay, that no bo- 
dy ever maintained the opinions imputed to them. But what need 
I mention individuals, when their fellow-labourers can be point- 
ed out by ſhoals ? To paſs by the Deiſts, and all thoſe who, with 
Apolls's oracle in antient times, are for conforming to whatever 
religion happens to be eſtabliſhed'by the laws of the country: 
Are not all high- church men of the ſame ſentiments ?. Not on- 


ly the Papiſts but all the rigid Conformiſts in the church of Eng- 


land, do perpetually argue in the ſame preciſe {train with our 
preſent Obedience-mongers. . Bp. Parker, and Dr. Goodman 
en ſeem to have furniſned them with the very rea- 
onings they were once ſo confident of; though I can ſcarcel 
imagine that ever they would have taken up fheir cudgels, had 
they reflected how theſe two champions were handled, the one 
by Mr. A ſapb, the other by Mr. Marvel. The truth is, the 
pernicious errors above-mentioned are maintained in the very 
fame way by both the Engliſh and Scotch high- church men, 
i. e. they reaſon from them, and tho' they cannot defend them 
when put to it, yet they cannot reaſon without them. The on- 
ly argument which they inſiſt upon for conformity or obedience 
in the diſputed particulars, is, Jou muſt obey here, becauſe you 
ought to obey in all things, wr. R 
The ſilence of our opponents, as well as the explicite conceſſi- 
en of ſome of them, is the reaſon why one point has not been 
reſumed, viz. the obligation, upon ſuch as cannot comply with 


an unlawful command, to leave the focietj. What was faid up- 


on this, in the appendix to the firft conference did not exhauſt 


the ſubject. But I have no inelination to trouble the world with 


what is really unneceſſary.” And Tknow not but ſome might have 
been laid under a temptation to deny that ever hit was main- 


tained too. Few have the courage to do what Iam informed has 


been 


— 


„6 


«reaſons. 


> 


en done by bad of the ſubſcribers, if nor the Wittot of the fea 


ſons of diſſent from the commiſſion in March" 17 52, who, it is 
faid, has frankly owned his renanciation of the doctrine contain- 


ed in the firſt reaſon. However I think there is ſome ground al- 


ready afforded to congratülate the publick upon the progreſ: 

which is Tenſibly* made in this controverſy: As long as it w 

cartied on viva voce, it cannot be but remembered how high the 
retenſions were carried. Preſbyteries and miniſters were then 


compared to ſoldiers and hangmen. The firſt had no more right 


allowed them to examine into the reaſon of what was impoſed upon 
them than the others. When once the diſſenters had recourſe to 
paper, and put their ſentiments in writing, their own reflexions 
brought them a note lower, and they expreſſed themſelves with 
the aſſiſtance, r the writings on the other fide have 
brought them a notè Tower ſtill, and What was thought to have 
been moſt carefully weighed they would now gladly have to paſs 


be eating in, as faſt as they were once throwing out. And, Who 
ever ſaid ſo and {/? ſeems to be the beſt defence that ſome of 
their moſt favourite aſſertions can now obtain at their hands. 
For my part, 1 fhovld willingly bade leſt it to time and reflexion 
to bring them to {ſtate of ſobriety again, were it not for two 
* ; $21 lt 313 AY ü 31 üb 34 
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The firſt is, that however ſome of their reaſonings may be re- 


tho' the public effects of theſe PR did no longer fubſiſt, 
yet as long as there are oy Har appear fo be infected with them, 


more caution. ' Now time and ſome more cool reflexion; with 


for inaccurate expreſſions only. In a word, they ſeem now to 


for having recourſe to this method for combating theſe errors, 
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is written againſt them. This is in the true 1 8 (Reg 3 
and is, in ſome meaſure. natural to high-church men, in the com: 

mew of whoſe character, there 2 —5 needs be ſome degree of 
If-conceit and contempt of others. Yet theſe very avowed par- 

ty men do, the leaſt of all others, ſuſpect themſelves of bigotry or 
de re This is a caſe which is Fe from being uncommon. 
have known ſeyeral young people e ſpecially, miſtake themſelyes 

r F. ree-thinkers,, or impartial. enquirers, for no other reaſon 
= becauſe their inclination. led them to read, APY thing that eh 


written againſt the principles they had been educated in, whil B, - - 


at the ſame time, if they had met with any thing written in der 
fence of them, a ſight of the title page was enough. _ 

Upon this occaſion, let me put in mind thoſe who pique, them- 
ſelves upon ſuch a ſupercilious contempt of their opponents, chat 
they have themſelves to blame, if by this v 2982 ey Lia 
voke ſuch ; as have a turn ſor it, to write in + lain ha 
them hear, (as we uſe to a) i in the Jeafelt fide bs ti, pes 1 
and will draw abundanee of other readers at leaſt, (if ch conti - 
nue in the ſame humour) little to their advantage. For my own 
part, I wiſh for nothing more then a fair and friendly realonin; 
of the matter. If awe are in an error, reaſani "8 may convinc 


us; but 1 ing 15 even ſtarving us never will. Nay, I will 
venture to,. propheſy. that every depoſition. will weaken the 
_ ſtrength e depoſers, and may, in time, bring the ballance 


to the Sacher rs If, on the other hand, aur brethren are in an 
error, (and as they do no 758 pretend to infallibility, they may 
allow this at lealt to be poſſible.) Why ſhould any of them re- 


felve never to be convinced? The moderator of the aſſemb] 
1752, tis ſaid recommended to his brethren from the chair to ſtudy 


the principles of government. We have hearkened to that re- 
wg dation; but the farther we proceed in this ſtudy, the 
4 4 4 approve of the conduct of that aſſembly. Wi nei- 

th 25 be nor any other learned brother contribute their charĩ- 
tabl le-afkſtznce to to ſet us right, if they, perceive us wandring aſtray 


in that ſearch fo. publicly recommended to us. 1: hope the ar- 


gumentum baculinum is not the only ſort of-logick, they have at 


.our ſervice. 
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It is true, we have not been leſt altogether deſtitute of: aſſiſtanes 
from that quarter. And therefore. I. ſtrall briefly:giveahe-reaſbns 
hy it has had no better ſucceſs. The firſt attemꝑt that our bres 
thren made from the preſs to convinceius.wds, Therneaſonsofitlifient © = 
from the commiſſon'in March 1752. There they :do-indeed give 
us their principles of government. But we. are ſo made that we 
require ſomething elſe tou Hinceius than meer aſſertions cunſi- 
dently repeated in a variety of different phraſes. he Fufi:Hiew 
of - the: canflitution me nent. And I on the author; has rit- 
ten like a gentleman and like a brother. But then it muſt be 


owned likewiſes that. all hei has ſaid Was too ſuper flu to mal 


converts of any who had thought upon the ſubject, and ho had 
heard almoſt every thing that is there 30 times. As for the Vin. 
dicator of the Afembly, I iſh he had known chat it is geuſomu 
not ſcolding that will convince us. It is not without ſome con- 
cern that I muſt charge that author with unfairneſs in almoſt the 
only attempt he has made that Jooks: like reaſoning, p. y nd. 
where he repreſents. the books of diſcipline as authorifiug: tb ſer. 
thing of congregations without: the vonſent of the:peopley im contra 
diction: to the expreſs aſſertion of the aſſembly #1736. - This is 
done by 2 — pallages, andi fuppreſling- others that would 
have explained them, in ſucb a manner as may impoſe upen them, 

that = ſaw any thing-elfe of thoſe — pres have been 


| known to be impofition to: any: one that had retourſe toinhe bo 


themſelves, which hope, for his o ſake, ihe: amhor had not. 
This ſhall be made evident if ever weiget that length in the contro» 
verſy, when both che and the author of the?7z7/V ew 8c, hull 
have all juſtice done them as to what they have advaneed uns 
part of the ſubject. We had, laſt of all, ſomething like reaſon- 
ing and temper again, in the Leiter an Obedience, ' But then he 
reaſoning, (ſo far from recommending the amhor's principles o 
us) has entirely convinced us that they would lead uin te 
very depths of Popery itſelf, as may appear from ſome of dhe 
ſollowing pages. e, C40 MAT + 
As we have now got thro' the general part of this debate, 
what remains (if it ſhall be carried on) is to ſtate the objections 
ve lhave to the execution of ſuch violent ſettlements as have 
been ordered by ſome aſſemblies, where it is propoſed to be 
proved that they are contrary to the Jaw of nature, and to any 
rational end and deſign of the office of a miniſter, ' contrary 
to the general rules and the ſpirit of the goſpel, contrary to 
an uniform ſeries of ecclefiaſtical canons for many hundred 


years after the Chriſtian church was erected, contrary to the 
SEA | \ 5 prin- 


- 
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principles of the reformation, contrary 'to many ſtanding acts 
and conſtitutions of the church of Scotland, and to her cons 
ſtant principles, and that they are, by no means, countenan- 
ced, nor the church obliged to them by the laws of our country. 
And after having vindicated the conduct of inferiors that has been 


ſo ſeverely cenſured, it may not be improper to conſider the 
meaſures: that have been taken with them by the aſſembly 1752 


and which, by ſome miſtakes that happened, were ratified, an 

in a/ manner done over again :by eee 64 rk and which, 
as long as they continue unreverſed, we have reaſon to believe 
are the meaſures intended for the time to come. But as, on 
theſe branches of the ſubject, there has been little ſaid or written 
on the other fide to retard us (which is the occcafion of the two 
firſt conferences being ſo long) they may be diſcuſſed in narrow- 
er hounds.;oo fn 107 OHH oe ISBN ALES 4 e OTE 
There is one thing which tis neceſſary to advertiſe the reader 
of, that the following conference is ſuppoſed to have happened 
in the interval between the aſſembly 1752 and the aſſembly 1753. 
And therefore when the 44 aſſembly is mentioned tis the aſſem- 
bly 1752 that is meant. Indeed a great part of it was written, 
and intended to have been publiſned before the aſſembly 1753. 
But when that appeared to be impracticable, the writing of it 
was laid aſide, eſpecially as there were once ſome hopes that 
there would have been no occaſion for it. But theſe hopes be- 
ing diſappointed, it. was lately thought proper to reſume it. 
o Some indulgence is expected from the: reader for errors of the 
preſs, both in this and the former part, which; in ſome places, 
mar the ſenſe. Particularly in the Appendix to the firſt Confe- 
rence, p. 138. 1. 15. from the bottom, the word [ Queſtions} is 
printed inſtead of [Quotations]. Some ſuch eſcapes may hap- 


pen in the following ſheets; which muſt be left to the mercy of 


-the.,good-natured reader, who may impute ſuch things to the 
author's diſtance from the preſ ss. 
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| that civil rulers have properly a /egi/ative, church-rulers, ſtrict- 


xi 


CONTENTS. 


N HARACTER of Philarchus, & c. The ſecond reaſon 
of diſſent taken from the nature of ecelgſiaſtical go- 
vernment conſidered, and ſhown to have nothing in it of argu- 
ment in the leaſt degree, as adduced by the Diſſenters on their 
{ide of the queſtion, but to be a meer parade, and an appearance 
of multiplying the number of reaſons, without ſo much as a 
pretence of adding the ſmalleſt weight to them. Pager 


$. 2. The argument from the nature of eceleſiaſtie government 
turned againſt the Diſſenters, and ſhown to be really and m— 


inconſiſtent with impoſition and implicite obedience. The 
ference between civil and ecclęſſaſtie government ſhown to be 


very great and important, from the nature of the thing, and 
from the uniform doctrine of the Proteſtant, and eſpecially Preſ- 


byterian churches. 


| b | It 
'$. 3. The doctrine of a pamphlet called, The General Aſem- 
bly vindicated, upon this ſubject repreſented. As alſo the opi- 


nion of the author, and of other more moderate impeſert, con- 


cerning the acknowledgments inſiſted on from thoſe who refuſe 


implicite obedience conſidered and compared. with the Bar tho- 


lomew act in 1662. | 251 | 19 
F. 4. The argument illuſtrated from a compariſon of ſubmiſ- 
Gon to the late exciſe ſcheme by thoſe who oppoſed it, had it 


been enacted by parliament, with obedience to the illegal deci- 


ſions of aſſembly in the ſettlement 1 even upon ſuppo- 
ſition of ſuch ſettlements being conſti 


tutionally enacted. The 
firſt difference; that the one relates only to temporal property, 


which may be given up without ſin ; the other to the eternal 
ſalvation of immortal ſouls, ſo that no circumſtance can alter 
the moral nature of ſuch actions. The ſecond difference; that 
an_ conviction is neceſſary in the laſt, not in the firſt 
ak 7 | * 26 


= §. 5 A digreſſion concerning the temporal power of church 


courts, particularly a power of ſuſpending a heneficio ; concern- 


ing our noble and honourable elders, and the atteſtations of them 
by preſbyteries. | | 31 


§. 6. A third difference between the caſes above-mentioned ; 
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ly ſpeaking, Gaye an executive power. The reaſonings on this 
ſubject in the I uo Letters en Obedience conſidered, and the doc- 
trine of that author repreſented. 46 

§. 7. That the reaſonings of that writer muſt carry us the 


whole length of Popery itſelf. This exemplified in a converſa- 


tion between a biſhop who had been a member of the ſecond 


1 


council of Mice, and a prieſt under bis juriſdiction about the 
worſhip of images, in the author's own words. 54 
$. 8. The opinion of the writers for impoſition and implicite 
obedience about private judgment repreſented and conſidered. 
Their laſt refuge of our obligation to obedience in caſes where 
we are really doubtful ourſelves, ſhown to be uſeleſs on the pre- 


ſent occaſion, and, (if it were more to the purpoſe) falſe in it- 

ſelf, contrary to the doctrine of ſound caſuiſts, to that of the 

apoſtle Paul, and to the nature of the thing. "3 - 
$.9. A detail of facts from the hiſtory of the primitive church 


containing ſeveral inſtances out of many others of councils whoſe 
authority can be rejected from no other circumſtance but that 
of their actings, the deciſions of which it would bave been ſin- 


ful to have complied with, and which accordingly were not ſub-. 


mitted to by the church. 71 
$. 10. The ſame thing exemplified from the hiſtory of the 
following ages. 86 


$. 11. The third reaſon of diſſent, taken from the Preſbyte- 


rian conſtitution of the church of Scotland conſidered, and ſhown 


to be a meer flouriſh of words without the leaſt pretence of ad- 


ducing the fmalleſt ſhadow of any medium whereby to prove the 


only thing that was known to be denied, viz. the inconſiſtence 
of our principles with the ſubordination of judicatures; That 
the ſingle queſtion in diſpute has no more relation to the Pref- 
byterian than any other conſtitution of government whatever, 
The conſiſtence of out principles with the conſtitution of this 
church ſupported by the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt poſitive evi- 


dence, 93 
§. 12. Of final Welke, of ſettlements by riding committees, 
and of our ordination vows. 101 


9. 13. The argument from our conſtitution retorted upon our 
accuſers, of whom it is ſhown that they are changing our con- 
ſtitution from a free and legal, to an arbitrary and deſpotic one: 


Tue danger of veſting the whole power of our government in 


our annual aſſemblies. | | It 
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The N A TURE 8 5 ECCLESIASTICAL 


GOVERNMENT, Oe. 


15 CONFERENCE II.” 
Pur ancnvs, Turopuuvs, 3 


$6 HILARCHUS is a gentleman of good ſenſe, of A 


| polite education, and very agreeable and entertaining 
in converſation. - The' ſociety of friends, not only 
ſuch as excel in wit and pleaſantry, but of men that have any 
character for knowledge and literature, is an enjoyment that 


Philarchus has a higher reliſh of, than for the deſtruction of in- 2 
offenſive animals, the extinguiſhing his rational powers by re- 


peated bumpers. of intoxicating liquor, or murdering that enemy 
of idle people, time, by the perpetual ſhuffling of a pack of cards, 
and keeping anxiety on a conſtant'rack about the ſudden and 
unreaſonable alienation of property, From this account of him, 
it is eaſy to gueſs. that the clergy in his neighbourhood are al- 
ways acceptable gueſts to a gentleman of Philarchus's turn and 
taſte. As ſor his religion, be had the advantage of a pious e- 
ducation. But the reading of his own choice on this ſubje& has 
been as much among the books of infidels, as among thoſe of 
the other ſide : and it has been obſerved that while he had a full 


collection of the pieces publiſhed by Blunt, Collins, Tindal, 


Chubb, Mandovil, ume, & c. in his own library, if a peruſal 


oſ any thing written in anſwer to them has been recommended 


to him, a borrowed glance has often ſerved the turn. Yet Phi- 


larchus has frequently declared, that he is fully ſatisſied about 


the evidences of Chriſtanity, and is a moſt ſincere believer of 


our religion, and approves the conſtitution of the chureh of 
Scotland above any other eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. If his prin- 


ciples have been infected by the courſe of his reading, it ſeems 


to be more with reſpect to the foundations and extent of natu- 
ral religion, than with reſpect to the proofs of the Chriſtian re- 


velation, Collins's doctrine of neceſſity paſſes with him for a 
perfect demonſtration. But as he meets with ſeveral miniſters 
who concur with him in this opinion, it is not looked upon, 
either by himſelf or others, as inconſiſtent with his profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity. And as he ſometimes attends the publick worſhip, 
and keeps a chaplain in his family for a tutor to —_ children, he 
has 
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has been prevailed upon by Andropodius, in whoſe | grin his 
ſeat lies, to accept of the office of a mg ee and was one 


r the depoſition of 
Mr. Gilleſpie. J TG Ow | 
With this gentleman Theodulus has always kept up a correſ- 
pondence, that has been far from being diſagreeable on either 
lide. Going. one day lately to dine with him, it happened that 
Andropodius dropt in juſt a little before they ſat down to din- 
ner. After the uſual complements and enquiries were over, 
Andropodius turning to Theodulus, began to apologiſe for his 
want of punctuality in keeping the appointment he had made 
with him. I am really half aſhamed, ſays he to him, to meet 
you any where elſe but in your own houſe, where T promiſed to 


be ſo ſoon ; the rather that, after the victory you obtained, you 


may perhaps conſtrue it as leaving you in poſſeſſion of the field. 
But, I aſſure you, Theodulus, you are not to eſcape ſo. For 


altho' you have gained a little ground upon me, you may lay 


your account to have it diſputed by inches. And, as I cannot 
help owning that I loſt. ſomething in the firſt ſkirmiſh, I am glad 
that I have met you here, where, by the aſſiſtance of Philarchus, 
I hope to be able to maintain the ground that remains. ; 

PL. So it ſeems, gentlemen, there has been a battle between 
you: and you have a mind to make good the ſaying, that cocks 
and clergymen never meet.without fighting. Some people have 
had very good diverſion at a cock-fhighting. For my part, I ex- 
pect rather better entertainment at a clergy-combat. If you'll 
fight it out here, I ſhall be very well pleaſed to be a ſpectator : 
But, I expected a better office from you, Andropodius, to your 
pariſhioner, than to involve me in blood and battery, eſpecially 
in my own houſe againſt the laws of hoſpitality. And, I am 
ſure, Theodulus, you and I who have had a long ftretch of a 
walk, ſince you lighted, muſt have a better ſtomach for our din- 
ner than for fighting at preſent, Hungry men, tis ſaid, are 
ſoon angry. So I would adviſe you to make a truce till you 
have din'd. And then, if you'll take me for an arbiter in your 
diſpute, you ſhall have a clear ſtage, and no favour.” 5 

THEeoD. I do aſſure you, Sir, I would never refuſe Philar- 
chus for an arbiter in any cauſe where he is not already engaged 


as a party, And this, I am afraid, is ſo far the caſe in the dif- 


pute which we have begun, that you will not be able to ſit ſo 
unconcerned a ſpectator of it as you ſeem to imagine. But for 
your comfort, if you will enter into this war, either as a princi- 


pal or an auxiliary, I can tell you, that the battles between my 


friend Audropodius and me are very bloodleſs ones. At leaſt, I 
| 5 . buope, 


7 ? g 4 pn; 
18 


and he had me at Edinburgh in the New. Kirk iſle, I know not 
how. far you might: carry the matter; unleſs partiality to a friend 
be an abler match for the ſeverity of your government, than the 
bumanity that is natural to both your diſpoſitions appears to have 


been at the laſt aſſembly. If ye do not ſhed the blood that is 


already in our bodies, I ſee you can do what is equivalent to it, 


by cutting off the means of recruiting-it with new ſupplies.” But 
whatever either blood or bread is loſt in the quarrel, none of you 
have any reaſon to be apprehenſive of your own, being ſecured 


| againſt any retaliation in kind, even in caſe of the cleareſt majo- 


rity on the other fide, by our more peaceable and moderate 
principles, and the views we have of the effects that ſuch doings 
have had in the church. | VV 

PHIL. I perceive what ſubje& you have been upon. And 1 
proteſt to you, that it gives me a particular pleafure to have an 
opportunity of hearing that ſubject diſeuſſed in this company, 
becauſe I have been always extremely much ſurprized at your 


taking the ſide of the queſtion, Theodulus, which I hear you 0+ 


penly eſpouſe. I really had ſome difficulty to believe it of a 


man of your ſenſe, 


TH. I am, obliged to ſo good a judge as you, Sir, for the 
partiality you have always ſhown in my favour. But will you 
give me leave to alk, Philarchus, Is this all the effect of your 
once boaſted free- thinking? What will you leave to the groſſeſt 
bigotry for its diſtinguiſhing characteriſtiek, if you who have ſo 


frequently declared againſt it, are unwilling to allow any rea- 


ſonable proportion of common ſenſe to thoſe who differ from 


you in their opinions? You would, I dare ſay, forgive my in- 


liſting upon this, if you knew the impreſſion I have, how much 


all the unreaſonable ſeverity that men are apt to exerciſe upon 


one another, and even the moſt barbarous and inhumane perſe- 
cutions are originally owing to the want of a due eſteem for one 
another. We will never uſe. men like beaſts till once they are, 
in our imaginations, diveſted in ſome meaſure of the properties 
of the human kind. # For as. love and charity muſt have its foun-: 
dation in eſteem, ſo when this foundation is removed, the ſu- 
perſtructure muſt be in a very tottering ſituation. Mr. Gilleſpie 
muſt undoubtedly have had a very low ſhare of your eſteem, be- 
fore you treated him as you did at the laſt aſſembly. A knave, 
I think you could ſcarcely ſuppoſe. him to be. But if I may 
gueſs by the degree of ſuffering that my own character has un- 
derwent, it ſeems, in your apprehenſion, I cannot help ſuſpec- 
ting that you conſidered him as a fool. tA 


PHIL. 
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P11L. You are growing ſo ſevere, Theodulus, that J am very 
glad to hear the ſervants coming, I hope with our dinner, to 
interrupt you. I may perhaps be abler to bear this when my 
belly is full. But as Thinted to you juſt now, I know not if 
my temper would have held out long, if the table had not pre- 
ſented to me a more agreeable proſpett © 85 
After dinner, and a glaſs or two, when the ladies had left 
the room, the converſation was renewed upon the ſame ſubject. 
Ax. I find, Theodulus, we mult have a care of what we fay 
upon the affair we were ſpeaking of: for you have got a trick 
of ſending to the preſs what paſſes in private converſation. Do 
not imagine, however, that it was this which prevented me 
from attending you at your own houſe, I am fo' far from be- 
ing in the leaſt degree diſobliged at it, that if you have the ſame 
ſucceſs now as you had formerly, you have my conſent to pub- 


liſh a ſecond conference. For, if I be as much convinced that 


I have been on the wrong ſide in the other points, as I frankly 
own I now am, (and the more fo the longer I think of it) with 
reſpect to the point already diſcuſſed, I ſhall then be as much 
intereſted as you in the converſion of others to that which, in 
ſuch a caſe, will appear to me as well as you to be the truth. 
Tu. There now, Philarchus, was a ſpecimen of true free- 
dom of thought, which confirms me in the good opinion I al- 
ways had of Andropodius's honeſty and ſincerity, and appears to 
be a nobler exertion of greatneſs of ſoul, than all the moſt in- 
geniors arts of ſophiſtry in defending a bad cauſe. For my 
part, I could almoſt wiſh to be worſted in an argument, to have 
an opportunity of doing a thing with which I am always ſo 
charmed, when it is done with a good grace. | | 
PH, I have glanced over the conference which it ſeems has 
been between you two. And the ſnub you gave me, Theodulus, 
before dinner, with the gentler inſinuation you have made now 
again, puts me in mind of the articles you agreed on, which you 
will not ſuffer, I find, to be broken, without a teſtimony of 
your reſentment. So I ſhall take more care for the future, at 
leaſt of that one for the breach of which 1 have already ſuf- 
fered. And now, gentlemen, I think 'tis time you were ſtart- 
ing again. Andropodius, it ſeems, has loſt the firſt heat: but 
he may win the race for all that. What I have chiefly to ob- 
ject againſt the ſcrupulous conſeiences is with reſpe& to the 
application of the general argument. For I am fo far from 
being able to conceive any good reaſon againſt ſettling a pre- 
ſentee, that I think you will very ſoon run yourſelves into 
the outmoſt confufion if you do not. However, I know * if 
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Andropodius is ſatisfied with what is ſaid in the appendix to the 
firſt conference upon the ſecond branch of the firſt queſtion, viz. 
the obligation of withdrawing from the ſociety that is thought _ 
to ly upon every one who cannot obey the orders thereof, I 
fancy, Theodulus, you intended to wheedle him by your com- 


plement into a mighty yielding diſpoſition. But if he would be 


adviſed by me, he ſhould not be quite ſo haſty in his conceſſions 
yet. f „ gf 
AN. I am not fo forward in my conceſſions as you take me 


to be, having ſomething more to ſay upon the neceſſity of obe- 


dience, before we come the length of withdrawing from the ſo- 
ciety. I am indeed intirely ſatisfied that the firſt Reaſon of Di/- 


ſent is quite untenable, and wiſh from my heart it had never 


been heard of, at leaſt ſo widely publiſhed : for it cannot fail to 


| ſtrengthen the prejudices that moſt people have already againſt 


us, as if we had a warm fide to the principles of infidelity. But 
tho? I am content that this argument be diſcarded, I have not 
given up any more of them. Now you know that the Diſſenters 
argue not only from the nature of government and ſociety in the 
general, but from our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution particularly, and 
the-ſubordination of judicatories, which is eſſential to its frame. 
I would be glad to hear, Theodulus, how the laſt aſſembly could 
have avoided the very courſe they took, without giving the coup 
de grace to our conſtitution. 8 
Tu. That you ſhall hear at length, if you'll have a little pa- 
tience. But I thought you had been determined to diſpute the 
ground by inches. How come you then to turn your back at 
the very firſt onſet ? If the ground you reſolve fo obſtinately to 
diſpute be the Reaſons of Diſſent, you flip very haſtily into the 
third. You know, that after having argued from the nature of 
ſociety in general in their firſt reaſon, there'is a ſecond, wherein 
they ſeem to lay a particular ſtreſs upon the nature of ecclefraſtj- 
cal ſociety. Have you nothing to ſay to this? Or, am I to 
conſider it as ſo much new territory yielded to me without a 
ſtroke? „ 5 ; 

AN, Truly, Sir, for the territory, if you have any luſt after 
the poſſeſſion of it, I wiſh it were richer for your fake. You 
have free liberty for me to diſpoſe of it as you pleaſe. But 1 do 
not conſider it as any new acquiſition, I take it rather to be a 
province that muſt follow the fortunes of the firſt. So when 1 
rw you the one, I, at the ſame time, yielded you the other 
alſo. ; | 


Tu. If you have the paper by you, Philarchas, I wiſh however 


| you would be ſo good as to glance it over, and if it were but to 


gra- 
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gratify my curioſity, try if you can find out whether I have made 


any thing at all by this new acquiſition. My friend here who. 
is to liberal of his provinces does not ſeem to conſider it as con- 


lifting of ſo much as an inch. For my part, before I knew of 
my property 1 have {urveyed it as exactly as I can, but am yet at 
a loſs to diſcover even a hair breadth of argument in it. It con- 
fiſts, you ſee, of two parts. In the laſt, they fall upon a paſ- 
ſage in The Reaſons of Diſſent from a ſentence of the Aſſembly 


1751, which I believe Audropodius (in the view he has now of 


their firſt reafon) wiſhes they had let alone. The firſt part /hould 


have been an illuſtration of this new argument. If it be ſo, I 


muſt confeſs it exceeds my comprehenſion. | 
They begin, you ſee, with a declaration which at the ſame 


time they tell us is unneceſſary, viz. © That they join with all 
© Proteſtants in acknowledging the Lord Jefus Chriit to be the 
only King and head of his church.” Now tho' I ſhould agree 

with them that this declaration is unneceſſary, yet I cannot think . 


the reaſon which they give for the needleſſneſs of it is a good one, 
viz. © The character they bear of miniſters and elders of this 
“ church,” which they feem to think places them beyond any 


ſuſpicion of refuſing this acknowledgment. But if there are mi- 


niſters and elders of this church who claim a power of making 
laws that bind the conſciences of men, and that contend for obe- 
dience to theſe laws even when they appear to be diſagrecable to 
the will of the Lord, their character cannot prevent their firm 
belief of the above truth from being called in queſtion. For the 


Proteſtants who not only acknowledge, but heartily maintain the 


le kingſhip of Chriſt in his church, and have proven it too, do 
SRP P 


not only pronounce certain ſounds or write certain characters, 


but their meaning is, that the ſubordinate rulers whom Chriſt has 


appointed have but a 7:ini/terial not a /egi/lative power, that their 


buſineſs 1s to teach what he has commanded, and that no man is 
obliged to obey them, when they take it upon themſelves to 
command any thing that is diſagreeable to his will. But a better 
reaſon may poſlibly be ſuggeſted for the idleneſs of making ſuch 


a declaration. For if there are men who have no idea of private 


judgment, other than the inward perſuaſion of their own minds, 
as the diſſenters, in both their firſt and ſecond reaſons, have ſuffi- 


ciently inſinuated, and who think it perfectly conſiſtent with ſuch 


inward perſuation to be conformable, in their external actions, 
to the ſentiments of their ſuperiors ; if there are miniſters and 


elders of this church, who with Mr. Hobbs are of opinion © That 


„ whatſoever a ſubject is compelled to in obedience to his ſove- 
5 reign, and does it not according to his own mind, but the law 


ot 


E 


0 « of his country, the action is not his, but his ſoyereigns, nor is 
— cc jt he that in this caſe denies Chriſt before men, but his gover- 
f cc nors and the laws of his country:“ Indeed the declaration of 
it any ſuch man is not only unneceſſary but quite inſignificant, For 
” if we cannot judge when it is e that denies Chriſt, neither can it 
p: be diſcovered when it is he that acknowledges him. 
ly Let this declaration however be neceſſary or unneceſſary, they 
f vill not pretend ſurely that it is any foundation of their ſecond 
4 reaſon. Being about to argue againſt the ſenſe of the doctrine 
'J here declared, they might think it neceſſary to ſhow that they 
had no ſcruple to write the words, or pronounce the ſounds in 
e which it is uſually expreſſed. But an illuſtration of their ſecond 
1 reaſon from the nature of ecclejzaftical ſociety, for obeying every 
Ee. order of eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, tho? diſagreeable to the will of 
e | the Lord, is what I want to find. Is it to be met with, think 
k. | you, in the words which they quote from the Confeſſion of Faith? 
5 4 That the general rules of the word, as well as the light of 
iS ec nature and chriſtian prudence, are always to be obſerved in 
y. | « ordering the very circumſtances concerning the worſhip of 
i- ( God, and the government of the church, common to human 
g actions and ſocieties; Will this prove that when the moſt 
„ fubſtantial part of the government is ordered in direct contra- 
io | diction to the moſt important of theſe rules, the nature of eccle- 
m ſiaſtical ſociety obliges every individual who has this view of 
ie | the matter, to put ſuch orders in execution? Nothing remains 
16e then, before we come to their attack upon the Diſſenters from 
0 the Aſſembly 1751, for a ground of their ſecond reaſon, if it 
s, be not an inſinuation that the king of the eccleſiaſtical ſociety 
as who is made Head over all things to the church, and who has 
15 promiſed that he gates f hell ſhall never prevail againſt it, 
"ay makes no extraordinary interpoſition for the ſubſiſtence and pre- 
to ſervation thereof, more than for that of other ſocieties, which 
_ ſhall be broken in pieces and conſumed, while the kingdom ſet up 
þ by the God of heaven ſhall never be defirozed. But what is the 
„ inference they draw from this? No more than that eccleſiaſtical 
s, fociery © can only ſubſiſt by thoſe fundamental maxims by which 
"6 4 all fociety ſubſiſts.“ Is that all? Their firſt reaſon was drawn 
. from the nature of 2/! ſociety. Where is their ſecond reaſon, 
s, from the nature of eccleſiaſtical ſocietꝝ · particularly? 1 hope the 
* whole province I fo lately acquired is not grown inviſible, a 
. PH. As far as I can perceive in the curſory glance I have gi- 
= ven it, they do not ſeem to pretend that there is any thing par- 
1 ticular in the nature of eccleſſaſtical ſociety that contributes any 


thing to the ſtrength of their argument. Only, left it ſhould 
5 es be 
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be thought that the reaſon they had already inſiſted upon, tho 


it might hold as to civil ſociety, could not be extended to 
church government, they thought it proper, it ſeems, to add, 


that the caſe was the ſame in eccleſiaſtical ſociety too.“ Since 


5 miracles, ſay they, are now ceaſed, we do conceive that no 


“ church or eccleſiaſtical ſociety can exiſt without obedience re- 


« quired from its members, and enforced by proper ſanctions.” 

Tu. Sir, this was not only conceived, but actually brought 
forth in their firſt reaſon, where they had affirmed, (and ſtrong 
aſſeverations is all the argument they have to ſpare upon any 
occaſion) that the maxims they were oppoſing © will juſtify li- 
< centiouſneſs in eccleſiaſtical, as well as. diſorder and rebellion 
&« in civil government.” Had they advanced any thing that was 
peculiar to eccleſiaſtical ſociety as. ſuch, it would have afforded 


them a pretence for multiplying the number of their arguments. 


But when all they have to ſay is that they know no difference, 
the forming of a ſecond reaſon out of nothing, can be conſidered 
only as a ſort of falſe muſter, which I would ſcarcely have ex- 


pected from gentlemen who have ſo great a reliſh for military 


diſcipline, as the arguers on your {ide of the queſtion were wont 
to have. But what would you think if this uſeleſs ſupernume- 
rary reaſon of theirs, which they have muſtered up for the mere 


parade of the thing, ſhould deſert their colours, and prove of 


good ſervice and importance on our fide of the queſtion ? 


PH. But, in the mean time what ſay you to what I have read 


to you juſt now? I cannot help thinking that there is ſomething 
in it, whatever contempt you affect to pour upon it. 


Tu. I doubt much if my friend Andropodius thinks fo, who 
has ſo explicitely given up the firſt reaſon, upon the ſtrength of 
which this entirely depends, being nothing elſe but a reference 
to what they ſaid of ſociety in general, and affirming the ſame of 
eccleſiaſtical ſociety particularly. But, if you will have it, I muſt 
ſay that I think they have been extremely unlucky in almoſt e- 


v- & 
* 


very word of it. For tho' miracles are ceaſed in one reſpect, 


that is, as viſible and ſenſible atteſtations of a divine miſſion; 
who told them that all extraordinary interpaſitions of heaven that 
may at any time be neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence and preſervation 
of the church was ceaſed, or ever will ceaſe ? The late king 
WWilliam when he came over for the preſervation of the Proteſtant 
churches in the Br{i/þ iſles was not of their opinion, when the 


Proteſtant wind, as it was then called, as ſoon ag it had brought 


him to the place where he intended to land, ſhifted about fo as, 


to blow him into Torbay, and then roſe into ſuch a tempeſt as 


diſabled king Jaines's fleet from giving him any diſturbance, on 


which | 
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vhich occaſion the famous lines of Claudian were thought very 
applicable: | | Py N OR ov 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat aether, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſita venti! 1 

Again, Sir, tis certain that the obedience which they recom - 
mend, I mean an implicite and unlimited obedience is ſo far 
from being indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the preſervation of the 
church, that the very exiſtence of any true church in the world, 
and the preſervation of any true religion among men, is entirely 
owing to the contrary maxim obtaining in all ages among good 
men. This is a fact ſo obvious upon the very face of all church 
hiſtory, that he who runs may read it. What elſe was it where · 
by ſeven thouſand were reſerved to God, and kept from bowing 
the knee to Baal, when both prieſts and prophets, (Oy 
Elijah alone, arid they ſought his life to take it away) had a 


ſpirit of deep ſleep poured out upon them, and their eyes were 
cloſed, when their rulers and the ſeers were covered. * When 


4 | the prieſts ſaid not, Where is th: Lord? and they that handle the 


law knew him not : the paſtors alſo tranſgreſſed againſt him, and 
the prophets propheſied by Baal, and walked after things that do 
not profit. When the prophets prophefred falfly, and the prieſts 
bare rule by their means, and the people loved to have it ſo. 4 
When the paſtors were become brutiſh, and ſought not the Lord, 
and all their flocks were ſcattered. || When both prophet and 
prief# th profane, and thought to cauſe God's people forget his 
name. TY 5 8 
| When, amongſt the kingdoms of the world, the God of bea- 
ven ſet up a kingdom that ſhall: never be deſtroyed, did it not 
owe its very firſt exiſtence to a ſpirit directly oppoſite to that 
which we are here told it muſt be indebted to for its preferva- 
tion ? What if the bleſſed founder of the Chriſtian ſociety, at a 
time when he himſelf did, and required his diſciples to ſubmit 
to the rulers of the Zewvz/h church in all lawfal things, had car- 
ried the matter as far as our diſſenters do? The governors of 
that eccleſiaſtical ſociety did no leſs than nine times (as Dr. Whitby 
bas ſhown in a fermon on John vii. 47, 48, 49. and in an Ap- 
| pendix to his Abſurdity of Hoſt-worſhip) condemn our Saviour, 
| and appointed that all who confeſſed him to be the Chriſt ſhould 
be excommunicated. Had they thought it proper to give the 
world an example of the obedience that was then required and 
| enforced by ſo proper a ſanction, had the apoſtles afterward laid 
| | B 5 Ts their 
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their hand upon their mouth, and peaceably retired when they 


were bidden, chooſing to obey men rather than God, muſt not 


the Chriſtian church have been ſtifled in its cradle? And are 


the neceſſary means of the formation and ſupport of this eccle- 


ſiaſtical ſociety in its infancy, the certain inſtruments of its de- 


ſtruction when full grown ? Had the orthodox clergy and peo- 


ple in the 4th century, when the world wondered to ſee itſelf i 
Arian, been of the ſame ſpirit that our diſſenters would fain in- 
fuſe at leaſt into their opponents, while they find the govern- | 


ment in their own hands, had they yielded the unlimited obe- 


- dience which is now claimed as neceſſary to the exiſtence of eccle- 


ſiaſtical ſociety, what would have become of the exiſtence of true 
Chriſtianity ? And had the ſame ſpirit univerſally prevailed above 
200 years ago when all the world wondred after the beaſt, and a 
little afterward, when the council of Trent were of the ſame opi- 
nion with the diſſenters, where had been the exiſtence of any Pro- 


 teſtant, any reformed church? Or, where had been the exiſtence 


of that happy eccleſiaſtical conſtitution which they glory in being 4 
members of, if our forefathers thro' every intermediate period 


had always been acted by their principles? How would they 2 


themſelves execute their 3 to ſupport it, ſnould it be a- 
gain expoſed to the ſame ſort of attacks which have always hi- 
therto been repulſed from quite oppoſite maxims? . . 
Pn. Why truly, this fame eccleſaſtical ſociety muſt, by your 
account of the matter, be a very ſtrange ſort of ſociety ; diverſe 
indeed, it ſeems, from all kingdoms ;. that thrives by diſobedi- 
ence, and proſpers upon ſuch uſage as would ruin, and break in 
pieces any other ſociety. Do you re:lly maintain, Theodulus, 
that church government is different from all other human go- 


vernments, and that Chriſt has inſtituted eccleſiaſtical rulers on- 


ly to be diſobeyed? _ | N 

Tu. Sir, I have already convinced Andropodius, that the diſ- 
obedience I plead for is nothing elſe but what all human govern- 
ments ought to lay their account with. And therefore altho' the 
only medium which the Diiſenters make uſe of in their ſecond 
reaſon were to be allowed them, viz. That church rulers have 


the ſame claim to an unlimited obedience with the civil magi- 
ſtrate, yet it would not in the ſmalleſt meaſure ſerve their pur- 


poſe ; becauſe 'tis certain that the ſort of obedience which they 
inſiſt upon, is due neither to the one nor the other. But the 
truth is, upon this argument, I muſt deny their premiſſes, as 
well as their concluſion. And tho' the particular nature of ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſociety as fuch bas refuſed, you ſee, to afford them 
any argument which they can pretend to be new, yet it will be 
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[OT 
found a great deal more friendly to our {ide of the queſtion, as 
I have already hinted to you. | Eo, 


$ 2. That civil and eccleſiaſtical; government ſtands preciſely 
upon the ſame footing, and demands the ſams ſort of obedience, 
is ſo far from being a datum to be yeilded upon demand, that 
a ſtudent of two or three years ſtanding in divinity, might be 
aſhamed to be as ignorant of what has been written on this ſub- 
jet as the diſſenters ſeem to be, when they argue againſt a Preſ- 
byterian judicatory, as if this was a thing acknowledged on all 

hands, or at leaſt bring no other proof in ſupport of it, but 
that miracles are now ceaſed. There are two grand and impor- 
tant differences between civil and eccleſiaſtic government, that 
have both a great influence upon the obedience of the ſubject. 

The firſt is, that the object of the one is only temporal proper- 
ty, and other things belonging to this preſent life; whereas the 
obje of the other is the eternal ſalvation of precious and im- 
mortal ſouls. The firſt of theſe may be yielded to the diſpoſal 
of others without any ſin, and indeed without any great or ir- 
reparable loſs. For, what is a man profited if he ſhould gain 
the whole world and loſe his foul ? Or what is he hurt if he 
ſhould loſe the whole world and gain his foul ? Theſe are things 
that may, in many reſpects, be regulated by mutable laws, 
which it is better oftimes to ſubmit to, tho' none of the beſt, 
than to contend or ſtruggle againſt them, Whereas the care of 
our eternal intereſts, I will yet venture to ſay, notwithſtanding 
the ſneer of the annotator in p. 5. of the Reaſons of Diſſent, is 
in the nature of it unalienable, the duties it infers are of an im- 
mutable kind, and the loſs to be ſuſtained quite abſolute, and ir- 

xeparable by ten thouſand worlds.“ 4 Ro. 

Another difference between civil and eccleſiaſtical rulers is, 
that the firſt have a /egi//ative power, that in things not forbid- 
den by God, binds the conſcience by its own force, abſtracting 
from the reaſon of the law: whereas all the power intruſted with 
| N 5 - 


Immane quantum intereſt inter ſupremarum curiarum placita, et de- 
cretz conciliorum, Illa enim primum, qualiacunque fint, jus tamen aliquod 
flaciunt, et praetor etiam cùm iniquè pronuntiat, jus dicit, cui homines pa- 
rere tenentur. Etenim cum ea placita verſentur tantummodò circa res ad 
hanc vitam pertinentes, etſi injuſta forent, fatius eſſet privatum aliquem ali- 
quid injuſtè pati, quam ut detrectatione obſequii turbaretur ordo publicus, 
quo ſtatus reipublicae continetur. Haec verd, fi ſaluti pernicioſa ſunt, nemo 
eis parere'debet. Nulla enim ordinis in Eccleſia, nulla paſtorum reverenti a 


tanta in quoquam eſſe debet, ut ſalutem negligat ſuam, Theſes Salmur, de 
Conciliorum Auctoritate. | 


— * 


. 5 
the other is only miniſterial, and conſiſts in enforcing the laws 
of Chriſt, who is the only legiſlator in his own kingdom. They 
are tied.down, even in ordering the external circumſtances in the 
government of the church, to obſerve the general rules of the 
word. And much more are they limited in tue more important 


and ſubſtantial acts of government, where the will of Chriſt is 


more particularly and expreſly revealed, and where the ſalvation 
of ſouls is more deeply and immediately intereſted. 1n ſo much 
that when, in caſes of that nature, they oxder any thing in a 
manner that is diiagreeable to his will, they therein exceed their 
commiſſion, and have no right to be obeyed by Chriſtians, who 
are his ſubjects, not theirs, The very higheſt order of officers 


in the church are only Ad, Miniſters : whereas the civil 


magiſtrates are Kup, Lords or Maſters. And therefore our Sa- 
viour has taught us by his own example to ſubmit to the one in 
a matter of indifference, even when he might have pleaded a 
peculiar privilege, by paying a tax of about fifteen or twenty 
pence ; while, at the fame time, he would not in obedience to 
thoſe who (in religion) taught for doctrines the eommandments 
of men, yield to their ceremony of waſhing hands, tho' it was 
not worth; a farthing. LES | 

This is the doctrine which, in the Reaſons of Diſſent from the 
Aſſembly 175 1, gave our Difſenters in March 1752 ſo much of- 
fence, and being either not willing, or not able to diſtinguiſh 
between the doctrine of Protæſtants, and the doctrine of Inde- 
pendents, miſtook it, it ſeems, for a peculiarity of the ſecond, 
But it is the doctrine of Chriſt himſelf, Sir, who expreſly diſtin- 
oviſhes between the government of our civil rulers, and that 
which he delegated to the ſubordinate officers in his church. 
The kings of the Gentiles, ſays he, exerciſe lordſhip over them, 
xypievery aurov; and they that exerciſe authority upen them, are 
called benefadtors. But ye ſhall not be fo : but he that is greateſl 
among you, let him be as the younger; and he that is chief, as he 
that doth ſerve. * Accordingl;7 the apoſtles themſelves*diſclaim- 
ed any dominion over the church, Not for that we have domi -· 
nion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy. For, ſays he, 
we preach not ourſelves, but Chriſt Feſus the Lord: and og lon 
your ſervants for Feſus ſake. T Neither, ſays the apoſtle Peter, 

as being lords nwetaxupuvorres aver God's heritage, but being en- 


ſamples to the flock, | And again, in another place he ſays, Bus 


be ye net called Rabbi: for one is your Maſter, even Chriſt, and 
all ye are brethren, And call no man your father upon the earth x 


fer 


S Luks xxii. 25. ＋ 2 Cor. i. 24. 1 2 Cor. iv. 5. ; f 1 Pet, v. Jo 


E 19 2 | 
or one " Yom Father which is in heaven. Neither be ye called 
. maſters; for one is your Maſter, even Chriſt. But he that is. 
greateſt among you, ſhall be your. fervant.* „ RAR ee 

The queſtion that has been raiſed upon this ſubje& ever ſince 
the reformation, and the controverſy that has been in agitation 
between the Papiſis and Proteſtants, is not quite ſuch a ſecret as 
to furniſh a ſufficient excuſe for the divines who ſign the Reaſons 
of Diſſent, miſtaking this for a queſtion between the Presbyterians 
and Independents. You, Sir, indeed, and your brethren e/ders 
who have ſet their names to theſe Reaſons, may be excuſed if 


yon have been led into a blunder of this kind by ſuch as might 
have been truſted (one would eaſily imagine) in a point of fact, 
4 | which their profeſſion led them to be acquainted with. But I 
appeal to my brother here, who I doubt not will have the ho- 
1 neſty to tell you, that in all our common ſyſtems there is uſually 
L a chapter or article upon this ſubject in oppoſition to the Papiſts, 
7 and that all Proteſtants have been agreed in it, if we except a 
; few of the higheſt Prelatiſtt. | | 
Ly | | AN. To ; ' \ 
8 | | 
Matth. xxiiz. $, 9, 10. | 
F + Poteſtas politica eſt &p yirexroviny et euroxparopiryy quae dominium et 4 
a imperium importat. Sed ecclefiaſtica eſt yryperiny, oixovouunrtn et Jicaxovny 
” IF quac in ſolo miniſterio conſiſtit, fine ullo imperio et dominio proprie dicto. 
. W Licet mag ſtratus Dei reſpectu miniſter fit, et ejus poteſtas miniſterium, 
A Rem. xiii. 4. reſpectu tamen ſubditorum quibus praeeſt, dominium exercet 
5 et imperium, 1 Pet ii. 13. Luc. xxii. 25, Miniſtri vero non modo reſpectu 
5 Dei, ſed etiam reſpectu populi cui praeſunt, miniſtri ſunt tantum et non do- 
5 mini, 1 Cor. iv. 1. 2 Cor. i. 24. Magiſtratus habet poteſtatem leges propriè 
t dictas ferendi ad rempublciam gubernandam, eaſque quando neceſſitas poſtu- 
1. | lat, refigendi et mutandi: ſed miniſtris non com petit hace poteſtas nomothe - 
tica. Leges Chriſti promulgare poſſunt et debent, et eas certis caſibus appli- 
0 care, poſſuat canones ad yr retinendam facere ; ſed nullas leges propriè 
5 dictas ferre poſſunt: Chriſtus unus eſt legiſlator, cujus Leges nec mutari nee 
7 refigi poſſunt a miniſtris. Turret. Inſt. Theol. Loc. 18. Q. 29. F. 14. 
hs | Paſtores nullum jus habent leges proprie dictas conſcientiae obligativas con- 
£2 dendi. Rationes ſunt. 1, Quia unus eft legiſlator, Fac. iv. 12. ſupremug 
x ſeil. et .ru, gui jus habet in conſcientiam, ut qui poteſt ſervare et 
wy == perdere, non corpus modo, ſed et animam, Luc. xii. 5. Paſtores vero meri 
Cy ſunt mandatarii et praecones qui jus nullum habent leges condendi vel mutan- 
cs adi, fed tantum officium eas promulgandi, et earum obſervationem urgendi, 
* Ut principis et praeconis in politicis idem dicitur mandatum, ſed ratipne di - 
, verſa, illius ut ſanciat et praeſeribat, iſtius vero ut declaret tantum et propo- 
ay nat. Sic-in ſacris mandati autoritas eſt a ſolo Deo, promulgatio ſola miniſtris 
uh. relinquitur. Fruftra diftinguitur legiſlator primarius et ſecundarivs, quia 
24 conſcientia neminem habet inter ſe et Deum, a quo cognoſcatur et judicetur ; 
7 ut Deo ſoli patet, ita a ſolo Deo poteſt judicari, Et ut nemo ſubordinatur 
by ſponſo erga ſponſam, ita nemo ſubordinari poteſt Chriſto reſpectu autoritatie 


in conſeientiam, quam fibi junxit connubio ſpirituali, et in quam ideo jus 
I ſponſi obtinet. Nee hie locum poteſt habere ratio legiſlatorum politicorum 
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examine, ſed limitata et miniſterialis a duplici conditione pendens; prima eſt 


jus regium et magiſtratiis condendarum legum, et eccleſiae. Nam jus ma- 


1 1 
Ax. To tell you the truth, gentlemen, as I find honeſty is 
expected from me, my ſyſtematical learning was never very 
keen, and I believe tis already grown a little ruſted : yet I muſt 
acknowledge, now that Theodulus rubs up my memory, that I 
do 
qui ſubordinatur Deo ſupremo legiſlateri; magnum enim eſt diſerimen inter 
magiſtratum politicum, et miniſterium eceleſiaſticum. 1. Quia reges et ma- 
giſtratus ſub: Deo ſunt domini propriè dicti, qui poteſtatem habent in corpora 
et bona hominum, atque adeo poſſunt diſponere Ie et bonis ipſorum : ſed 
miniſtri non fic, qui qui, tantum habent, non ap xv, et quibus propterea 
jus nullum competit in conſcientiam. 2. In rebus hujus vitae temporalis, 
dominium non impedit falutem, nec nos privat gratia Dei; reddit miſeres, 
fed non malos, et quod patimur poteſt ſtare cum integritate et bona conſcien- 
tia ; ideo tenemur ſubjici, licèt mandata fint iniqua et dura. Sed in rebus 
conſcientiae, quae fidem, pietatem, et Dei cultum ſpectant, nemo poteſt 
Imperium in conſcientiam uſurpare, nec tenemur cuiquam obedire, quia alias 
obligaretur ad errorem et impietatem, et fic incurreremus in poenam aeter- 
nam, et conſcientiae inficerentur vitiis ſine crimine, quia tenerentur obedire 
abſolute ſuperioribus. 3. Sufficit in ordine politico, ut detur obedientia ex- 
terna licèt non adſit internus conſcientiae afſenſu*, quia autoritas politica reſ- 
picit tantum bona corporea et externa. Sed in rebus fidei et pietatis, conſen- 
ſus cordis requiritur, fine quo nihil poteſt acceptum eſſe Deo. Quamvis ergo 
detur poteſtas propriè vανενενννö in politicis; non pariter obtinet in eccleſmſ- 
ticis. Id. ib. Q. 31. 85, 6. e 1 
Licet autoritas quae jecundum nos competit ſynodis magna fit, non tamen 
eſt abſoluta et illimitata, cui nos ſubjicere teneamur caecã obedientia, et fine 


ut nihil decidant nifi ex verbo Dei. Altera ut relinquant ſemper libertaten 
examinis deciſionum ſuarum fidelibus. Id. ib. Q. 11.4. 37. | 
Volunt adverſarii | Pontificii ſcil.] Ecclefiam habere vim in ſpiritualibut, 
ut habent Reges in temporalibus z ita ut ſicut illi poſſunt condere leges civi- 
Jes, et punire traſgreſſores civilibus penis, fic eccleſia poſit condere leges e- 
cletiaſticas verè obligantes in conſcientia, et poſſit tranſgreſſores punire, ſaitem 
ſpiritualibus penis, Noſtra ſententia diverſa eft, Negamus enim idem eſſe 


giftratus eſt ayroxpaxlopmiv, non tenetur reddere ulli praeter quam Deo, et 
conſcientiae ſuae, rationem legum quas fert. Itaque quae a magiſtratu profi- 
cifiitur, ea dem um proprie lex eft : et magiſtratus in ſeriptura Dii dicuntur, 
gui preſunt eccleſiae non dicuntur Dii, nempe ob juris differentiam; Eccle- 
> oh enim eſt docere primum, tum -/praeſcribere, magiſtratus alia conditio eft, 
Itaque non peccarit magiſtratus h legem tulerit cujus nullam reddit rationem, 
lex modo in ſe juſta fit. At Eceleſiae diverſa ratio eft, non enim verae eccle- 
Fae libet leges terre quarum non reddat rationem. Itaque magiſtratus ſolet 
inſigniri his titulis in ſeriptura, vocatur Poteſtas ſuperior, aliquando Dominatus, 
Rex. Eccleſia, et qui pracſunt Eccleſiae non ſolent ornari his titulis. Im- 
mo vero Paulus aperte teſtatur ſe non eſſe Dominum ſi dei, hoc eſt, a cujus im- 
perio pendeat fides, quemadmodum in Republica quod hoc vel illum recs fit 
non quaerunt cives aliunde quam ex lege quam tulit magiſtratus, nihil aliud 
diſputant apud ſe quam an fic conſtitutum fit a magiſtratu. Sic milites dum 
parent Duci, aut Imperatori, non quaerunt in materia mandati rati onem juſ- 
titiae, aut aequitatis aut prudentiae, ſatis eſt fi ſciant mandatum profectum 
eſſe ab imperatore. Eccleſia non fic agit, non enim dominatur cleris, nec a- 
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do remember ſomething of a pother made by our divines, about 
eccleſiaſtical laws not binding the conſcience, and a difference 
ftated by them, between the authority of the church and the ſtate, 
and, I frankly acknowledge, that I have avoided engaging in 
this argument, not only from the conviction I now have, that 
unlimited obedience in every thing is not due even to the civil 
magiſtrate, but likewiſe from a ſuſpicion that even, altho' it were, 
there could be no juſt inference drawn from civil to eccleſiaſtical 
authority. 1 5 N 


Tu. If 


git cum iis quos Chriſtus redemit ac fi non poſſent eapere quid fit religioſum, 
quid minus. Eft quaedam in terris authoritas ejuſmodi quae in certo quo- 
dam genere non tenetur reddere rationem praeceptorum, ſed et eft authoritas 
in terris ejuſmodi ut teneatur rationem reddere: ut verbi gratia fi res agatur non 
modd frivola, fed etiam iniqua, tamen fi pater praeſcripſerit aut magiſtratus, 
faciendum id eſt, etiamſi id frivolum fit et iniquum : iniguum autem dicimus 
non quo proximo infertur damnum, aut gloriae Dei aliquid detrahitur, nam 
in hoc genere nemini parendum eft, ſed e quo nobis detrimentum ad- 


fertur. Sed et eſt authoritas in terris, qualis eſt authoritas eccleſiaſtica quae 


tenetu rreddere praeſcripti rationem (id quod ſupra monuimus) praeſcripti, in- 
quam, quod non eſt in verbo Dei nifi in genere, non in hac aut illa ſpecie, &c. 
Camer. Prælict. de Tccleſia. Controv, 2. 5 
Poteſtas ecclefiaftica diſtincta eſt a politici, Politica eſt avroxpaſopmn, qua- 


lis Dominorum, Eccleſiaſtica miniſterialis, qualis Oeconomorum. Pi&. Tbeol. 
Cbriſt. L. 13. Cap. 11. 


1. Egliſe peut nous preſcrire trois divers ordres de devoirs. Les premiers 
font eeux que Dieu exige expreſſement et formellement dans fon Ecriture, 
et a cet ẽgard I Egliſe ne fait que nous propoſer ce que Dieu ordonne. Elle 
ne fait pas I office d'un Legiflateur, elle fait ſeulement celui d' un Heraut, 
d' un Crieur public. Les ſeconds ſont ceux que Dieu recommande a la ve- 
rite, mais qu' il ne recemmande pas expreſſement, et en autant de mots. II 
faut les deduire par de longs raiſonnemens, des principes que la parole de 
Dieu nous fournit, et a cet egard l' Egliſe fait J“ office, non d' un Legiſlateur, 
mais d'un docteur. Enfin les derniers ſont ceux qui conſiſtent en des actions 
indifferentes de leur nature, et que Dieu a laiflces à notre libertẽ, fans nous 
en donner aucun commandement particulier. Neantmoins I' Egliſe trouve 
a propos de les commander, ou de les defendre, jugeant neceſſaire d'en uſer 
ainſi pour etablir l'ordre, et pour Eviter-confuſion.---- La queſtion ſe reduit 
au troifieme ordre de devoirs. On peut remarquer trois divers degres dans 
la ſoũmiſſion qu'on peut avoir pour ces reglemens de l' Egliſe. Le premier 
et le plus foible de tous, c'eſt de proportionner l' obeiſſance aux raiſons tur 
leſquelles l' Egliſe fonde ſes reſolutions, en ſorte que fi on trouve que l' Egliſe 
a de bonnes raiſons, on ſoit prẽt à lui obeir, et qu au contraire on ne faſſe au- 
cun ſcrupule de mepriſer ſes decrets, fi elle n' a aucune raiſon pour les faire, 
Le ſecond eft de lui obeir ſans avoir &gard à ſes raiſons, mais en ſorte qu'on 


 N'obeifle que lors qu? on ne peut y manquer ſans faire paroitre du mepris pour 
on autorite, ou ſans ſcandaliſer nos prochains. . Nos Theologiens ne ie 


contentent pas de ce premier degrẽ de ſolimiſſion, et veulent qu' on y ajoũte 
au moins le ſecond, je veux dire qu' en obeiſſe a l' Egliſe toutes les fois 
qu'on ne peut lui deſobeir ſans faire voire qu'on mepriſe ſon autorite, ou 
1ans donner quelque ſcandale à des foibles, Un petit nombre de nos do- 
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Tn. If you will allow me to rub up your memory a little far- 
ther, I hope it will be no diſadvantage to Philarchus, who is 
often a judge in a Proteſtant church judicatcory, and who is made 


to believe that the conſtant doctrine of the Proteſtants upon this 


ſubject is only the doctrine of Independent. You know, An- 
dropedius, that the very thing to which Proteſtants have imput- 
ed that groſs and dreadful corruption of Chriſtianity, ſo juſtly 
called Antichriſtianiſm, is the fatal miſtaking of eccle/raſtical 


authority for ſomething of the ſame kind with temporal rule, or 


the authority of the civil magiſtrate. This is an error which 
worldly men eſpecially, when. in eccleſiaſtical offices, are at all 
times, and in every church, extremely apt to fall into. Even in 
the days of the apoſtles, this Myſtery of Iniquity did already 
work, and in the gth, 5th, and following centuries, exerted it- 


ſelf with ſo much energy, that even then it was obſerved by Hi- 


ſtorians, 


teurs, et generalement tous ceux de l' Eglife Romaine, vont beaucoup 
plus loin, et veulent qu'on ajoũte le troifieme degre de ſoumiſſion a ces deux 
que J* ai indiquẽ. Ils diſent qu'on doit obeir toujours, et en toute forte d' oe- 
cafions, auſſi bien lors qu* on auroit de bonnes raiſqns qui porteroint a deſobeir, 
que lors qu” on n'en a aucune et qu” en peche fi on ne le fait. La plus forte 
raiſon qu*ont ceux qui ſoutiennent ce ſentiment, c' eſt qu*on ne peut nier que 


nous ne devions obeir de cette maniere aux loix de l' Etat, et generalement 


aux ordres de nos ſuperieurs temporels. Peurquoi donc ne devrions nous 
pas avoir la mEme ſoumifſion pour nos ſuperieurs Ecclefiaſtiques, a qui Dieu 
nous a commande d' obeir auſũ bien qu” aux autres? Mais il y a une tres 
grande difference entre ces deux ſortes de ſuperieurs. Les premiers ſont nos 
maitres, et ont droit de nous commander abſolument, au lieu que les ſeconds 
ne Þ ont pas. C' eſt Jeſus Chriſt lui meme qui fait cette diſtinction. Luc. 
xxii, 25. 1 Pet. vi. 2, 3. Il n' y a donc point de conſequence i tirer de I une 
de ces puiſfances a l'autre, puis qu' en effet l' Eeriture y met a cet ẽgard 
meme une ſi grande difference, &c.--- M D reprend trois choſes dans le ma- 


tiere de ce chapitre. Il trouve I. que j' abaiſſe trop le pouvoir des Eccleſiaſ- 


tiques, &c.---- Si je me ſuis ẽgarẽ ſur le premier, je l' ai fait en bonne com- 
pagnie. Je n' ai rien dit que tous nos Theologiens n' aient dit avant moi. I'en 
exceptè ſeulement Sanderſon, C' eſt au moins le ſeu} de ceux que j' ai leus, 


qui ait mieux aime ſuivre en ceci I' Egliſe Romaine que la Proteſtante. II 


faut ſavoir en effet que depuis la Reformation, g' a ẽtẽ toujours une contro- 
verſe particuliere entre l' Egliſe Romaine et la notre, ſi les loix de l' Egliſe 
obligent la conſcience hors de cas de mepris et de ſcandale. L' Egliſe Ro- 
maine s eft declaree pour I affirmative, et le Proteftants, tant Lutheriens, 
gue Reformes, pour la negative. Si on en doute, qu' on prenne la pene de 
fire. Bellarmin de boni: operibus in particulari lib. 2. cap. 6. Et les freres 
Falemborch, tom. 1. page 183. et tom. 2. p. 187. parmi les Papiſtes, et par- 
mi les noſtres, le ſupplemꝰ nt de Cbamier, pag. 375. Rives Sommaire des con- 


trov. Trait. 2. queſt. g. Meftrezat de ! Egliſe, pag. 676. les Theſes de Sau- 
mur, tom. 1. diſp. 1. Ce n' eft pas tout. La Confeſſion de foi des Egliſes Re 
 fermees de France eft expreſſe ſur ce ſujet. Voyes I' article 33. Ainſi fi j ai 


excede a cet ẽgard je ne l' ai fait qu' avec toutes les Egliſes Proteſtantes. Plac. 
Traits de la Cenſc. Liv. 1 Ch. 10. | 
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fiorians, that the four firſt general councils, or rather thoſs that 
| were called and received as ſuch, had ſupplanted the four Evan» 
geliſts, and drawn to themſelves that regard which is only due 

to the inſpired writings. What the effect of this came, by de- 
grees, and at length, to be, hen that wicked was fully reveal 


2 ed, is ſo notorious, and has been ſuch a reproach to Chriſtianity, 
US. that I need not purſue the progreſs of it any farther. ' In order 
ty to guard againſt the ſame.fatal conſequences, Proteſtant divines 
cal have endeavoured to aſſign the juſt bounds of eceleſiaſtical autho- 
* rity, and have ſhewn that, as tis the conſciences of men with 
ch which it has chiefly to do; ſo 'tis by the means of inſtruction 
all and perſuaſion, not by force or violence, that theſe conſciences 
in are to be governed; that if mens underſtandings are not firſt con- 
dy vinced of the lawfulneſs of an action which they are required 
it- to perform, it can ſerve no purpoſe truly ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical, 
Ti- to enforce the mere external act by worldly terrors or other mo- 


tives of that kind; that Chriſt's £/2gdom is not of this aworld, 
nor partake of the nature of temporal rule or dominion ; that 
its laws are directed to mens hearts and conſciences. The king- 
dom of God waft be within us, or it has no exiſtence at all. The 


niſhments. Its weapons are not carnal, nor do Chriſt's ſervants 


fight for him in a literal or carnal ſenſe, nor ſhould they, as offi- 
cers in his kingdom, have recourſe to ſuch methods as cannot 


of any ipiritual end in view under his ſpiritual government. 
For this reaſon Proteſtants have thought it neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh between whar are Chriſt's own laws, and what is left unde- 
termined by him. Thoſe who will not admit- any of the firſt, 
or who refuſe ſubjection to them, the church does not force by 
temporal puniſuments to the external performance againſt the 


ing acceptable to our ſpiritual king, would be deteſtable in his 
eyes; but uſes the proper means of reproof, admonition and in- 


if they obſtinately reſiſt all the means of this kind, it is then the 
duty of thoſe officers whom Chriſt has ſubſtituted to govern hiv 
kingdom in fubordination to himſelf to cut them off, not from 
any temporal emoluments, atleaſt directly and immediately, but 
from the ſpiritual priviledges which are peculiar to his ſubjects, 
and in proportion to the degrees of their infidelity or obſtinacy 
d ſeparate them partially or entirely from the ſociety of his 

members. As for fuch things as are left undetermined by Jeſus 

Chriſt, the bulk of Proteſtants, (I will not except the whole 


C church 


ſtruction, to ſatisfy their conſciences of the will of Chriſt. And 


/ 


ſanctions of its lav, as ſuch, are not temporal rewards or pu- 


reach the conſciences of his ſubjects, and ſo muſt fall quite ſnort 


declared conviction of their own mind; for this, inſtead of be- 
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nations being contrary to Hir will, 7 are expreſly 7 eee 


itſelf beyond its proper ſphere. It is this: that a cenſure once 
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church of England, but only the higheſt Prelatiſts) have always 
maintained that Chriſt has not left an authority with any of his 
ſubordinate officers to determine them Wn par ſo as to 
bind the conſciences of his ſubjects, and if their refuſal to obe 

them does not proceed from a contempt of that authority which 
Chriſt has inſtituted, but from an apprehenſion of ſuch determi- 


to receive them, notwithſtanding any ſuch ſmaller differences as 
are confeſſed on all hands to be conſiſtent with their being re- 
ceived. or accepted by himſelf.“ For as all the proceedings of 
church judicatories are carried on in the name and by the autho- 
Tity of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, I would not chuſe to run the riſk 
of that court, or of that member of it, who had excluded from 
any eccleſiaſtical priviledge a real member of Jeſus Chriſt, for 
any thing wherein he was accepted by Chriſt, or for ; ſcruple 
that Chriſt will not condemn him for. + n 

The caſe is quite otherwiſe in civil government. Magiſtrates 
have a power not only to enforce obedience to the laws of 
God, but even to make laws of their own, and to determine 
things that are in their own nature indifferent authoritatively, 
ſo as that after ſuch determination, it is a {in for ſubjects to re- 
fuſe obedience to them. Met only fer aurath, ſays the apoſtle, 
but alſo for conſcience jake, . So different is his language with 
relation to civil and eccleſiaſtical matters. „ 


There is one circumſtance which, if rightly attended to, may 
ſerve to confirm all this, and to ſhow that eccleſiaſtical cenſures 
ought to be limited to the breach of Chriſt's laws, while civil 
puniſhments cannot be denied to be jultly inflicted on the con- 
traveeners of the magiſtrate's Jaws, and that church authority 
has the conſciences of men ſor the ſubjects of it, and does but 
involve itſelf into inextricable labyrinths whenever it ſtretches 
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inflicted by a church judicatory cannot regularly be taken off a- 
gain, without a confeſſion of guilt, and a profeſſion of repen- 
tance : whereas in the caſe of a tranſgreſſion of the magiſtrates 
Jaws, the mere external inflicting of the -puniſhment threatened, 
be it a pecuniary fine, or a corporal puniſhment, or whatever be 
the ſanction of the law, is always regarded as a ſufficient expia- 
tion of the crime committed, and the criminal is not fo much as 
aſked what ſenſe he has of the evil he has been guilty of, ex- 
cepting perhaps in ſome few caſes where an acknowledgment is a 
part of the ſentence, eſpecially of commiſſariot courts, the re- 
mains of eccleſiaſtic practice in courts of an eccleſiaſtic original; 
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and even in theſe caſes it is to the party offended, not to Cod, 


tat the acknowledgment is appointed to be made. But in church 


diſcipline it would be an abſurdity, ſuppoſe a private Chriſtian 
| were ſuſpended from the ſacraments, or a miniſter from the ex- 
erciſe of his office, to reſtore either the one or the other ta the 


full priviiedges of their reſpective ſtations, till once they were 


brought to a ſenſe of the evil they had committed, and preten- 
ded at leaſt a diſpoſition to abſtain from it in time to come. Be- 
eauſe impenitence in the ſight of God and the church is the groſ- 


ſelt of all ſcandals, and a diſpeſition to commit the ſame crime. 


being habitual, is, in a religious account, iucomparably beyond 
any fingle act. And however the civil magiſtrate may be ſatis- 


fem with external compliance againſt the declared opinion of 


the mind, yet the King of the church is but abuſed and affront- 


ae with any obedience where the heart does not concur. And 
therefore the ſubordinate officers, acting in his name, cannot ac- 


cept of any thing leſs than a profeſſion of this. 


$ 3. Such an impreſſion of all this have many on your fide of, 
the queſtion, that they inſiſt for the ſame acknowledgments from 
Mr. Gilleſpie on this occafion, as if he had been guilty of theft or 
adultery, The author of a pamphlet lately come to my hand, 
who ſeems to be the moſt thorough High-church-man I have yet 
met with in this affair, ſpeaks of it as the groſſeſt abſurdity to 
« reſtore Mr. Gilleſpie to his miniſtry without acknowledging his 
fault or promiſing amendment.” And indeed he is fo far 
right, that it was undoubtedly wrong ecclgſiaſtical diſcipline to 
put any one in the ſituation Mr. Gilleſpie is now in, unleſs it 


had been right to inſiſt upon this. But I miſtake you very much 


if it would not be a piece of injuſtice to the molt part of you, if 
I ſhould conclude you to be. all equally unrelenting. - Pray tell 
me Andropodius, will nothing ſatisfy you but an acknowledg- 

ment of a fault, and a promiſe of amendment? 5 
Ax. I aſſure you, Sir, a very ſmall acknowledgment would 

ſatisfy me. | Dn 2 

Tu. I have heard a great many of you expreſs yourſelves to 
the ſame purpoſe. And I would fain hope that a due reflexion 
on this very way of ſpeaking may help to make you ſenſible that 
Sy a 5 you 


® Znfficit in ordine Politico ut detur obedientia externa lieꝭt non adfit inter- 
nus conſcientiae aſſenſus, quia autoritas politica reſpicit tantum N 
rea et externa, ſed in rebus fidei et pietatis conſenſus cordis requiritur, fine 
quo nihil poteſt acceptum eſſe Deo. Turet. ut ſupra. 
F The general aſfembly vindicated, p. 29. os 
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Jou are out of the road of true eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. This 
ranting writer who ſticks at nothing, and goes thorough . ſtitch 
with the ſcheme, is a great deal more conſiſtent. Is it for re- 
bellion againſt Chriſt, or yourſelves only that you have depoſed| 


Mr. Gilleſpie? If for the firſt, no acknowledgment ou to fa 


tisfy you but a confeſſion of fin, a profeſſion of ſorrow for it, 
and reſolution to forſake it. And without all peradventure you 
would betray the honour of Chriſt if you reſtored him to the ex- 


erciſe of his ofñce without an explicite renunciation of the error 
he has embraced, and a confeſſion of the ſinfulneſs of his con- 
duct, not indeed in acting agreeable to the views he had, but in 


that flothfulneſs or prejudice whereby he mult have been led to 
have ſuch views. If it be only for a rebellion againſt yourſelves, 
how come you to act in Chriſt's name when you are not execut - 
ing his laws, and when diſobedience to you is no rebellion a. 
gainſt him? In a word, to exerciſe ecclæſtaſtical authority, which 
is the authority of Chrif:, and to make uſe of hig name, and in- 
flict i: cenſures, for procuring obedience to your own laws and 
ſupporting hour own authority, abſtracted from his, is to ſet up 
another authority in hs kingdom, different from, and equal, if 
not paramount to hir, which is an uſurpation that, however dit- 
ferent in degree, is of the very ame kind with that of Anti. 
chriſt.* And let me tell you, that Antichriſtianiſin is by no 
means to be ecafined to the fee of Rome, but is always working 
in the church, in very different degrees indeed, and in all the 
various periods of time. T? | 
Ax. 


2: 0 Mais, dira-t-on, uelle que puiſſe ẽtre l' autorite de I Egliſe, il eſt tou- 
Jours vrai de dire qu' elle en a quelgu' une. Il eſt certain en deuxiẽme lieu 
_ que cette autoritẽ᷑ s' exerce principalement dans les reglemens qu? elle fait ſur 


les choſes indifferentes. Eft ce done reconnoitre cette autorite que de ne pas 


faire ce qu elle ordonne ? Ie reponds gu? en ces occaſions il arrivera in failli- 
blement de deux choſes l' vne, ou que l' gliſe fera ſon Devoir, ou qu' elle 
ne le fera point. Si elle le fait, et ſi elle ſe contient dans les bornes que Dieu 

lui a preſcrites elle ne pretendra point obliger hors des cas de mepris et de 


ſcandales ceux > qui elle propoſe s reglemens, et par conſequent ce ne ſera 


pas aller contre ſon intention, ce ne ſera pas lui deſobeir, que de faire le con- 


traire, Jors qu' on a de bonnes raiſons de le faire. Si elle ne ſe renferme pas 


dans ces bornes, et ſi elle a deſſein d' obliger lolument ſes enfans, elle ex- 


cede, et en ne lui obeiſſant pas, cette deſobe: H ance fe terminera a elle feule, 


et ne rejaillira pas ſur Dieu, cette autoritẽ qu' on ne reconoit pas ẽtant auto- 


rite uſurpee, et n etant nullemeat emante de Dieu. Plac. de la Conſe, L. i 
Ch. 10. | ; 


t Quum ſervandi perdendique poteſtatem cum legillatoris officio conjungit 
ſignificat totam Dei mageſtatem ad ſe rapere eos qui fibi jus ferendae Legit 
vendicant. Atqui tales ſunt qui ſuum nutum aliis ingerunt pro lege, Me- 
minerimus autem non de externa politia hic agi, in qua locum habent wagi- 
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Ax. All that you can infer from hence is only, that I and 
many others who are perhaps the bulk of thoſe who are on our 


fide of the queſtion, are moderate even to an inconſiſtency. 
Would you be better pleaſed with us, Theodulus, if we ſhould 
all go the length of the author you have mentioned? ; 


ſtratuum edicta gut leges, ſed de ſpirituali animae regimine, in que ſolum Dei 

verbum dominari convenit. Unus ergo Deus eft, qui ſuis legibus conſcien- 

tias jure ſubjectas habet: quemadmodum ſolus animae ſalutem vel interitam 
habet in manu ſua. Hine conſtat quid de humanis preceptis ſen tiendum fit, 

quae conſcientiis laqueum neceſſitatis injiciunt. Modeſtiam in nobis deſiderant 
quum papam vecamus Antichriſtum, qui tyrraaidem in animas exercet, ie 
legiſlatorem faciens Deo aequalem. Atqui ex hoc loco longè plus colligimus: 

Antichrifti ſcilicet membra eſſe qui tales laqueos ſponte induunt ; et Chriſts 

catenus renumciare dum illi non hominem tantùm mortalem fed qui ſe ad- 

verſus eum extollit aſſociant. Eft inquam praevaricatrix obedientia, et quae 

diabolo exhibetur, dum alium admittimus ad regendas animas legiſlatorem 

quam Deum. Calv. in Fac. iv. 12, - ; 

Some power the church hath in rites of decency and expediency and or- 
der, by virtue of that general canon, 1 Cor. xiv. 40. (tho* that text carries 


the face of a reſtraint rather than an allowance, and doth not ſo much enlarge 


as moderate church power, as I have elſewhere cleared): but in the main mat» 
ters, the church can only declare latus, not make them ; and tho? in matters 
indifferent, the can direct what is ſuitable to order and decency ; yet theſe 
directions ſhould be ſo managed, that they do not take away ihe nature of 
the thing; and tho' Ch. iſtian liberty be reſtrained, it muſt not be infringed, 
It is the injury of Antichriſt to uſurp an authority over the church of God, 
and this is the very ſpirit of Antichriſtianiſm, to give laws to the conſcience, 
The ſetting up another lawgiver is properly Antichriſtianiſm, for then there 
is one head ſet up againſt another, and human authority againſt divine, It 
is Paul's character of Antichriſt, 2 Theſf. ii. 4. That he as God fitteth in 


the temple of God, that is, making himſelf abſolute lord of conſcience, 


bringing them to his obecience, working them to his advantage. Manton 
on James, p. 497. . | 
Ay, but (ſays he) it was an apparent breach of the divine law, upon which 
we ſeparated from the church of Rome : why, ſo ſay the diſſenters: It is an 
apparent breach of the divine law, upon which we — from the church 
of England. Ay, but (will he fay) you ought to have truſted wiſer men than 
yourſelves, and not, like the antipodes, to have run upon your heads, Oh! 
but then comes in the Romani/, and falls upon his bones. You ought to bawe 
triſted wiſer men than yourſelves, your ſuperiors in the church from whom 
you ſeparated, and not to have run upon your heads : Nay, replies he, but 
we have a Judgment of diſcretion, and ought to be maſters of our ewn reaſon, 
ſo far as to thike cog izareetf aur own as; Well, the Nonconformiſts catch, 
that word by the end, beiore it be well out of his mouth; we are for a 
Judgment of diſcretian too, and ought ſo far to be maſters of our own reaſons, 28 
not to act againft them, Nothing can be returned that I can foreſee, but 
that it is not for ſuch pitiſul ſneaks as the Diſſenters to talk of conſcience and 
a judgment f diſcretion, it is enough for the Gen d' arms of reaſon to make uſe 
of that plea againſt Rome, pe Melius inquirendum, p. 2. ch. 2. 
Let men tury and wind themſclves which way they will, by the very ſame 
| 2 argy* 


3 , 

Tu. Even this, Sir, ſo far as I have yet opened his ſcheme, 
wonld not make you conſiſtent. For, the moment you take up 
the matter on this footing, you'll find that, to be conſiſtent, it 
will carry you a great deal farther than perhaps you are thinking 
of. As for the author I have quoted, I will not indeed pretend 
to ſet any bounds to him that are ſhort of Rome itfelf. I con- 
feſs he has, of his own accord, already gone all that length, the 
very proſpect of which, I imagine will yet have an effect upon 
you. And this,” fays he, being a principle you have ado- 
& pted, I mean, to ſet up private judgment in oppoſition, to the 
ic authority of the church [Pray gentlemen, where are we? Is 
not this the very principle from which we have the denomination 
of Proteſtants ? but he goes on.] © It is plain, that the aſſembly, 

4 for the ſafety of the conſtitution, are obliged by the authority 
“ delivered to them by Chriſt, to execute the cenſure juſtly de- 
& ſerved by men, whole principles tend to the deſtruction of that 
, beautiful order citabliſhed by the Lord in his houſe *.?? Now, 
if you have a mind to follow this writer, and to conſider Mr. 
Gilleſpie in the ſame light with other breakers of Chriſt's laws, 
I hope you will not any longer deny, that your plan is the 
fame with that of the Barthalemieau act in 1662. and that you de- 
ſign to go on with the depoſing ſcheme, ſweeping us off by hun- 
dreds, till you have not left one that will dare 7 ſet up private 
Judgment in oppeſition to the authority of the church. For, ſays 
he a little before, “if any particular perſons preſume to ſet up 
e their own private judgment in oppoicion to the ſupreme au- 
&« thority of the church, they are juſtly to be reckoned as ſo ma- 
© ny popes, invaders of the rights, and underminers of the con- 


« (tj. 


arguments that any will prove ſeparation from the church of Rome lawful; | 

becauſe the required unlawful things as conditions of her communion, it will 

be proved lawful not to conform to any ſufpected or unlawful practice requir- 

ed by any church governors upon the fame terms, if the thing ſo required 

be, after ſerious and ſober enquiry, judged unwarrantable by a man's own 
. 


conſcience. Stilling fi, Trenic. | 3 N 
The eſſence therefore of Popery does not properly ſtand in the many errors 
of that party; nay, nor in the groſs idolatiy itſelf, which are all but the 
natural effects and confequences of iꝑ 10orance and blind devotion. But the 
very ſoul and ſpirit of it conſiſts in a pretended infallible juriſdiftion over the 
= rezſon and conſciences of men, and is exerted and diſcovered by the arbitrary, 
tyrrannical and unchriftian methods of force and cruelty. And therefore if 
we may be allowed to adapt words to things, and denominate perſons by 
names Chat-moſt properly belong to them, we are obliged to conclude that all 
theſe are really Remaniſi in the worſt as well as in the moſt eſſential part of 
Popery where ſuch principles and practices prevail, let the ſociety be other - 
wie * it will, Fleeming's Dedication of bis Chriſtology, a 
29. 
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es ſtitution of the church .” And therefore be fraakly owns 


it to be his ſcheme, to rid the church at once of men who pre- 
ſume to hold principles, which I have hitherto, in my great ig- 
norance it ſeems, taken for Prote/iant principles. It is, fays 
cc he, to preſerve the conſtitution, by turning men of ſuch tur- 


| « bylent humours, and anarchical principles out of the ehugct, 


c that they may be able to do no more harm in it .. And he 
ſeems already to triumph over his ejected brethren, and to inſuk 


them in the poverty and other hardſhips, which he has in bis 


own imagination reduced them to. For thus he goes on in the 
next page, If it be your choice to caſt - yourſelves upon the 
6 publick charity, or earning your bread by your own labour, 
& (for which,” he adds, to give us ſome ſmall comfort, © there 


ec never was greater encouragement in Scatlaud than at preſent) 


cc rather than to enjoy your benefices under the happieſt conſti- 
ce tution in the world, and in as happy a period as ever our 
& church ſaw; much good may it do you |.” But that we 
may not be too much elated with the preſent encouragement 
there is for induſtry, he concludes the paragraph in theſe words: 
« And ſad will the caſe be, if poverty, hard labour, and a bad 
cc conſcience meet together.“ | . 
Such a writer as this who ſcorns to ſhuffle or go about the 
buſh, I take to be of great uſe te ſhow people what their ſcheme 
really is, and what are the conſequences it muſt naturally lead 
them too. For my part I wiſh you would all read his perfor- 
mance, being confident that it would make more converts than 
I am capable of doing ; knowing how many gentlemen there are 
of yaur way of thinking whoſe real humanity, charity and good 
nature, would never ſuffer them to proſecute a plan that would 
lead them into all the conſequences that ſeem to recommend it 
to this author. I do not take many of you to be admirers of 
the Bartholemew act. And yet, if you'll take the trouble to 
apply this gentleman's reaſonings, or the reaſons of diſſent from 
the commiſſion, or any of the arguments.commonly uſed on your 
own fide of the queſtion to that fatal cataſtrophe of ſerious reli- 
gion in England, and try how they could be anſwered, you would 
ave me any farther trouble, And by the by, 1 muſt communi- 
cate to you a i{:ncy that has juſt now come in my head, namely, 
that the beſt way to end this controverſy would be to publiſh 
an advertiſement of the following tenor : | 
«© Whereas a queſtion is in agitation among the miniſters of 
ee the church of Scor/and, upon which, in the apprehenſion of 
* one of the contending parties, above 2009 of the moſt. godly 


« mi- 


+ Page 29. | 1 P. 24. | Ir. 25, 


| 1 24 ] 0 
-& miniſters that ever England was bleſſed with, were ejected out 
* of the eſtabliſhed: church there, about the middle of the laſt 
century; and *tis ſuppoſed that ſueh ejectment will be appro- 
ven by none of the contending parties here; the o— 
„ method has been deviſed for bringing the preſent controverſy 
* to an iſſue in a manner that will prevent all perſonal litigation, 
« viz. The eſpouſers of the ejecting plan among us are hereby 
« challenged to produce one argument in ſupport of their mea- 
« ſutes, which does not equally tend to ſupport the above · men- 
©« tioned ejectment. Let them ſubjoin to every argument they 
« have hitherto uſed a ſuppoſition of its being applied to the 
c vindication of the above-mentioned ſeverity, and try what 

they themſelves would then think of it, and what they would 
de have replied to it, had they been then living, and publiſh to 
« the world the reſult of their meditations, which 'tis hoped will 
* contain a full confutation of themſelves.“ ES ; 
I beg your pardon, gentlemen, if I have done you any in- 
juſtice in ſuppoſing that you would not be much pleaſed to ſee 
another Bartholemew day, and that you have no,gout for the u- 
niverſal havock whicn this Vindicator of the aſſembly is diſpoſed 
to make among us. My reaſons for ſuppoſing this, are, in the 
firſt place, that you do not ſeem yet to have conceived the ſame 
bad opinion of us all, which this formidable champion has pro- 
claimed to the world. He has indeed taken upon him to look 
into the very bottom of our hearts, and diſcovered a bad con- 
ſcience there, and that nothing but want of power has prevent- 
ed us from depoſing every one that differs from us. He does 
not diſſemble that he takes us for a parcel of arrant ſcoundrels, 
and treats us as. ſo many knaves and villains thro' the whole of 
his performance, as I could eafily ſhow you, if ſoch flowers 
were worth the gathering. But as this is a ſort of reaſoning, 
which I am fore you will chuſe to leave to the fifh-mercat, ſo I 
know there are many among you of more cancour than even to 
admit ſuch uncharicable ideas into your minds, and as long as 
there are any remains of eſteem, or any good opinion of one an- 
_ it is impoſſible that there can be ary reliſh for ſuch mea- 
But in the ſecond place, I have met with a great many of the 
partiſans on your ſide, who, however keen they are for vindica- 
ting the depoſition of Mr. Giileſpie, take it extremely much amiſs 
to be accuſed, or even ſuſpected of having any univerſal depo- 
ſing ſcheme, or thatthey have the leaſt intention to lay pariſhes 
deſolate by hundreds. Such a publick avowing of this ſcheme, as 
we have in the Vindication, eſpecially if it is not as publickly we 
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avowed, not to mention the direct tendency of every argument 
on your fide of the queſtion, is too ſufficient a juſtification of 


ro: any of our brethren who have proceeded upon the ſuppoſition 

ing that this is the plan. For my part, I am too well acquainted 

rly with the good and humane diſpoſitions of many of you, not to 

on, give credit to your renunciations of it. to 

eby In the third place, the very conduct of the laſt afſemhly is e- 

cas vidence enough that you are not got this length yet at leaſt, 
en- They had fix delinquents before them, all upon the ſame foot- 

1 ing; yet they depoſed only one of them, and their ſparing the 

the 


reſt, I think, is uſually approven among you, and celebrated as 


hat a commendable lenity. But how this can be reconciled with 
uld | diſtributive juſtice, upon the principles of our high-flying author, 
to is more than I am able to account for. How it can be“ plain 
will « that the aſſembly were obliged by the authority delivered to 


( them by Chriſt.to execute a cenſure juſtly deſerved by men of 
« their principles.” And yet a commendable thing not to exe- 
| cute it, is what I will not pretend to account for. This I ſhall 
only ſay for myſelf that, had {ix miniſters been convicted of a 
breach of any of Chri/?'s own laws, that jultly deſerved depoſiti- 
on, and obſtinately continued therein againſt all admonition, 


ame I would not only have thought the aſſembly obliged to execute 
we the cenſure, but I think I would be very ſparing of my com- 
ap : 


mendations of their lenity in not executing it upon five of them. 


ON» However tis certain, that this lenity of the aſſembly has been 
_ celebrated by many who approve of their executing it on the 
Oes 


ſixth, of which number I preſume both of you to be. 
I have yet a fourth reaſon why I take it for granted that you 
are not for an univerſal depoſition of us all, and that is, becauſe 


wers for the moſt part you ſeem to be aſhamed, I think, of being ſu- 
OD {peed to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon our i707 in the matters diſ- 
ol 


puted between us, as if the bare holding of ſuch opinions was 
an hereſy for waich we deſerve to be depoſed. T muſt however 


2 upon this, as almoſt upon every occaſion, except the aſſemblies | 
an- vindicator. He indeed declares, that men of ſuch anarchical ] 


principles ought to be turned out of the church, and thinks the aſ- 
enbly obliged tc execute a cenſure juſtly deſerved by men of our 


hays principles. Whether any of you will think it worth your while 8 
__ to diſavow what this writer has ſaid in your defence or no, I 
mi : 


aſſure you I do not ſuſpect any of you two of carrying the mat- 


epo- ter his length. But if I wrong you, I ſhall ſubmit to your cor- 
iſhes rection. . „ | 
: Ax. Sir, I do not chuſe to anſwer for any other than, myſelf. 


But I take the plan to be that, whatever mens principles are 
N | upon 


IBN. 
upon this ſubje&, yet when, in any particular inſtance, an or- 
der is laid upon a preſbytery, and that preſbytery refuſes to o- 
bey it, the aſſembly without enquiring into any man's princi- 
ples, will do what appears to them neceſſary for procuring obe- 
dience to their own orders. When it was found that a rebuke 
had no effect, they proceeded to depoſe only one out of fix. If 
this appears to have as little effect, perhaps they may proceed 
ſomewhat farther, and make two if not more examples out of as 
many, or depoſe all without exception who refuſe to obey, but 
ſill limiting the cenſure to ſome particular inſtance of difobeddi. 
ence actually committed. As for any inquiſition into mens ſen- 
timents upon the ſubject, or any univerſally deſolating ſtroke, 
I dare ſay it is what no body intends, not even the conſiſtent M 
author you have got into your hands. But pray tell me, Theo- 
dulus, where is our inconſiſtency in all this? And what is the 
advantage, the high- flying writer whom you have been reading 
has over us in your apprehenſion, ſuppoſing him to be for an 
univerſal depoſition of you all at once? for I confeſs I have not 
yet been able to perceive it. May it not be a right thing to pu- 
niſh a crime when it is actually committed, and yet, at the ſame il 
time, a wrong thing to inflict any puniſhment upon a man that i 
has not committed it, merely for his ſentiments concerning it ? 


84. Pn. There is nothing more ordinary, Sir, in all govern- 
ments. You remember the hot diſpute there was ſome years 
ago about extending the exciſe, when a bill fer that purpoſe was 
brought into parliament. There were many at that time, per. 
haps the moſt part of the nation, who both in parliament and 
out of it, declared their opinion of that being a wrong regula· 
tion as loudly as any of you have done with relation to violent 
ſettlements. Now ſuppoſe that regulation had been enacted, doi 
you think the government would have proſecuted any man for 
the mere opinions that many would no doubr have continued to 
hold about that matter? And yet, at the ſame time, do you 
think that they would have ſuffered any of their ſubjects to 
ſtrike out againſt ſuch a regulation in fact, when once it was e- 
nacted? I was one of thoſe that oppoſed its being turned into 
an act with all the zeal I was capable of. And very poſſibly my 
opinion would not have been a whit altered, tho* the oppoſition 
had failed of ſucceſs. In that caſe I own I would have though: 
myſelf very tyrannically uſed, had I been puniſhed merely for 
my ſentiments upon that ſubject. And yet it would never have 

entered into my head that this private opinion of mine ver 1 
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E 37: Þ 
de accepted by the government, as an excuſe for my refuſing to 
n Or- ſubmit to the regulation. „ | 

to o- TH. I am glad you have mentioned this. For as theſe are, 
INCH I believe, the ſort of examples that miſlead you, ſo I hope they 
 obe- may contribute to ſet you right again. But before I point out 
2buke to you the principal difference which the particular branch of 
x. If | our ſubject that is now under our conſideration, viz. the nature 
oceed BF of eccle/raftical government, ſuggeſts, allow me, Philarchus, to 
of as aſk you one queſtion, As the exciſe ſcheme, in ſact, did not 
„ but take place, and the ſentiments of the majority of the nation did 
bedi- ſo far prevail that the regulation intended was not enacted by 
s ſen- if the legiſlature, how would you have taken it, had the executive 
roke, part of the government inſiſted at the rights upon your ſubmit- 
liſtent MM ting to that ſcheme, and the houſe of Peers upon an appeal had, 
Theo in their executive capacity, enforced: that regulation upon you, 
is the BF under no leſs a penalty than the forfeiture of your whole free- 
ading W hold? I have heard a ſaying of an eminent judge in England 
or an RF who was involved in a conteſt with the houſe of commons. 
e not Some body aſked him: Will you pretend to fight with the houſe 
O0 pu- of commons? To which he replied: Give me the law on my 
: fame BW /ide, and I'll fight king, lords, and commons. The aſſembly, 
n that how often ſo ever a prevailing party has, of late, diſcovered an 
git? WWF inclination to graſp at the whole legiſlative power, does not 
= yet pretend to be actually poſſeſſed of it. How fond ſoever that 
vern- party may be of violent intruſions, they have never yet got them 
years authoriſed by an act paſſed mY IR requiſite forms. On the 
ſe was contrary I believe they will be ſe far from attempting this, that 
„per. they cannot refuſe the contrary to have been, and ſtill to be the 
it and principle of this church. And you know an attempt made about 
egula · twenty years ago, being but ſuſpected to have a tendency this 
iolent way, met with ſuch an oppoſition that it failed, and ſhowed what 
d, do reception a more open attempt of that nature would be expoſed 
an for to. What do they do then in this caſe? What they cannot effect 
ned to in their /egi//ative capacity, they attempt to accompliſh in their 
o you executive, and that by a higher penalty than, in all probability, 
&s toi they would have propoſed as the ſanction of any law. Sir, the 
was e⸗ greateſt favourers of government, do freely allow of reſiſtance 
d into in ſuch a caſe. * And the rather that *tis a direct breach of the 
ly my conſtitution in one of the moſt important parts of it, viz. the 
d{ition executive power invading and, without conſent, uſurping what 


ought Wl is 
ly for | | | 

r have * Si Rex partem habeat ſummi imperii, partem alteram Populus aut Se- 
vas to natus, regi in partem non ſuam involanti, vis juſta opponi poterit, quia ea» 


be tcnus imperium non habet. Grot. de jure Bel. ac Pacts, I. 1. c. 4. § 13+ 
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1 jn effect the whole power of the government. So that altho' 
*he parallel were ſuppoſed to hold univerfally, and in all reſpects 
between civil and eccleſiaſtical government, yet, tis certain, that 
it might eaſily be turned againſt you on the preſent queſtion, 

But what appears to me of greater importance to obſerve to 
you, and what more properly belongs to the branch of the argu- 
ment we are now upon, is, that a compariſon of thoſe very in- 
ſtances in civil government, (let us take for example the one 
you haye mentioned, Philarchus) with the particular caſe wherein 
you think eccleſiaſtical authority ſhould be enforced with the ſame 
unrelenting rigidity, may make you ſenſible, I hope, of the dif- 


ference between the two, and that tho? it may be right, nay, an 


incumbent duty, to ſubmit in the one caſe, it may, for all that, 
be a fin to yield in the other, or to inſiſt upon it with an equally 
high hand. ; 1 | . 

And the firſt difference that I ſhall obſerve, is, that the one 
being only a matter of temporal property, there is nothing eſ- 
ſentially immoral, or intrinſically evil in its being decided either 
one way or other, at leaſt in our complying with, or ſubmitting 
to a regulation of one ſort or another; whereas the other having 
a direct and immediate influence upon the ſpiritual edification or 
deſtruction of Chriſtians, on the eternal ſalvation or damnation 
of precious and immortal ſouls, no circumſtance whatever can 
alter the moral nature thereof. I acknowledge, gentlemen, 
that J do not expect this argument will have the ſame ef- 
ſect upon you, as I hope it would have, if I had an oppor- 
tunityto repreſent to you the conſequences that violent ſettle- 
ments have upon our people, not only driving them to ſuch 
as contribute to debauch their minds, and deprave. their diſpo- 
{itions, and ſometimes to drive them from the ordinances al 
together or in a great meaſure, and if they ſtil] continue to at- 
tend upon them, yet depriving them of being edified thereby, 
by reaſon of the prejudices they are apt to contract againſt both 
the intruded and the intruders. Theſe are conſequences which 


+ 


cannot be ballanced by the good effects of ſubmiſſion ; for what 


does the authority of the church ſignify, when true religion is 
gone? or when it is employed in baniſhing it? In ſhort, the 
collecting a temporal reverſe in this. or that method, is a thing 


that a ſubje& may ſubmit to without ſin ; but the deſtroying of 
them for whom Chriſt died is quite another thing. : 


But there is a ſecond difference which I wiſh you would par- 
ticularly attend to. All that the civil government has in view, 
and that properly falls within their ſphere, or belongs to their 
buſineſs is obtained by a punctual compliance with the e 

enacted, 


TT W 4 

| enacted, though this compliance ſhould be only external. What- 
ever be your opinion of the matter, the end of the government is 
not at all affected thereby. Provided you pay your quota of the 
publick revenue, it will ſerve the purpoſe of defraying the charges 
of the government juſt as well, tho' you ſhould think a it wrong, 
as if you were ever ſo well ſatisfied of its being a right meaſure. 
| And therefore the civil rulers whatever they may be as men or 


one Chriſtians, yet as magiſtrates, they are not at all concerned with 
ein your inward ſentiments upon the ſubject, nor are they obliged 
ume 


by their office to enquire into them. Whereas in the eccleſia- 
ſtical ſociety the caſe is quite otherwiſe. A mere external obedi- 
ence does not ſerve the purpoſe, or anſwer the end. The obedi- 
ence that is demanded (if it be to Chriſt the only king, the 
only commander in that ſociety, to whom, and not to themſelves 
| the rulers are bound to enforce obedience), unleſs it proceed 
from the heart is utterly an abomination to him, He that kil- 
leth an ox is as if he flew a man ; he that facrificeth a lamb, as if 
he cut off a dog's neck ; he that offereth an oblation, as if he f 
fered fewine's blood ; he that burneth incenſe, as if he bleſſed an 
idol. Should I, in an immediate act of ſolemn worſhip, in the 
preſence, in the name, and by the authority of Chriſt, ſet apart 
one to his ſervice in the miniſtry of the goſpel, and give him a 
charge to be paſtor of the ſouls of his people, while at the ſame 


en, time I am conſcious to myſelf, that J am doing a thing that ap- 

ef- pears to me ruinous and deſtructive of the intereſt of his king- 
or- dom, hurtful to the eternal ſalvation of thoſe ſouls which he 
tle- 


prized at ſuch a rate, as to ſhed his precious blood for them, 


uch and that by an action that has the face of making proviſion 
po- for their ſpiritual edification, how can I expect his acceptance 
; al ot it, or imagine that it not deteſtable in his ſight ? For what- 
at- WT locver is not of faith is ſin +. | 80 
by, | 5 8 | 
oth + See the foot of page 22. Tho' what follows is equally applicable to 
lich the whole of the doctrine here inſiſted on, and is not quoted in ſupport of 
k the above paragraph particularly, I wiſh the reader would peruſe it to 
BE ſatisfy him, that it is no new, or ſingular, or independent doctrine that we 
[11 18 plead, DD, . * 
the La puiſſance ecclefiaftique eſt fort differente de la puiſſance civile, car c'eſt 
ing | une puiflance ſpirituelle, La regle de cette puiſſance, ou de cette police eſt 
: la parole de Dieu; elle s exerce au nom de Jeſus Chriſt, Elle a pour object 
3 la copſcience et Phomme interieur; les armes de cette puiſſance ne ſont point 
charnelles. L' egliſe ne condamne perſonne, ni à une amende pecuntaire, 
bar- ni a la mort. Elle cenſure ſeulement, elle enſeigne, elle prive de I ufage 
ew, des ſacremens, elle ſepare les pẽcheurs de la communion exterieure des fideles. 


W La matiere, ſur laquelle Ia police civile s' oceupe conſiſte dans des choſes pu- 
= nent temporelles, comme font les biens qu' on apelles de fortune; mais la 
puiſſance de l' egliſe ne s' occupe qu a l' egard des choſes ceieſtes et ſpiritu- 


5 elles 3 


1 


(Þ 


So different are the provinces of civil and eccleſiaſtical rul- 
ers, that with reſpe& to the very fame crimes, which may 
be the object both of civil puniſhment and of church cen- 
ſure; it is only the external act that expoſes one to puniſhment | 
from the magiſtrate 3; while church rulers are chiefly concerned 
with the inward temper and diſpoſition of the mind. Tho' a 
man ſhould maintain, for example, that he does not think adul- 
tery a crime, the laws of the land would not take hold of him 
tilt once he was guilty of the actual commiſſion thereof; and e- 
ven then, when once he has ſuffered the penalty decreed by the 

| laws, 


' 8 
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elles; comme ſont les myfleres du Reiaume des cievx, la pratique des vertus 
Chretiennes, La fin que ſe propoſe la puiſſance civile eſt que chacun, ſelon 
le rang qu? il occupe, jouiſſe des commoditez publiques, que les droits des 
particuliers ſoient conſervez, et que chacun mene une vie paiſible. Mais la 
puiflance eccleſiaſtique ne ſe propoſe point d' autre fin, que l' edification du 
corps de Jeſus Chriſt, Þ etabliſſement du ſon regne, la ſalut des pecheurs, la 
conduite des conſciences, et la confirmation de la foi des Chretiennes. La 
puiſſance politique a droit de contraindre, pour faire ce qu' elle veut, mais 
I eglife exhorte ſculement, ſans contraindre. La puiſſans politique fait des 
loix comn e il lui plait, et les change auſſi; mais la puiſſance de I egliſe eſt 
aſtreiente aux loix de Jeſus Chriſt, et elle ne peut ni le changer ni les varier, 
Pictet Theol. Chret. liv. 14. ch. 28. On dira, qui' il eſt de meme des le- 
giſlateurs ecciefiaſtiques, que des politiques, et que com me le magiſtrats ſont 
veritablement légiſlateurs, quoi qu? ils foient ſoumis a Dieu, les paſteurs 
peuvent Etere auſſi de vrais légiſlateurs. Px. Mais on auroit tort de parler 
ainſi; car il y a une grande difference entre les magiſtrats et les paſteurs, 
Dieu a donne aux magiſtrats la puiſſance ſur les corps et fur les biens de ceur 
qui leur ſont ſoumis; mais Dieu n' a point donné aux miniſtres de droit 
ſur la conſcience, On peut etre ſoumis à une magiftrat, A l' egard des bien 
de la vie preſente, ſans Etre pour cela privé de la grace de Dieu, «t du ſalut; 
mais, dans les choſes qui regardent la conſcience nous ne devons ettre ſoumis 
qu' à Dieu, parce que fi nous nous ſoummatons a quelqu' autre qu? a Ini, nous 
ne ſaurions Etre ſauvez. Ib. ch. 31. Quoi que I egliſe ne puiſſe point faire 
de loix qui obligent la conſcience, elle peut faire pourtant des canons et des | 
conſtitutions pour conſerver le bon ordre. L' authorite de ces conſtitutions 
eſt grande dans I' egliſe. mais il s' en faut beaucoup, qu? elles en aient autant 
que les loix divines. Elles ne ſauroient changer la natnre des choſes, et 
rendrc neceilaire et indiſpenſable, ce qui eſt de ſa nature indifferednt. Elles 
n' obligent qu* entant que l' egliſe les aiant faites, on ne pourroit les violer, 
ou les mepriſer, ſans commetre un ſcandale. L' ebfervation de ces confti- 
tutions ne metite rien devant Dieu, et on ne peche en ne les obſervant 
pas, que parce qu' on mepriſe une authorite legitime, et qu' en cela 
on viole Ja loi de Dieu, qui ordonne I' obeiſſance aux ſuperieurs. Mais 
une preuve que ces conſtitutions ſont de leur nature indifferentes, c' eſt qu 
il eſt permis à I egliſe de les changer quand il lui plait, au lieu qu? elle ne 
Jauroit commander la paillardiſe et le larcin, parce que ces choſes ſont de 
Jeur nature mauvaiſes. Il y a meme des occaſions ou il eſt permis de ne ſuivre 
pas les conſtitutions de I egliſe, comme font ceux qui ne peuvent jeuner dard 
les jours que l' egliſe a marquez pour une jour de jeune. A I egard de ces 
canons et de ces canftitutions il faut que l' egliſe prenne garde qu? elle ne 
s AViſe pas d'en faire ſur des choſes qui ne ſont pas indifferentes, Ib. cb, 32- 
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laws, the civil magiſtrate has no more to ſay to him, nor en- 
quires into the ſentiments of his mind concerning the matter 3 
whereas the church, which has for the object of its concern the 
conſcience and inward man, and whoſe bulineſs it is to procure 
obedience to Chriſt, who will have it from the heart or none at 
all, ought to deal chiefly with the heart and the conſcience, not by 
carnal weapons indeed, outward violence, or temporal motives, 


which can have no effect upon ſuch an object, but by means 


more ſuitable for the purpoſe. Inſomuch that, ſhould a profeſſed 
ſubject of Chriſt openly declare a diſpoſition to commit adultery, 
and maintain that he has no ſcruple to indulge it, as this would be 
as directly inconſiſtent with his profeſſion of Chriſtianity, nay, 


more ſo, than any ſingle act can be; ſo where ever church di- 


ſcipline flouriſhes in any ſort of vigour, it would take hold of 
ſuch a character without waiting for the actual commiſſion of the 
crime; nor would a ſubmiſſion to any the moſt grievous mortifi- 
cation avail with church rulers, who underſtood and executed 
the proper buſineſs of their office, for the abſolution of ſuch a 
perſon, without his expreſſing an inward deteſtation and abhor- 
rence of the crime. | 

If you would conſider the matter, Andropodius, in this light, 
you would ſoon be made ſenſible of the advantage which the 
honeſt high-church-man we have been ſpeaking of, and all the 
high-flyers who carry the matter his length, have over you who 
keep within any bounds of ſobriety. And try it when you will, 
gentlemen, you'll find that if your laws are to be put on the ſame 
footing with thoſe of Chriſt, there can be no conſiſtency, nor 
will it be in your power to ſtop till you arrive at Rome, You 
mult either go quite throw with the ſcheme, and cut us all off 
at once, as was done in England on the famous Bartholomeny 
day, and own with our conſiſtent Vindicator, that all who main- 
tain ſuch anarchical principles as ours ought to be turned out of 
the church, or give up any pretenſions to conſiſtency. If fix 


miniſters had appeared at the bar of the aſſembly for acknow- 


ledged adultery, and both they and hundreds of others had o- 
penly avowed the lawfulneſs of it, and inſiſted for liberty to 
indulge themſelves in the habitual practice of it, would any body 
that had a mind to make a panegyrick on the aſſembly, boaſt 
how eaſy they had been to ſuch men, or ſpeak of it as commen- 
dable moderation to ſuffer them to avow their principles as long 
as they abſtained from the actual commiſſion of the crime which 
they aſſerted in the face of the aſſembly their diſpoſition to com- 
mit upon every occaſion that might happen to occur? It is not 
only Mr. Gilleſpie, it is not only the preſbyteries of Dumferline, 

| Lin: 


| „„ 

Linlithgow, Perth, Biggar, &c. but in all corners of the church 
there are miniſters, elders, and private Chriſtians ready to make 
the moſt publick and avowed profeſſion of the very ſame prin- 
ciples for which, and for acting agreeable to them you have de- 
poſed Mr. Gilleſpie. It has been propoſed (and if the high mea - 
ſures are ſtill carried on, it may perhaps yet be done) to give in 
to the aſſembly a ſigned repreſentation of our principles upon this 
ſubject, for we do not at all conceal or diſſemble them: and if 
the miniſters whom I have had occaſion to, converſe with, can 
enable me to gueſs at the proportion of the whole, I doubt not 
but ſome hundreds of their hands might appear at ſuch a paper. 
Now tis certain, that in foro divino thoſe who are diſpoſed to 
commit a crime, and in foro eccle/iaſtico thoſe who profeſs or a- 
vow ſuch a diſpoſition, are equally guilty and equally ſcandalous, 
if not more ſo, than ſuch as have only committed a ſingle act of 
it. Where is the conſiſtency of your conduct then, when you 
. depoſe one for a ſingle act of a crime which I do not ſay only 
others have been as notoriouſly guilty of, as formally convicted 
of, whom you allow to enjoy all the privileges of Chriſtians, and 
to exerciſe all the parts of their office, even to fit and vote in 
the ſupreme court itſelf, but which hundreds avow in the face of 
that ſupreme court their habitual diſpoſition to commit? I do 
not aſk why you make no inquilition into the ſentiments of any 
who incline to conceal them? But in the caſe of an open avowed 
profeſſion of our ſentiments, even in the ſupreme court, by mem- 
bers of it, how is it conſiſtent with eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, .or 
{favours of procuring obedience to Chri/?, ſuch ſort of obedience 
as he demands, and ſuch as he has appointed you to enforce with 
his cenſures as miniſters in Hi kingdom, to.neglect theſe declared 
ſentiments, and only to inſiſt that the declarers of them ſhauld + 
act contrary to them? and to inflict the cenſures of Chriſt's 
church upon men who act agreeable to them? If it be conſiſtent 
with the character of Chriſtians, or of miniſters, to maintain. ſuch 
ſentiments, is it not likewiſe ſo to act agreeable.to them? And 
if it be cenſurable to commit any act of a erime, is it not equal- 
ly ſo, at leaſt, to avow an habitual diſpoſition to commit it, in 
a ſpiritual government, where no obedience is accepted by the 
omniſcient king, but what comes from the heart, and none ſhould 
1 accepted by his inferior miniſters but what ĩs profeſſed to be 

uch? Fg, 


$ 5. Pn, To tell you the truth, Sir, I do not conſider. the 
general aſſembly in the caſes now under conſideration, in the 
{ame light that you do. When you are exerciſing diſcipline pro- 


perly 


j 
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ch perly { called, and judging of ſcandals, or of mens, ſpiritual 
ke rights, in order to their being admitted to, or excluded from 
_ the ſacraments for example, or any privilege that is Eu to 
de- Chriſtians as ſach, I ſhall allow that it is the conſcience you 
ea- 


have then to do with, and perhaps in ſuch caſes, we ſecular folks 
would leave you pretty much to your own way, or if any of us 
did intermeddle, very poſſibly we would be obliged to adopt 

our own ſtile, however much out of the way of our ordinary 
E But let me tell you, Theodulus, tho' your kingdom is 
not of this world, yet the temporalities of your benefices are. 
The ſtipends, gleibs and manſes that are annexed by the laws 
of the land to the ſeveral paſtoral cures of this eſtabliſhed church, 
are as ſenſible and ſecular things as the rent of my eſtate. And 
in judging of the diſpoſal of ſuch things, I conſider the aſſembly 
as a court authoriſed by the laws of the land, which as it mult 
take theſe laws for its rule in ſuch matters, ſo you will find it 
impoſſible to enforce the execution of them without having fre- 

uently recourſe to the ſecular methods of ſupporting your au- 
e While you are acting in a ſecular capacity, and diſ- 
in poſing of ſecular concerns, theſe ſecular methods are not at all 
unſuitable. Vour own argument will return upon you, when 
the circumſtances are ſo ſimilar. For a preſentee, when once he 
is ordained, will get a charge of horning for the payment of his 
ſtipend, which will have as good an effect, and the money will 


em- go as far in maintaining his family, whether you lay your hand 
„or vpon him willingly or unwillingly. In theſe fort of concerns, 
:nce you act by vertue of an authority derived from the parliament of 
War | Great Britain, And I really think, that as the parliament has 
ar 


committed to you the execution of a law relating to tempora- 

auld lities, it ſhould likewiſe cloath you with temporal powers for 

| enforcing and compleating that execution. I dare ſay if the ge- 

neral aſſembly would apply for a law to enable them to ſuſpend 

ſuch not only ab officio, but likewiſe a beneficio, it would never be 

And refuſed. And I am verily perſuaded that ſuch a law would be 
of great uſe to make the authority of the aſſembly more re- 

„ in ſpected. 1 5 . 555 

the TH. I muſt really beg your pardon, my dear P};/archas, to 

ould ſay that wuat you have juſt now honeſtly confeſſed, opens up ta 

o be me the true ſource of what I ſhall take the liberty to call our 

preſent calamities. A great many gentlemen, and particularly 

ſuch as follow the buſineſs of the law in the ſecular courts, are 

members of the general aſſemblies. They have not been bred to 

the the ſtudy of divinity. A theological ſyſtem, or other book of 

chat kind, they would be aſhamed, moſt of them, to own chat 

| E = they 
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to an eccleſiaſtical ſociety, it will ſoon extinguiſh the other. 
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they. had ever looked into. And as for any true Chriſtian, diſ- 
cipline, however eſſential it really is to the flouriſhing of Chriſt's, 
kingdom in the world, is it not looked upon, my dear Sir, by 
a great many of you, as an old faſhioned fooliſh cuſtom, the 
remnant of which that is {till left amongſt us, if you ſuffer, it to 
wear out with any decency, you imagine, do'nt. you, that you, 
deſerve to be applauded for your complaiſance ? And what is 
it, pray Sir, that you would ſubſtitute in the room of it? Some. 
degree of temporal power. This might poſſihly be highly accep- 
table to ſome of our brethren who bave no reliſh. for the true 
ſpirit of Chriſt's government. And in ſo far as the exerciſe of 
it is in your own hands, you ſeem to have no taſte for any thing 
elſe. But do you not ſee where you are driving? And have 
vou never heard of what a ſuperſtructure has been built upon as 
lender a foundation ? The truth is, ſpiritual and temporal go- 
vernment are like the iron and clay in Nebuchadnezzar's image, 
not capable of incorporating. Whenever the laſt is admitted in- 


1 am ſure, Philarchus, if you and others who have a ſhare. 
in the civil government of your country, would but attend either 
to the natural operation, or to the felt and experienced conſe- 
quences of temporal power in eccleſiaſtic hands as ſuch, you 
would not be ſo forward in cloathing with any degree of it thoſe 
who may (perhaps ſooner than you are aware; for: let me put 
you in mind that profanity and infidelity, which, however much 
the character of the preſent age, is an unnatural ſtate of man- | 
kind, degenerate as they are, have frequently ended in, and in- 
deed are apt to produce ſtuperſtition, which may poſſibly be the 
character of the next) who, may come, I ſay, at length to out- 


ſhine in their borrowed ornaments, and eclipſe thoſe who have 
lent them. Some: gentlemen, from a ſuperficial. conſideration of - 
objections that are indeed unanſwerable againſt the antichriſtian 
hierarchy, bave been led to look upon the ſpiritual government : 


and chriſtian diſcipline of the church as interfering with the ci- 
vil power, and a ſort of imperium in imperio. And I own, that 
a power of the ſame lind where there are two different laſt re- 
ſorts in.the-exerciſe of it, and the ſame perſons are the ſubjects | 
of it, cannot be denied to be ſo. They are as inconſiſtent. as | 
d'; is is Sod 5 F / 01 „% eo o-* | | | 
two bodies in the ſame. individual, part of ſpace. No, man can, | 
ſerve two ſuch, maſters: for he muſs hold to, the one and deſpiſe, 8 
the other. Whereas a power that is merely ſpiritual, and that 
deals only in ſuch cenſures as are peculiar to the church, of Chriſt, 
for the breach of his, laws, is really no more an. encroachment 
upon the magiſtrates province, than my avoiding. any n 1 
CEO | | ary 
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ſary fellowſhip with a man who is not to my taſte. Such eccle- 
ſiaſtic diſcipline, and civil government, are like ſpirit and body, 
which can exiſt in the ſame ſpace without the leaſt interference. 


As for your propoſal of applying to parliament for impower- 
ing church courts to enforce obedience to their deciſions by the 


temporal penalty of a mulct or fine, there cannot be a clearer e- 


vidence to what unforeſeen lengths people may be carried, when 
once they ſuffer themſelves to be embarked in the keen purſuit 
of any particular object in view. It is true the church of Rome 
have ſometimes laid claim to the temporal, as well as ſpiritual 
ſword, * and have often wielded it to the great terror of the 
world, and particularly of thoſe to whom it properly belongs. 
Witneſs. the ſhameful diſcipline of ſcourging which Henry I. 
of England was obliged to ſubmit to from the hands of the monks 
of Canterbury. But you know Sir, that even the ſoberer Papiſts, 
eſpecially of modern times, ſuch as M. Du Pin and others, are 
aſhamed of, and renounce any ſuch pretences. Taking away 


a man's life is but a higher degree of the ſame ſort of puniſhment 


with that of depriving him 'of the means of preſerving it ; and 
even the terrible tribunal of the inquiſition does not. aſſume. a 
power of inflicting it. All they do is to deliver over the here- 


| tick to the ſecular arm, They even intercede with the magi- 
as, 


ſtrate for lenity to the wretch whom they put into his hands, 
and beg (tender-hearted creatures !) that if his /;fe cannot, at 
leaſt his blood may be ſpared. The judges, who dare not deſpiſe 
ſuch. powerful interceſſion, are obliged to yield to it, and that 
the unhappy criminal may not want any favour that was deman- 
ded, inſtead of ordering his head to be cut off, whereby his 
blood might be ſpilt, they only condemn him to be burnt alive. 


All this is a farce indeed. But that very farce is owing to ſome 


remaining impreſſions which nothing, you ſee, can efface, that 


ſecular power is the peculiar province of the civil magiſtrate, 


If I thought that any of you were really in earneſt for this 
power of fining in eccleſiaſtic courts, I am confident I could 
convince you, or any that have ſeriouſly at heart the proſpe- 
rity of true religion, of the impropriety of it ; by ſhowing 
you, that it is none of Chri/?s cenſures, and is not ſuitable 
to the ſpiritual nature of his government; that it is calculated 
tor ſupporting only our ow7: authority, not that of Chry/?, who 

: | e | has 


_ ® Solent canones imponere pecuniarias pœnas, interdum uſque ad bonorum 
confiſcationem. Interdum etiam imponunt pœnas corporales citra vitae aut 
membrorum periculum, ut eſt flagellationis pœna. Interdum etiam uſque 
ad condemnationem ad triremes. Suarez, Def, Fid. Cath, ch. 2. 
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has endued his church with ſaficient authority for cenſuring 
the breach of is laws; that it could not fail to prove a temp- 
tation to weak men to violate the dictates of their own con- 
ſciences, and conſequently to diſobey the church's King and 

Head ; that the weight of it would fall heavieſt on the ſincereſt 

<hriſtians, and the trueſt diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt ; and that in a 

divided ſtate of the church eſpecially, it would involve us in end- 

leſs mifchief and ſcandal. Conſtantine who conſulted the real 

intereſt and peace of the church, when he threw the libels of 

the biſhops againſt one another into the fire, did on the other 
„hand, when he endued them with temporal power, a thing that 
KEV in the iſſue proved the ruin of true religion, and contributed to 
4 the advancement of Antichriſt's kingdom. For upon that ſlen- 
der foundation a ſuperſtructure was by degrees raiſed of ſuch 
amazing grandure, that Chriſtianity was not able to bear the 
weight of it, and perhaps will not be quite razed till Chriſt ſhall 
deſtroy it with the brightneſs of his coming. And indeed it has 
been obſerved that all churches, and particularly the church of 
Scotland, in proportion as they have approached to Rome, and 
been animated with the ſpirit of Antichriſti, have affected ſome 
degree of ſecular power; and in proportion as they have reced- 
ed therefrom, have renounced all pretenſions to it. The renun- 
ciation of this church is ſo explicite, that I hope it may ſuper- 
ſede the neceſſity of illuſtrating the above and other arguments 
that may be adduced upon the ſubjet, And therefore I ſhall 
only 22 you to the act, Se. 8. Aſem. 1639. where you will 
find among other cau/es .of the many and great evils that had 
troubled the peace of this kirk and kingdom, the civil power of i 
kirkmen, and giving to perſons merely eccleſiaſtical the power 'of 
both ſwords, are particularly mentioned. And therefore it is ex- 
preſly ordained, That the civil places and N. B. power of kiri- 
men be holden flill as unlawful in this kirk. 

But whether this additional power of a ſecular nature ſhall be 
thought proper to be inſiſted on or not, that which gives me the 
moſt ſenſible alarm in the characters of many who make the 
greateſt figure, have the moſt powerful ſway in, and are the moſt 
conſtant and ſtanding members of our general aſſemblies, is, 
that many of them do not ſeem to conſider the church in any 
other light but as a creature of the civil government, In fo far 
as the diſpoſal of any temporalities is committed to an eccleſia- 
ſtic judicature by authority of parliament, this is what they can 
underſtand, and appears to draw ſome ſort of regard from them. 
But as for the church being a ſociety erected, and a government 
inſtituted therein by Chriſt for purpoſes purely ſpiritual, pointing 
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ng | at quite other ends than thoſe of civil government, and carried 
WP” on by very different means, if ever it falls under their conſidera- 
= tion in this view, I muſt be excuſed to ſay, that I heartily with 
n 


there was a more ſenſible appearance of it in their conduct. 
There is no affair that takes up more time and occaſions greater 


n a debates in the general geg than the ſettlement of vacant 
ad- churches. And a matter, to be ſure, of no ſmall importance it is, 
on = conſidered in the light of providing for the church paſtors accor- 
; of 


= ding to God's own heart, who may feed them, and promote the 


her great end of their ſpiritual edification. It is true, that by the 
hat laws of this land, a right to the publick maintenance may depend 
| to upon the deciſions of church judicatories. But has not this cir- 


Ws cumſtance (which I could eaſily ſhow you is conſidered by the parli- 
W ament itſelf, only as a conſequence of the thing) ſo abſolutely en- 
groſſed the attention of many, and become ſo far the only object 


hall of their concern, that theſe affairs are frequently decided not on- 
has ly without any regard to the edifcation of the people, but in a 
1 E | manner that muſt obviouſly and apparently tend to their ſpiritual 
and 


deſtruction? And mult this circumſtance of a benefice annexed 


ome to the cure of ſouls, together with another which indeed I believe 
ced- WR muſt be added here, a number of lawyers being members of our 
wn- ſupreme court, make an eſſential alteration in the nature of our 
per- proceedings, and change that /þirifual government which Chriſt 
ents BW has inſtituted, and that /p/ritual power which he has given to 
= his church, for edification and not for deſtruction, into ſomething 
Wi 


merely ſecular, where edification is ſo far from being at all in 


had x view; that ſpiritual de/?rudion is the known, the notour, and the 
-r of experienced conſequence ? We have long carried on our proceed- 
er "of ings, in the name and by. the authority of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
s ex- eſpecially in the awful ſentence of depoſing a miniſter out of his 
kirk. 


ſereice. But if the influence of the gentlemen who commonly 
W fit about the throne continues to prevail, it is high time for us 


11 be do alter our ſtile, or rather to let the civil judges decide all theſe 
e the matters, not in the New-kirk iſle, but on the other fide of the 
> the WH Parliament-cloſe. : Nt 
molt i PH, I find, Theodulus, we ſecular members of aſſembly, and 
„ eſpecially the lawyers, ſtick much in your ſtomach. I have heard 
any of a Preſbyterian period when the noble and honourable elders 
o far were not ſuch unwelcome gueſts in the church courts, to thoſe 
lefia- that were of your way of thinking. I. doubt not, the lawyers 
y Can whoſe practice lies chieſly in the ſecular courts, may bring with 
hem. them into your judicatories ſomething of what has grown habi- 
ment tual to them, and is not fo eaſily ſhaken off. But as to the alte- 
ting ation of your ſtile, I ſuſpect you may be in ſome miſtake. I have 


: I | heard 
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beard ſome of your on friends make ſuch a propoſal : whether 
they were in earneſt as they ſeemed to be, or if it was archly in- 
tended to expoſe fuch proceedings as appeared to them inconſiſt- 
ent with the language that was uſed upon the occaſion, I ſhall 
not determine. But I aſſure you, it is a circumſtance that we give 
ourſelves very little concern about. If it be the ſtile of the court, 
we have no ſcruple to comply with it: let that anſwer for all. 

Tu. As for the inconſiſtency, Sir, I appeal to what yourſelf 
was faying but a little ago, and the capacity in which you pre- 
tend to act, when the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is uſed, 
and ſhall I fay, talen in vain? If any of thoſe who are ſenſible 
of, and concerned for this inconſiſtency, as a breach of the third 
command, have ever ſeriouſly propoſed an alteration of our 
ſtile, I think they draw a very wrong inference from it. The 
church's ſtile is an evidence of what ought to be the church's W 
conduct. While they are conſtituted. in Chriſt's name, let 
them beware of doing any thing but what they have his au- 
thority for: and this, Sir, in my apprehenſion,” would in ano- 
ther fort anſwer for all. But if a member of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment were accuſed of acting in that capacity, for the French inte. 
reſt, would he think it a ſufficient falving of the matter, to pro- 
poſe that they ſhould alter their ſtile, and call themſelves the 
peers or commons of France in parliament aſſembled? | 
It is very true, Philarchus, what you obſerve : time was when 
the noble and honovrable elders were thought very uſeful in 
the church judicatories, not only after the Revolution, but eſpe- 
cially above a hundred years ago. But then it is as true, that 
there were many of them in thoſe periods that were animated 
with a hearty zeal for the ſpiritual intereſt of Chriſt's kingdom, 
and had a real concern for the edification of his people. Witneſs MW 
the acts of parliament about the ſettlement of vacant churches 
1649 and 1690. I do affure you that it would be a recc.1men- 
dation of an elder to me, not only that he was a great man, but 
that he was a lawyer too, if he appeared to prefer the laws of 
God to thoſe of any of his creatures, and if, when ſitting in a 
court of Chriſt, and acting in his name and authority, he paid 
the ſame regard to hi laws, as thoſe of our temporal ſovereigns 
meet. with in their courts. A very large character of every one 
of the aſſembly elders is formally atteſted indeed by a preſbytery 
with their commiſſions : Particularly, © That he is faithful in 
« the diſcharge of his office, tender and circumſpect in his walk, 
« punctual in his attendance upon ordinances, and ftri&t in his 
6 obfervation of the Lord's day, and in regularly keeping up 
5 the worſhip of God in his family,” If there was no ground 

| '0 
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to ſuſpect any of theſe atteſtations of raſhneſs and precipitancy, 
| 1 on the intereſt of religion might be ſafely truſted in ſuch. 
hands. —-- ; : 18 i. 

An. I am confident, Theodulus, upon reflexion you. will thank 


cher 
in- 
aſiſt- 
ſhall 


me for interrupting you, and that upon ſecond thoughts you 
give will moderate your zeal in this matter. I wiſh the aſſembly had 
burt, ¶ not required ſuch an atteſtation. But as the caſe ſtands, what 
l. would you have preſbyteries to do? If any member knows the 
\rſef falſehood of any of the facts, I think he would be bound. to. ob- 
pre · ect againſt the atteſtation of them. But for a preſbytery, in ſo 
uſed, publick a manner to betray a ſuſpicion, of gentlemens characters, 
ible how can it be done without the groſſeſt rudeneſs and ill man- 
third ners? Or how can ſo much as a ſuſpicion be entertained with- 
our out the breach of charity ? „„ 53 
The . Tu. My dear Sir, whatever your ſucceſs may happen to be, 
rch's I ſhall always think myſelf obliged, to my good friend for his 
„ let concern to preſerve me even from an apprehended indiſere- 
au- tion. But I can aſſure you, that this is a matter of greater im- 
ano - portance with me, than to give way to a matter of meer polite- 
arlia-neſs and complaiſance. I ſhall readily acknowledge, that hat- 
inte. ever defect of that kind I had even a certain knowledge of in the 
pro- Character of any gentleman, it would not be treating him with 
s the that civility that is due to him, to make any unneceſſary mention 


of it before others, eſpecially in his abſence. Nay, it would 


when be a breach of charity to entertain a groundleſs ſuſpicion of any 
ful in man. But alas! Sir, the caſe is quite different, when we are 
eſpe⸗ called to give a formal and ſolemn atteſtation, in judgment to 
„ that facts, the truth of which, in a caſc of great importance, is reſer- 
mated red to our knowledge of them. I proteſt} to you, that at this 
dom, moment, L have not. the leaſt doubt of the archbiſhop of Cauter- 


itneſs bury's keeping up the worſhip of God regularly in his family, 


irche: and yet if I were called to ſign an atteſtation of this fact, I can 
men- ſcarcely think it would ſurpriſe. you, if I. ſhould make a ſcruple 
n, but of doing it before I enquired a little farther into the matter. Be- 
wa of | cauſe my atteſtation. of a fact does, in the nature of. the thing, 
g in a imply, not ſurely. my ignorance, but my knowledge of it. If 1 
e paid if ſhould. ſign. a declaration that the number of ſtalks in a ſneaf of 
reigns corn, which I refuſed to count, or by any means to inform my= 
ry one ſelf about, was even, I would be as guilty of falſhood, tho' there 
bytery i be an equal chance that it may be ſo, as if I had aſſerted there was 
ful in not above twenty in it. And therefore to explain away the obvi- 
; walk, eus. meaning of ſuch. a formal atteſtation: of our knowledge of 
in his . facts, as if it were only a declaration of our not knowing them ta 
ing up be falſe, or pro/uming them to be true, appears to me fo incon- 
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| fiſtent with common honeſty and ſincerity, and of ſo great cons 
ſequence in religion and morality, that I cannot help being deeps 
ly concerned, leſt a ſcandal not eaſy to be wiped off be thereby 
brought upon the church of Scotland. How can we expect the 
preſence or countenance of the God of truth with aſſemblies o# 
pened and conſtituted by ſuch notorious falſhood ? Falſhood, Sir 
I fay, if the proceeding be upon your plan, let the facts atteſteſ 
happen to be ever ſo true in themſelves. For beſides that, in the 
nature of the thing, an atteſtation does evidently ſuppoſe ou 
knowledge of the facts atteſted, it is certain, Sir, that the aſſemsl 
bly not only requires us to inform them of certain facts, buf 
does like wiſe explicitely require us to be at pains in order to ins 
- form ourſelves of the truth of them previouſly to our atteſtation 
of them, that we may inform them of nething but what we have 
the knowledge of ourſelves. They do expreſly by Act Gib. Aﬀe 
ſem. 1744, © enjoin preſbyteries in time coming to take care that 
« all commiſſions be in due orm, according to the acts of afſems 
« bly; and in order to this, that they be at all due pains to ge 
ce themſelves informed, that the elders ſent up by them to the af 
<« ſembly or atteſted by them as ſent by burghs be qualified in 
e theſe terms. Which takes away all pretenſions, as if the means! 
ing of the thing was only that we knew nothing to the contraryy 
or preſumed the matter to be ſo. The truth is, Sir, if this wert 
all that is in it, nothing could be imagined more idle. If a gen 
tleman's being ordained an elder is a ſufficient preſumption thati 
he is in all reſpects ſuch as we atteſt him to be, why may not 
the aſſembly preſume this as well as a prerbytery ? Their very in- 
fiſting on an atteſtation from a preſbytery where the gentleman's* 
reſidence or property is ſuppoſed to be, tho' they had not par- 
ticularly enjoined an enquiry, is as good as a thouſand evidences! 
that it is not the preſumption that is to be reſted in. 3 

All this would hold good, tho” the preſumption lay on the fa- 
vourable ſide. But pray allow me to aſk, Can you ſay that it 
does ſo? If it did, what could tempt one of your advocates ta! 
repreſent our ſeeking information in this matter, as endeavours? 
to exclude gentlemen from being members of aſſembly, by 
« ſetting up ſtrict inquiſitions againſt them.” And in another 
place, as © turning preſbyteries-into courts of inquiſition int 
4 gentlemens private characters“. By the by, you ſee what 
treatment this vindicator of the aſſembly gives to their authority® 
when it was interpoſed in a way he does not approve of. For if the? 
inſiſting for information in order to the atteſting the qualifications? 
of gentlemen that are choſen members of aſſembly be a Turning? 
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* The General Aſſem. vindicated, P. 28, and 31, 32. 
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Meerles its crurtt of ingui/ition, it is the aſſembly 1944 that 
done it. Yet he is ſo far from giving obedience bimſelf, 


the is angry at thoſe who are willing to do it, and gives the 


g which they enjoin ſcurrilous and dpprobriohs nicknames: 
ite, at the ſame time, he plainly'ipſiguates it to be his opinion 
"the ain e, this injunction would in effect exclude 
iu being members of aſſembly ſome geritlemen whom he is ye- 
fond to have acting in that capacity. But after all, where is 


186 

ſtrictneſs of the inquilition, or the privacy of the character 
t is pryed into? Such is the nature of the ſeveral particulars, 
t I ſhould think, in a gentleman of any conſiderable Ration, 
| they uſually are who can afford their attendance upon the aſ- 
pbly at Edinburgh), the truth or falſhood of them can ſcarce- 
be ſo profound a ſecret, as that none of their beſt acquain- 
ces among the clergy know any thing about the matter. A 
atleman's performing the office of an elder in his own pariſh 
urely none of the privateſt parts of his character. I wiſh it 
re. not ſo common a thing in perſons of the rank we are now 


2 


aking of to run, upon many occaſions, with little ſcruple in- 
the ſame exceſs of riot with others who make little profeſſion. 
ſeverity of manners, or of ſeriouſneſs or ſtrictneſs in religion, 
o render a gentleman pretty noted in the world, who is cau- 
bs in abſtaining from the appearance of evil, or tender and 
Fumſpect in bis walk. If he really pays a regard to the Lord - 
i and attends the ordinances habitually, if he goes with the mul- 
de to the houſ® of God, it is impoſſible for a gentleman, of 
IE to do it in fo ſecret a manner, as not to be ealily and yell 
bun. The only remaining particular which can furniſh the 
[t handle for alledging any indiſcretion in prying into a gen- 
an's domeſtic affairs, is the article relating to family auor- 
b. But if it is indeed regularly kept up, it muſt be either by 
ſelf in perſon, or by a chaplain. Tf by a. | 
can be no ſecret: and the very ſingularity of the thing in 


lit ſo uſual a thing for gentlemen now a-days to perform that 
EY (ſbemſelves, that where there is no chaplain, and no body 
bws any thing about the matter, it may be 
pree of certainty ſufficient for an atteſtation? For my part, 
on that the very neceſſity of having recourſe to the bare pre- 
tion, for want of any other evidence, would, in the pre- 
b ſtate of things eſpecially, not a little weaken that preſum - 
, Te TT NES og 
Ph, L believe, Audropodiut, we had better let this matter alone, 
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f by a chaplain, that ſure- 


Wh 2 ſtation, would help to make it notour, if he did it himlelf. 


>. preſumed with a 


honeſtly my ſentments apom the ſubject, theſe 
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atteſtations have already expoſed you ta ſo much ridicule, and] 
are like to bring ſo much more upon you, that I am perſuaded 
the church would act a wiſer part, to repeal the laws that require 
them, than to inſiſt upon the rigorous execution of them,  - 


culties ? I undertake to anſwer for the brethren of my way of 
thinking, that as it was none of them that puſhed the enacting 


them, provided Theodulus would perſuade any of his friends to 
make the motion. But had any of us appeared againſt the en- 
acting of them, or ſhould we propoſe a repeal of them, you may 
eaſily gueſs what a cry would be raiſed againſt us, as if we in- 
tended to throw the government of the church into graceleſs| 
hands, who had no concern whether religion ſhould ſink or ſwim, 
And now, Theodulus, that you have ſeen what the conſequence 
is of enacting ſuch regulations, I hope you'll be ſenſible that it 
would be a kind office done to the church, to ſet her at liberty 
from thoſe ignominious fetters, that ſerve only to clog the free- 
dom of her actings, and expoſe her to the ridicule of ſuch a8 
wait for her halting. Our principles lead us to give obedience 
to our ſuperiors ; and therefore, as long as ſuch regulations con- 
tinue in force, we cannot chuſe the terms, nor atteſt the charac-| 


the form preſcribed. But if you would impartially examine the 
words, and reflect upon the /?ri&neſ5 and punctuality, &c. that 


there are many amongſt the clergy themſelves, of whom ſuch a 
character would not appear to be a little ſtretched. . 


lings to get out of it. One while, it would be uncharitableneſs 
not to preſume this character of every man: and if this will not 
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Ax. Who are they, Sir, that have involved us in ſuch. diff. 


of ſuch things, ſo we ſhould not ſtand in the way of repealing 


ter of elders that are ſent to the aſſembly, otherwiſe than in 


is required to be atteſted, I fancy you may perceive that the au- 
thors of theſe regulations have overſhot the mark, and tied us 
down to a form of words, that, if they were to be taken literal- 
ly, could ſcarcely be applied to any body at all. I doubt, if 


Tu. I do ſee plainly enough indeed, that there are ſome people 
pretty deeply bemired, by the very inconſiſtency of their wrelt- 


do, you fly to the oppoſite extreme, and then it is a character 
too high for any man. But pray, dear Sir, are there not real 
differences among men, particularly in their moral and religious 
characters? And is it not the intention of the church to exclude 
from the exerciſe of the ſupreme power, in her government, men 
that do, by their external behaviour, diſcover their want of any 
real regard to God and religion, not only by throwing up all 
worſhip of a ſupreme Being entirely, but likewiſe by attending it 
very rarely in publick, and having it in their ſamilies IE 


U : 43 ] | I | 2 as ” 

and then only upon ſome extraordinary occaſion ? And to ad- 
mit only ſuch as are known to devote the Lord's day to religi- : 
ous exerciſes, habitually to attend the publick aſſemblies, and to . 
make the worſhip of God a ſtated and ordinary part of their fa- 


aded 
Pare 


diff 


y.of mily oeconomy ? Is there not a real and a ſenſible difference be- 

ting tween theſe two characters? And may not the one, in the lite- 

975 ral uſe of language, be deſcribed by ſtrictneſs and punctuality, 
$to 


in oppoſition to, and for diſtinguiſhing it from the other? I am 


e en. very ſorry that there are any of the firſt. character among the 


may profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and ſhould be much more ſo, if it was ; ö 
e m. the, common character even of the office-bearers and rulers of the | 
elels = Chriſtian church, particularly of miniſters of the goſpel, and 


that in a church where a higher degree of reformation has been, 


ence ll thro* the good hand of God, attained than in many others, But ; 
aat it WS whatever: juſt grounds of complaint there may be amongſt us, 8 
berty Wl do you really know no elders of a higher rank, to whom the fe- a 
free · Bi cond character may be literally and juſtly given? I am ſure 1 5 
ch as know ſeveral, and I hope as long as there is a church in this land, | F 
lience there ſhall always be ſome of this character in every ſtation of 15 
con- life. . 3 ä — a ang mW 
Arac-N If the elders whom you atteſt do not really deſerve the cha- nh 
an in g racter, do you think that your atteſtation of them is obedience. = 
ie the to the church? I do not aſk if you are bound by the authority of Mo 
that WW any church upon earth, (as a certain brother expreſſed it before a 5 
ne au- reverend ſynod), to “ do in a publick capacity, when ſitting as - 
ed us judges. in the name of Chriſt, what in our private conduct, 3% 
iteral. . would render us infamous for ever“? But I aſk, if you 1 
bt, if really think that this is the thing required by tlie church? Sir, 2 
uch a Hit is moſt certain that the thing required of us is the direct con- 5 
trrary. If the church demands information from us, can it be a jy 
people falſe information, think you? Does ſhe not expreſly require us 5 
wrelt- ¶ to chuſe none to be members of aſſembly, but ſuch as are of the AY 
leneſs haracter deſcribed ? And to atteſt none as ſuch till we have in- 1 
il not ¶ ormed ourſelves of the truth? And therefore if you chuſe ſuch 1 
rater Is are not of that character, and eſpecially if you refuſe when _ 1 5 
Xt real called upon, to be at any pains to get yourſelves informed of *y 
ligious he facts atteſted, inſtead of obeying the aſſembly, it is undoubt- "Wy 
xclude Wdly certain, Sir, that you are guilty, not only of a wrong thing, Li. 
„ men but particularly of a moſt formal and obſtinate diſobedience  * is 
of any o the aſſembly ; implicitely to all the regulations enacted upon 
up all his ſubject, and explicitely to A 6th. Aſem. 1744. 
ding it In order to get out of this ſcrape, I find you would both be 
t now 


Pleaſed to get theſe acts repealed. And for my part, I frankly 
5 eee * 


and 
8 * Baine's Synod ſermon, p. 2g. 
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L. 44. J. 


own that, as this matter is commonly apprehended, and even 
upon the principles that are openly eſpouſed, the ſcandal of the 
thing, as well as the atheiſtical and provoking impiety there 
would be in conſtituting by falſchood the ſupreme judicature of 
him who is truth itſelf, is ſo ſhocking to me, that whoever are 
inſenfible how loudly the application of ſome remedy is called 
for, ſeem to me to have a ji 


t egree of callouſneſs in theſe matters 
beyond my comprehenſion. I would yield, a great deal rather 
than have the mortification of ſeeing things continue upon ſuch 
a footing ; indeed almoſt any thing but having an active hand 
in putting the government of Chriſt's church in the power of 
thoſe who are fo far from profeſſing a hearty concern for his in. 
tereſt, or for the edification of his people, that they will not ſo 
much as pay him that external homage which the very profeſſion 8 
of Chriſtianity ſo eſſentially implies. This, I am afraid, there 
would be a ſtep made to, by the repeal of ſuch regulations as we 
are ſpeaking of. For you cannot fail to be ſenſible that in. pro- 

portion to the danger which preſbyteries are in of giving falſe 
atteſtations, ſo preciſely muſt be the hazard which the church 
runs of falling under the government of men who want the qua- 
lifications that are required to be atteſted, Why would you wiſh 
that preſbyteries were freed from the neceſſity of giving theſe 

/ atteſtations ? But becauſe there is ground to fear that many of 
thoſe elders, eſpecially who ſtand faireſt for being choſen mem- | 
bers of aſſembly or commiſſion, do really want the qualifications 
required? And if it be ſo, and eſpecially if the evil is in a pro- 
greſſiye motion, is there not an equal danger that the decifion 


* » 


of all eccleſiaſtical matters among us may fall into the hands of 


thoſe who want theſe qualification? 8 
Vou ſeem to inſinuate indeed that it would be no great 
matter if it ſhould be ſo. But pray, gentlemen, allow me to 
aſk you how far you will really pretend to carry this matter? 
What if the very reyerſe of all theſe qualifications ſhould happen 
to be the caſe? When. once irreligion has grown faſhionable, 
and has deeply infected the upper ranks of life, tis hard to ſay 
what lengths it may be ſuffered to run, before divine providence 
ſhall ſee fit to interpoſe in order to a revolution. Now let us 
ſuppoſe, what I muſt confeſs, I am not without apprehenſions 
ſome of us may live to ſee, that one who looks upon the Chri- 
ſtan religion as an impoſture, at leaſt has no firm belief of the 
truth of it, ſhould have ſo much intereſt among the corrupt part 
of the clergy, as to get himſelf ordained an elder with a view to 
a ſeat in the aſſembly, where a right to ſo much temporal pro- 
WELLES ͤ IE ab r . Rks Da ie 44.008 
perty is often ultimately decided, You know our modern ps 
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dels are not at all ſtraitened in their principles about as much 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity as will ſerve this purpoſe. Let us ſup- 

oſe ſome ſuch in the character of elders ſo far from being ſtrict 
in regularly keeping up the worſhip of God in their families, 
that it is not ſo much as moved for when a miniſter is their 
gueſt, unleſs it be very rarely, perhaps, in complaiſance to 
ſome of the graver ſort. Let us ſuppoſe them as often ſpending 
the Lord's — in paying or receiving viſits, and making up a 
party at cards, as in the publick and private exerciſes of devo- 
tion; inſtead of being tender and circumſpect in their walk, ſet - 
ting about ſometimes dozens of bumpers among their guelts at 
an entertainment, and knocking them at once; ſo far from be- 
ing faithful in the diſcharge of their eccleſiaſtical office, that it 
would be difficult to name a kirk-ſeflion of which they could be 
reckoned members, as it is already become cuſtomary for gen- 
tlemen to be ordained elders by miniſters that are not ſo much 
as members of the ſynod where the place of their reſidence lies; 
ſo far from performing the uſual duty of their office in ſerving 
communicants at the Lord's ſupper, that they ſeldom, if ever 
partake of that ſacrament themſelyes let us ſuppoſe them never 
looking into a church court, but an aſſembly or commiſſion, and 
there only when there is a jobb to do, pouring in like an inun- 
dation perhaps at one diet, to carry a ſettlement that can ſerve 
no religious purpoſe, but muſt obviouſly tend to ſcatter the flock 
of Chriſt, obſtruct their edification, and involve the church in 
confuſion and diſtreſs; while, at the very next diet, it may be 


with the utmoſt difficulty that as many of them can be pickt up 


out of taverns and muſick meetings as to make a quorum for do- 
ing ſomething to diſcourage profanity. If ever matters ſhould 
come to this paſs, or if there be any ground for apprehending it, 
let me aſk you ſeriouſly, gentlemen, whether you can really ſay 
that ſuch are the propereſt hands to hp > with the final 
deciſion of church affairs, and whether the preſent is a proper 
ſeaſon for throwing down the fences that have been-raiſed for 
keeping them out, or rather if it would not be a much, more 
ſeaſonable thing to add, if poſſible, to their ſtrength, and endea-. 
your to make them more effectual? 41 
But I have been led away from the ſubject we were upon, viz. 

the differences between the regulations enacted by church courts 
that are contrary to our opinion, and-the laws of the civil ſoci- 
ety which we may happen to diſlike, ſuch as the late exciſe | 
{cheme. I have already mentioned two differences, and ſhall 
proceed to afſign, , 7 
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and collecting the publick revenue of any ſtate is one of thoſe 


things that God has given the ſupreme civil power in every ſo- 


ciety a right to determine, ſo that when once it is determined, 


$ 6. A third difference, namely, that the manner of raiſing | 


as well as other things of the ſame kind that have no intrinſick 


moral evil in them, nor threaten the ruin of the ſociety; not 
only may they be ſubmitted to, but it is a fin not to ſubmit to 
We muſt needs be ſubject, not only for wrath, but for 
conſcience ſake. Here indeed the aſſertion of the Difſenters holds, 


them. 


that no ſooner is ſuch a regulation enacted than private judgment 


. 


is ſo far ſuperſeded that even thoſe who diſapprove it are bound © 


to obey : unleſs in a caſe of ſuch groſs iniquity, and manifeſt vio- 
lation of the original deſign of the ſociety, as mates it better to have 
the ſociety diſſolved than to ſubmit to it. But in the Chriſtian ſo- 
ciety there is no viſible power that has a right to determine ſuch 


queſtions as the ſupreme power has left undecided, authoritatively 


for others. There is not in the Chriſtian ſociety upon earth 


any power that is ſtrictly and properly ſupreme. 'The ſupreme 
power in this ſociety is in heaven, who has appointed no go- 


vernors here, but ſuch as are only miniſterial, ſubordinate and 


executive, having full power indeed to enforce his laws, but 
none to make any of their wr that bind the conſciences of his 
ſubjects, who mult „fand or fall to their own maſter, 

Pu. Now here, Theodulus, I muſt take the liberty to interrupt 
you. I ſhall allow, if you pleaſe, the aſſembly itſelf to have 
but an executive power. For my part, I own the diſtinction is 


new to me. But as you are poſitive that *tis the Proteſtant doc- 


trine, and that the contrary opinion is the very eſſence of Po- 


pery, I ſhall not diſpute the point with you. Let it be execu- 
tive then (tho? I think you have yourſelf mentioned ſometimes 
a legi/lative power in the church, which the aſſembly ſhares with 


preſbyteries, as well as an executive power, wherein the aſſem- 


bly I ſhall ſay is #2a/, to avoid the word ſupreme; not to inſiſt 
on this however) you muſt likewiſe allow that in the execution 


of Chriſt's laws, his ſubordinate officers (I am ſure you cannot 


object to my ſtile) muſt be frequently under a neceſſity of decid- 
ing ſeveral circumſtances that were left undetermined by him. 
And is there no neceſſity of obedience to them in ſuch deciſions ? 
For example, Chriſt has not determined at what hour of the day 
the congregation ſhould meet for publick worſhip. Here then is 


a circumſtance which Chriſt has not determined, and yet it muſt 
be determined by his ſubordinate officers ; otherwiſe his own ordi- 


nances mult be neglected. Suppoſe a whimſical fellow ſhould take 


it in his head that an hour or two before midnight was a pro- 
| | | perer 
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perer ſeaſon for the worſhip of God than an hour or two before 
mid-day, and that becauſe our Saviour and the apoſtle Paul too, 
as well as many of the primitive Chriſtians celebrated the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper at night, therefore it was a fin to ad- 
miniſter or partake of that ordinance.in the day time; are ſuch 
idle and fantaſtical humours to be born with? And have the 
ſubordinate officers in Chriſt's kingdom no power to cut off fuch 
a whimſical humouriſt from the privileges of his ſubjects? I, as 
a juſtice of peace have but an exeeutive power; and yet in exe- 
cuting the laws of the land, I muſt give orders to a conſtable, 
and determine ſeveral particular circumſtances without which 
the law could not be executed, and which could not be diſtinctly 
ſpecified in the law itſelf. If I ſhould order a conſtable. to bring 
ſich a perſon before me immediately who, I had reaſon to think, 
was about to abſcond, or leave the country, do you think I 


would accept of the excuſe, ſhould he tell me that the law has 


not determined at what hour of the day, or in how ſhort a time 
ſuch orders ſhould be executed, and therefore he would take his 
own time to do it? e 

part, in looſe and inaccurate expreſſions, (which cannot always 
be avoided) when the ſenſe is not miſtaken and miſapplied. But 
when we come to ſtrict reaſoning, and an inference is drawn 
from, or an uſe made, perhaps of a figurative or inaccurate word 
beyond the original intention of them, then it becomes neceſſa- 


ry to fix the ideas they ſtand for on ſuch an occaſion, If by 


the legiſlative power of the church you mean nothing. elſe but 
ſuch a power as you have in the capacity of a magiſtrate, of giv- 
ing ſuch particular orders as are neceſſary to the execution of 
the laws of the land, and any ecclefiaſtical legiſlature that is now 


claimed over inferior judicatories or miniſters is conſidered in no 


other light than as the orders of a juſtice of peace to a conſtable: 
I have no objection againſt ſuch an application of the term, and 
have no ſcruple to uſe the common language, any more than 
at ſaying the ſun riſes or ſets. Only I think it neceſſary in the 


preſent diſpute, that it be clearly defined and underſtood that 


the aſſembly itſelf, or even the aſſembly with the conſent of all 
the preſbyteries in Scotland, nay a general council, is nothing 
elſe but the laſt reſort of the executive part of the government of 
the church, and that Chriſt has left no power to any part of his 
ſubjects to make new laws binding the conſciences of the reſt, or 
to exerciſe legiſlature ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking. ., _ 


Their buſineſs is to execute his laws, and tis upon the break- 


ers of lis laws that bis cenſures are ta be inflicted, in ki name 


Ta. As for your ſtile, Sir, there is no harm, for the moſt 
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and auittiority, which I have no ſeruple to iy are profaned aud 
abuſed hen otherwiſe applied. If rf fs fab on, : 

ecuted;withont a human determination of the natural and nec 
ſary circumſtances that are eſſential to the performance of ſuch 
actions, as time, place, &c. and that have not been determined? 
by himſelf; the command appointing ſuch actions to be done ig 
a ſufficient warrand for determining the circumſtances that are" 
eſſential to them. Yet even with reſpec to the determination 
of ſuch natural and neceſſary circumſtances; if the refuſal of any 
individual to comply therewith appears to proceed, not fro 
any prejudice againſt the command of Chriſt, nor from any cons 
tempt of that authority which he has eſtabliſhed in his church 
but from a real, however groundleſs, apprehenſion that ſuch eig 
cumſtance has been determined otherwiſe by Chriſt himſelf, 
would be contrary to the genius of Chriſtianity, contrary to the! 
deſign of eccleſiaſtical authority, which is for edification and not 
for deſtruction, to bellow with all its thunder againſt a weak 
ſeruple of that nature, as it ſhould, when any of Chriſt's own 
Jaws are openly tranſgreſſed and contemned, and the oppoſition! 
appears to be againſt his own authority. Tho? the particulae 
inſtance, Philarchus, which you have given is ſo unreaſonable 
a whim, that I doubt if ever there was in fact a real example 
it, and therefore in fairneſs ſhould not be argued upon; yetl 
have little difficulty, for my own part, to extend the lenity 0B 
eccleſiaſtical government even to ſuch an inſtance, if it could be 
ſuppoſed to happen, Did I know any Chriſtian, that in all 
other reſpects ſhowed a ſincere, uniform, and univerfal regard 
to the laws of Chriſt, that did not refuſe obedience to any that 
were expreſly revealed, and yet had an inveterate impreſſion 
that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper was by Chriſt himſeſ 
G limited to the evening, that it would be a tranſgreſſion of bi 
inſtitution to partake of it at mid-day, I would think church- ad 
chority a very improper mean of dealing with ſuch a ſcruple. 1 
would try what reaſon and argument could do. And if after all 
the perſon remained unconvinced, if 1 did not think it proper 
adminiſter the ſacrament to him myſelf, which, being an adliq; 
of my own, depends on my own private judgment, neither would 
I chuſe to be very ſanguine againſt a brother who had freedgw 
to do it, and I would be very loath to inflict Chriſt's cenſu 
upon one who, for all this groundleſs fcruplc, might be a 
member of his myſtical body, and appeared to have an habitug 
regard for hir authority. For as long as that circumſtance aps 
pears to the ſcrupulous Chriſtian to have been determined by 
Chriſt himſelf,” a contrary determination of it by any of ho 


% 


— 


ordinate. officexs, I am ſenſible, cannot alter the nature of it, 
and ought not to be regarded in oppoſition to, or put upon 2 
level with his authority. _ FOE 3 | 
And ſurely if this would be right in the caſe of a determina- 
ion by human authority of a natural circumſtance that is effen- 
tial to an action agreed on all hands to be commanded by Chriſt, 
it muſt, a Fortiori, be much more fo where the human deciſion 
s not ſo neceſſarly connected with any of Chriſt's own expreſs 
laws. You have put both your caſes in the ſtrongeſt way to ſup- 
port your argument: and yet they may both contribute to il - 
luſtrate our doctrine. Your orders to the conſtable about the 
ircumſtance of time are ſuppoſed neceſſary to the execution of 
he law. But is it not eaſy to ſuppoſe that this circumſtance not 
deing preciſely defined by the legiſlature may give room, in ma- 
ay caſes, for the exerciſe of private judgment in a conſtable 
hich your authority cannot ſuperſede ? Would an order from 
you, for example, be a ſufficient warrant for a conſtable to 
arry off a centinel from an important poſt before his hour 
vas elapſed ? or to pull me out of the pulpit in the midſt of di- 
ine ſervice ? A particular definition of the legiſlature itſelf would 
nake ſuch things, if not reaſonable, yet legal, and would be 
arrant enough for an inferior officer in foro humano, while no 
athority that is merely executive can bear him out in executing 
egal orders. In like manner, if once you give up a legiſlative 
wer in church rulers, you mult of conſequence be obliged to 
wn that ever ſuch peremptory orders from them can never ſuper- 
de the exerciſe of private judgment in thoſe to whom they are 
irected, nor bear them out in foro divino, ſhould they, in obe- 
ence to them, do any thing that ſeemed inconſiſtent with ei- 
Per the general or particular rules contained in the word of 
hriſt, the only king, the only lawgiver ef the church. 

PH. Have you ſeen a {mall pamphlet intitled, Some thoughts 
obedience, &c. in two letters? I do think the author of theſe 
ers has ſet this point in a very juſt and proper light. He 
dyes your very objection, and ſuppoſes © It will be alledged, 
that however dangerous it may be to reſiſt the authority of 

briſt's ſervants when employed in executing his laws, yet 
here is no ſuch danger in reſiſting the execution of laws made 
dy themſelves, becauſe they have no power to make Jaws, 
But (replies he) is it poſſible to execute the laws of Chriſt 
vithout ſome rules or regulations, if you ſcruple to call them 
aws, ſuited to the circumſtances of the church ?----So that to 
leny the ſervants of Chriſt the power of making regulations or 
ws for the right execution of the truſt committed to them, is 
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cc in effect to deny them the power of executing that truſt: and to 
« obſtruct the execution of theſe laws, or to reſiſt the authority 
& by which they are executed, is, in effect, to obſtruct the progreſs 
&« of Chriſt's kingdom, and to reſiſt the Head of the church.” * 

Tu. Sir, you know very well, and I cannot {ſee how that 
writer could help knowing that if the church did always confine 
the exerciſe of her power to ſuch regulations as are neceſſary to 
the execution of Chriſt's laws, there would be no diſpute between 
us upon this ſubject. But whereas it is a notorious and undeni- 
able truth, that in fact, it has generally been quite otherwiſe, 


for which I appeal to the whole hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, 


Greek and Latin, not excluding even the primitive times, nor 
Proteſtant churches themſelves ſince the Reformation, the que. 
ſtion is, Whether a reſiſting of their authority in any particular 
inſtance can be convicted of rebellion againſt Chriſt from the ge- 
neral principles of eccleſiaſtic government, without a diſcuſſion 
of the merits of the cauſe? We who are far from taking upon 


us to maintain that every reſiſtance is right, do only pretend to 


ſupport any particular inſtance of it, by a fair appeal to the me- 
rits of the cauſe. If the church has required nothing but what 
is © neceſſary for promoting the intereſt of Chriſt's kingdom, 


cc and the execution of his laws,” as this author affirms, we are 
as ready as he to condemn reſiſtance in ſuch a caſe as an ob- 


Hructing the progreſs of Cbriſt's kingdom, and a reſiſting the Head | 


of the church. But then we maintain likewife (which is the on- 
ly difference between us) that this is not to be taken for granted 


merely becauſe the church has done it, but that every man, in | 


ſociety, as well as out of it, not only has a right, but is bound 
to exerciſe his own private judgment in order to determine for 
himſelf, and in ſo far as relates to his own conduct, whether it 
be ſo or not. On the other hand this writer maintains that, fo 


far from having recourſe upon ſuch occaſions, to the meriting 


of the particular queition, an individual who is a member of ſo- 
ciety is not ſo much as to conſider it in the leaſt degree. Be the 
judgment of the ſociety: right or wrong, his being a member of 
it implies that he has given up his own judgment, and bord 
himſelf to act by the direction of his ſuperiors, and that therefore 
without ever diſcuſling the queſtion whether the thing enjoined 
be right or wrong, every reſiſtance muſt needs be condemned, as 


being in the general, inconſiſtent with the authority that Chriſt 


has given to the church 
Gentlemen, I know how common it is to overlook the very 


groſſeſt errors in one who is ſupporting our {ide of a controverly. 


| And 
® Some Thoughts on Obedience, &c, in two letters, p. 6. 


1 51 ] 
And therefore I muſt beg a little of your indulgence in ſetting 
this author's principles before your eyes. For if you had but a 
view of them in their true and proper light, I believe this would 
ſave me the trouble of adding any thing in confutation of them. 
Ihe colouring whereby he diſguiſes his doctrine, and throws 
a ſort of miſt before his readers eyes, conſiſts in the general con- 
ceſſions which he throws out now and then to {top the mouth of 
an objector, and make his doctrine appear not quite unreaſon- 
able. But then what he gives up with one hand, he immediate- 
ly retracts with the other, and his whole pamphlet is nothing 
elſe but a confutation of theſe very conceſſions. Thus he ſeems 
to yield, That one cannot give another a right to judge for 
66 him of doctrines evidently taught in ſcripture. As little can 
one give a right to another to judge for him in matters of 
right and wrong, ſo plain and obvious as does not admit the 
* leaſt diſpute . I ſay, he /eems to yield this. And indeed, 
he only ſeems to do ſo. For, would you imagine it, that he has 
artfully couched in this very conceſſion two little retractations, 
which you ſhall immediately ſee, by the uſe he makes of them, 
renders it abſolutely inſignificant, ſo that, if you think you have 
any thing here, you will ſoon find by a fort of Hocus Pocus, 
to your no ſmall aſtoniſhment, that you have nothing at all. 
Would he really yield us, that even an inferior in ſociety cannot 
give up to the governors of it a point that-appears to him to 
be a matter of right and wrong, and which he is convinced he 
ſees a deciſion of in the ſcripture, we would aſk no more. Wh 
then, ſay we, to deſtroy thoſe ſouls for whom Chriſt died, appears 
to us a matter of the higheſt and moſt important wrong, and 
expreſly forbidden in the ſcripture, as well as it is to do any ac- 
tion of the lawfulneſs of which we doubt. But any one would 
be much miſtaken to think he had got this length yet. For 
mark how careful he has been to deprive us of all manner of uſe 
of this conceſſion, For the matters of right and wrong whereof 
he reſerves a private judgment, muſt be fo plain and obvious as 
does not admit the leaſt diſpute. And the doctrines muſt not 
only be taught, but evidently taught in the ſcripture. When 
you have ſeen how he explains, and what advantage he makes of 
theſe perhaps unheeded retractations, you will likewiſe ſee that 
what you took at firſt ſight for a real conceſſion, and ſeemed to 
be ſomething, is evaporated into nothing at all.“ But in all 
other caſes, he ſays, where he himſelf has a right to exerciſe 
bis own judgment, and where different perſons, by the exerciſe 
« of their intellectual poxvers, have different j udgments, in all 


& ſuch 
» Ib, p- 8, 4- 


ce ſich caſes he may transfer his right of judgment to others, fo 
ce far as will oblige him to ſtand to and acquieſce in their judgment 
6 in contradiction to his on f. And now, (gentlemen, where 
is the liberty which you thought perhaps this author had left 
with Chriſtians, and which he ſeemed to make us ſome con ceſſi - 
on of? I need not obſerve to you that there is ſcarcely a doctrine 
taught, or a practice enjoined by the Chriſtian religion, but 
what has been, and may be diſputed, and where different per- 
ſons, by the exerciſe of their intellectual powers have different 
judgments. And indeed, where no body diſputes a thing with 
us, what is the uſe of any liberty to differ from them, if it is a 
liberty we muſt renounce the moment that they think fit to dif- 
fer from us? Would you not think yourſelves treated worſe than 
children or idiots, by any one that ſhould make a pompous offer 
of his ſervice in defending your perſons and goods, but ſhould 


carefully limit his aſſiſtance only to ſuch caſes where no mortal 


creature was offering to attack you, and ſhould expreſly ſtipulate 


that whenever you was in danger of the leaſt injury, then you 


was neither to demand or expect any aſſiſtance from him. 
There are but two caſes in which this gentleman allows any 
exerciſe of private judgment to a Chriſtian, both of which I can- 
not conſider in any other light, but as the groſſeſt inſult upon 
their underſtanding. The firſt is, when they are out of ſociety, 
1. e. when they have the misfortune to be caſt away upon any de- 
ſolate iſland. For every Chriſtian is by Chriſt himſelf incorporated 
into ſociety with other Chriſtians, if he has acceſs to them, and 
indeed obliged to ſubmit to every lawful ordinance of man, if 
there are any ſuch in the place where he lives. I have heard of 
one Chriſtian indeed, a Scotſman too, called Alexander Selkirk, 
who enjoyed our author's liberty of conſcience ſeveral years in 
the iſland of Zuan Fernando in the South-ſea. But it is a liber- 
ty which none of us, I believe, would be very fond of, nor, if 
we were reduced to a ſituation which placed us fo far beyond the 
reach of impoſition, would we think ourſelves much obliged to 
this bountiful writer for his indulgent charter. ; 


i 


But if we are mocked with this indulgence, the inſult is ſtill - 


greater to thoſe who are ſo happy as to be members of any Chri- 


ſtian church. To them he allows a liberty, in what caſes, pray 


gentlemen ? Why truly, in ſuch caſes only where no body ever 
did, or ever can difier from them. And are we much the rich- 
er of this, think you? Of the liberty to ſoy that two and two 
are equal to. four ? But that you may not think him too liberal 
in bis unguarded conceſſions, how long are we to enjoy this li- 


T Ib, p. 9. 
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berty ? Not one moment longer than while every body agrees 
with us in ſaying ſo too. For no ſooner does it admit of the leaſt 
diſpute, than our boaſted liberty is that inftant taken from us a- 
gain, Whatever admits of the leaſt diſpute, whatever different 
perſons may have different judgments about, in all theſe we have, 
it ſeems, transferred our right of judgment to others, ſo far as 
will oblige us to ſtand to, and acquieſce in their judgment, in con- 
tradiction to our own. And is this all the right of private judg- 
ment that Proteſtants have been contending for? A right that 
leaves the whole claim of the church of Rome ſafe and ſound ? Is 
this, think you, dear P///archus, ſetting tae matter in a juſt and 
proper light? F | „ 
Pn. There muſt ſurely be lægerdemain ſome where, and I 
wiſh, Theodulus, you may not be the juggler yourſelf. For 
whatever likeneſs there may ſeem to be in this portraiture you 
bave exhibited of that gentleman's principles, I am perſuaded, 
he never ſat for the picture. I really cannot refuſe that a few 
phraſes, which you have culled out here and there, have the ap- 
pearance of ſupporting your allegiance, which I own have ſur- 
priſed me a little, But if the doctrine of that pamphlet be indeed 
agreeable to your repreſentation of it, it will perfectly aſtoniſh 
me at my own heedleſſneſs and want of penetration. For I 
frankly own, it did by no means appear to me in that light when 
I read the book, though I cannot well account for the expreſſions 
you have quoted, till once I have leiſure to conſider them a little 
more deliberately, ' ? „ 
TH. Sir, There is no occaſion for either aſtoniſhment or ſur- 
priſe at the matter. For a little reflexion will furniſh you with 
a hundred inſtances of men of the brighteſt parts, who are once 
engaged on one {ide of a controverſy, graſping ſo eagerly at any 
thing which has the appearance of ſupporting it, that they are 
capable of miſtaking a pillar of ice for one of marble. But the 
| more deliberately you examine the pamphlet, the more clearly will 
you ſee, that the account I have given you of it is taken not 


from unguarded expreſſions dropped accidentally, but from the 
whole ſtrain, and the uniform tenor of it, and that his argument 
entirely depends, and is founded upon the very idea of private 
judgment, which you have now before you; inſomuch that if you 
ſubſtitute any other in the room of it, his whole reaſoning is ſub- 
verted at once. The very idea he gives us of private judgment, is 
that however one may 7414 as he pleaſes, he muſt nevertheleſs 
af according to the opinion and direction of others. Every 
* {ingle member, he tells us, of every judicature, is indulged 
the liberty of differing from the judicature,--------- But if not 
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debate, and admit a difference of opinion, they [viz. inferior 


| | [ 54 1 | | 

<« contented with this right of private judgment; they further infift 
< on the privilege of acting in all caſes, [ſuch as appear ſinful to 
them you know are the only ones that are pled for] by the di- 
<* re&tion of their own judgment and conſcience, they claim a 
right which indeed belongs to every individual conſidered as an 
6 individual, but which does not belong, and cannot be indulped 
& to any member of ſociety, or the ſubjects of any juriſdiction, 
& civil or eccleſiaſtic &. „In all caſes, ſays he, which bear 


& officers in civil government] ſcruple not to execute the judg- 
ment of their ſuperiors, in contradiction to their own 
And what a reproach is it to clergymen to acquit themſelves i 
*“ ſoill in duties which are ſo well underſtood, and ſo uniformly | 
& practiſed by others?” And again, © To me it is ſtill evi- 
dent, that there can be no government nor ſociety, civil or 
“religious, without the individuals confarming themſelves, in 
&* all diſputable matters, to meaſures eſtabliſhed by lawful autho- 
& rity, and not to their own ideas of right and wrong, fit and 
« unfit}.” I ſhall only add one paſſage more. What appears, 
& fays he, to be the mind of God on any diſputable ſubject, is, 
and ought to be the rule of our judgment on that ſubject, and 
& of our practice too in private life; but cannot in modeſty, or 
te propriety of fpeech be called the mind of God on that ſubjet, 
5 N it may be otherwiſe: It can only be reckoned our belt 
judgment about the mind of God, and as ſuch cannot be pled 
& in excuſe of our diſobedience to lawſul authority; it being un- 
& doubtedly the mind of God, that in all diſputable matters we 
cc ſhould conform, not to our own judgment, but to the com- 
6 mands of our ſuperiors ||.” | 9 


$. 7. It were to be wiſhed that people could, in the heat of 
controverſy, carry their views a little beyond the particular caſe 
that has occaſioned the preſent debate. Let us, if you pleaſe, ab 
ſtrat from the diſputed deciſions of our aſſemblies, and apply 
the ſame principles to ſome other eccleſiaſtic commands, that we 
may try their ſtrength, and be more ſenſible of their conſequen- 
ces, and to ſhew you, that after all theſe parryings at long wes 
pons, you muſt at length come to cloſer grips, and that a dec 
ſion of our differences muſt depend upon a diſcuſſion of the par 
ticular point in queſtion, I mean how far the violent ſettlement: 
that have been appointed are Jawful or ſinful. And by the by, 
don't you ſee the neceſſity of coming to this at laſt by the man. 
ner of our author's warding off the objection, 5 That his res 
; | &« ſoning 


Ib. 5 8. p- 10. 1 P. 21. P. 23. 


* [ 55. 1 * x v » | 
« ſoning, carried its full length, will eſtabliſh all the claims of 


| « power in the church of Rome*? ” He cannot help owning, 


you ſee, that it does eſtabliſh what he is forced to call their uf 
claims of power, and thinks it nothing the worſe for that. And 
all the difference he is pleaſed to aſſign is only, that the church 
of Rome have made a bad, and the church of Scotland has made 
a right uſe of it, that they do nothing but what is © neceſſary 
« for promoting the intereſt of Chriſt's kingdom, and the execu- 
&« tion of his laws.” Now upon this, let me only make theſe 
two obſervations. In the firſt place, though we ſhould grant 
him this, what does it ſignify to his argument? His argument 
is, that it is not our ideas of right and wrong, nor what appears 
to us to be the mind of God in any diſputable ſubject, that in 
ſociety is the rule of our practice, nor can our beſt judgment a- 
bout the mind of God be pled in excuſe of our diſobedience to 
lawful authority; it being undoubtedly the mind of God, that 
in all diſputable matters we ſhould conform, not to our own 


judgment, but to the commands of our ſuperiors. ' Let the 


church of Rome have done ever ſo wrong then, as it is undeni- 
ably in diſputable matters, according to his own interpretation, 
of diſputable, he has precluded himſelf from taking any advan- 
tage of this againſt them, For thus his argument ſtands : You 
mult obey your ſuperiors, let what they enjoin be right or wrong. 
0%. Then the church of Rome muſt be obeyed. Anfww. No, 
the church of Rome enjoins what is wrong. Is not this very 
pretty arguing, gentlemen ? 5 8 8 
In the ſecond place, I muſt obſerve, that as the firſt branch 
of his anſwer can ſtand him in no ſtead, ſo the ſecond branch of 
it is a meer begging of the queſtion. Our very objection againſt 
executing the violent ſettlements appointed by the aſſembly is, 
that we ſee with our eyes they are actually deſtroying the intereſt 
of Chriſt's kingdom, and are directly in contradiction to his 
grand law of edification, Had he undertaken to ſhow that we 
are miſtaken in this, and uſed any mediums to defend theſe ap- 
pointments and to convince us that they are neceſſary for pro- 
moting the intereſt of Chriſt's kingdom, this would have been 
ſomething to the purpoſe. But inſtead of this, in imitation of 
the moſt ſkilful daes of the church of Rome, who do all they 
can to wave a particular diſcuſſion of the points in difference be- 
tween us, and prefer the via autoritatis to the via examinis, he 
undertakes to fight us at long weapons, and to ſtave off the diſ- 


| cuſſion of this by taking up the argument upon a general footing. 


admitting, ſays he, that it were ſo, even this would not ſuperſede 
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your obligation to obedience, when the command of lawful 


authority is once interpoſed, it being undoubtedly the mind of 


God that in all diſputable matters we ſhould conform, not to our 
own judgment, but to the commands of our ſuperiors. How ! ſay 


we, were our forefathers at the reformation guilty of rebellion in 


not conforming to the commands of their ſuperiors in the church 
of Rome? O, replies he, there is no occaſion to mention the 
&« tyranny of the church of Rome: nor ought advantage to be 
& taken of mens averſion to it, to weaken the mild and juſt go- 
% yernment of the church of Scotland, who enjoins nothing but 
« what is neceſſary for promoting the intereſt of Chriſt's king- 
« dom, and the execution of hit laws.” Now is it poſſible to 
ſuppoſe him ignorant that if this had been yielded on all hands, 
there had been no occaſion for his pamphlet? And if, inſtead of | 
bringing another medium to prove this, (for his own word is all 


we have for it), he makes uſe of this as a medium to prove the 


general point, or at leaſt to ward off an objection, can there be 
a more mani'2{t begging of the queſtion ? . 5 

But let us, if you pleaſe, try how his principles would do 
upon other occaſions. Let us ſuppoſe for example this author 
one of the Engliſh Diſſenters ejected by the famous Bartholomew 
act, and let us imagine a rigorous Conformilt attacking him up- 
on his own principles. Pray, Gentlemen, let us hear how he 
would have defended bimſelf upon ſuch an occaſion. 


* 


P PH, What puts it in your head, Theodulus, to ſuppoſe a man 
of his principles a diſſenter, or ejected? Suppoſe him upon ſuch 


an occaſion. acting agreeable to his principles, will that think 


you, neceſſarly infer that they are wrong ones? I hope you'll 


allow that at that time there were good and wiſe men among the 
Conformiſts as well as among the Nonconformiſts. | 
TH. Sir, 1 beg your pardon, if I have faid any thing that 
leads you to ſuſpect the contrary. - The truth is, I did take it 
for granted that, the author was a Preſbyterian miniſter who had 
ſolemnly declared and ſigned his perſuaſion that the doctrine, | 
worſhip and government of the church of Scotland was founded 
upon the word of God, and agreeable thereto. And I own that 
upon my principles, I cannot reconcile ſuch a perſuaſion with 
the conformity that was then inſiſted upon, and ſo eagerly con- 
tended for, in ſtrains that, I am ſure, were no higher than what 
we meet with in this pamphlet. But as many of the Diſſenters 
(as our author himſelf expreſſes it) this 
reaſoning carried its full length, will eftabliſh all the claims of 


power in the church of Rome, and he expreſly renounces Popes 


ry; let us try whether there is a corruption in that Antichriſtian 
; Church, 
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33 TC» 3: 
church, to which the refuſal of conformity could be deſefided 
upots his princes; —T— 8 me 
Pu. Well then let us hear how you could: compel me upon 
theſe principles to worſhip images 


% [4 , 


Tn. Allow'me then for a moment to take the charactet of a 
biſhep in communion with the Roman fee, on a viſitation of his 
dioceſe, while you perſonate a prieſt at whoſe” pariſh 'ehurch he 
is arrived. And let us ſuppoſe” it after the ſecond council of 
Nice, A FI GUO þ 35: Vis | Ft OH 2 N 
Pu. Truly, Sir, I believe I took enough of the clerical cha- 
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racter upon me, when I was ordained a Preſbyterian elder in the 
church of Scotland, and have no ambition to advance any high- 
” | er in the order. But as my pariſh prieſt is here, I hope, An- 
9 dropodius, when you ſee any of your flock ſet upon by a wolf, 
you will be ſo faithful a ſhepherd as not to leave him defence- 
8 lefs. So I ſhall commit the management of this traficking biſhop 
to your care. | a ei fb be og oo OH 
Ax. Well, Theodulus, as long as you chuſe to be 4 Popiſh 


Biſhop, I think I need not ſcruple to be a prieſt of the ſame. 
6 communion, eſpecially as you have aſſigned me a period ſo little 
ba diſtant from the primitive times. And if you'll conſine your 
N reaſonings to the principles of the letter-writter, I think he has 


furniſhed me with defences that will be ſufficient to repel your 
attacks upon F fd ett... OBE IO ED 

Bis HO. What is the reaſon, Mr. Prie//, that you have 
pulled down the holy and venerable images from the walls of 
your church? And that you will not ſuffer them, as I am in- 


I formed, to be replaced, that incenſe and wax-candles may be 
he lighted before them, after ſo expreſs a deciſion of a general 
council of the church? I, as your immediate ſuperior, who 
11 reckon myſelf bound to ſee a regulation that has been enacted 
it, by all the authority that is moſt ſacred among men, both' civil 
ad and eccleſiaſtic, do peremptorily require you to cauſe the images 
i of the ſaints be ſet up again forthwith, and to ſee that in time 
ed to come none of the honours decreed to them by the gguncil 
"at be wanting. | | {let eee | 5 1 gk 22 
ith PRIEST. You know, my lord Biſhop, that my principles do, 
m in molt caſes, carry me as far as any man in giving obedience 
hat to lawful authority. But in this caſe, I muſt ſay that ſo expreſs 
Fre a prohibition. of God himſelf as we find in the ſecond command, 


ſtartles me to ſuch a degree, that I muſt beg to be excuſed. Nay, 
Jam ready to run the riſk of all that is valuable to me in this 
world rather than deliberately and knowingly to break ſo plain 
4 divine precept, which J do not think any authority upon 
ß | „ 
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earth, how ſacred and venerable ſo ever, has a Erz to repeal 
T 3 yi 
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5 wich they not x only el w may, but are in ü bound to 
46 reſiſt. 27 * 
BisH. I ſee you. have not thought 9 on this ſubjed; 


4 not ſo much as in ſtrict duty you are bound to do r. Is it 


< poſſible to execute the laws of Chriſt without ſome rules or re- 
““ gulations, if you ſcruple to call them laws, ſuited to the cir- 
« cumftances of the church ?----- To deny the ſervants of Chriſt 
ce the power of making regulations or laws for the right execu- 
< tion of the truſt committed to them, is, in effect, to deny them 
the power of executing that truſt; and to obſtruct the execu- 


( tion of theſe laws, or to reſiſt the authority by which they are 
c executed, is, in effect, to obſtruct the progreſs of Chriſt's king- 


e dom and to reſiſt the head of the church 4. When a body of 


. © eccleſiaſtic officers are met together to concert meaſures for | 


cc ſpreading the light of the goſpel, - for cutting off from the 


ce body of the faithful, or from their own body ſuch corrupt | 


«© members as might [by refuſing obedience to any of theſe re- 
<« gulations] indanger the whole; or for any ſuch. purpoſes as 
ce are conducive to the being or well-being of Chriſt's kingdom; 


4e needs any Chriſtian be told, that they are countenanced of 
God; and that a reſiſting their authority, is reſiſting God ?| 


« [If you think worſhipping images a ſin], you are indulged the 
<« liberty of diftering from 3 But if not content with 
< this right of private judgment, you further infiſt on the pri- 
« vilege of acting in all wy es by the direction of your own. judg- 
«© ment and — — you claim a right which indeed belongs 
4 toggvery individual conſidered as an individual, but- which 


« dots not belong, and cannot be indulged to any members of 


<< ſociety, or the ſubjects of any juriſdiction, civil or eccleſiaſtic: 


« for the moment that individuals are allowed to follow the di- 


T rection of their own judgment in all caſes, ſociety diſbands, 
ee and government is ſet alide 4. As it is impoſſible for the in- 
« dividuals of ſociety always to agree in ſuch meaſures as are 
(e neceſſary for the good of the whole, they muſt of neceſſity con- 
640 wy" Aa Powers either to the ment bf ie ahnte mem- 


6. hers, 
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(e bers, or to perſons approven of by the ſociety, to appoint 


« ſuch meaſures as are in their beſt judgment for the public weal, 
& and bind themſelves to a ſtrict conformity with theſe mea- 
& ſures; and this original ſettlement is ſo fundamental and fo 


« eſſential to the being of ſociety, that if the individuals of any 
_ & ſociety ſhould at any time annul it, the ſociety, is diſſolved *. 
For what can be more contradictory than theſe two princi- 


<« ples; an obligation to ſtand to the deciſion of others in ſome 


« caſes; and a privilege of following the direction of our on 


judgment and conſcience in all caſes without exception? Or 
« what can be more chimerical than a conſtitution of govern- 
«© ment, all the officers of which are left at full liberty to exe- 


e cute or not execute the commands of their ſuperiors, as they 
judge them fit or unfit, conducive to the public weal or other- 


« wiſe? To me it is plain that you are labouring to reconcile 
<« inconſiſtencies: authority in the fuperior, with the unlimited 
« exerciſe of liberty in the ſubject. And the moſt favourable 
« conſtruction I can put on your conduct is, that from a fond- 
« neſs for liberty of conſcience, you have undertaken to frame 
« a plan of government, ſo eaſy, ſo ſlack, ſo gentle, as never 
&« did, and never will exiſt, till we come to the neau heavens and 
ce the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs f. As ſociety 
« is neceſſary in the exerciſe and enjoyment of religious as well 
& as ciyil rights and privileges, and as all ſociety is counte- 
% nanced of God fo far that the powers eſſential to it are in 
* ſcripture declared to be ordained of God; it muſt undoubtedly 
be the mind of God, that all the members of ſociety, civil or 
« religious, ſubmit to the exerciſe of theſe powers; and no 
member can have ape from God" and a good conſcience 
&« for doing otherwiſe. And if any member ſhall, upon his own 
& ideas of right and wrong, fit or unfit, refuſe ſubmiſſion to the 
« exerciſe of theſe powers, he ſets'upihis own judgment in op- 
« poſition to the mind of God, and upon the authority of his 
o judgment reſiſts the ordinance of God t. If you aſſe me, 
% how a good man ſhall get the better of that inward regrete 
and uneaſineſs of mind which he muſt ſuffer on executing ſuch 
« commands of his ſuperiors as he condemns in his judgment? 
* My anſwer is, That he ought not to attempt it, but to ſup- 


4 port himſelf the beſt he can by the teſtimony of a good con- 


« ſcience. I believe a wiſe and good man will much rather chuſe 

to ſubmit to this uneaſineſs, great as it may be, than by diſ- 

** obeying the commands of lawful authority, indanger the peace 

* of the ſociety of which he is a member. And I appeal to you 
* Ib, p. 1 f P. 14. f P. 22 35-2 


I 


LI A 
*<xxhether this has not been the practice of the wiſe and good 


jn all ages; and whether they who have ated otherwiſe have 


not been remarkably deficient in one or other, or both theſe 


© qualities. No. doubt the church ought to grant all the indul- 


<-oence in-ſuch caſes which can be granted in a conſiſtency with 
<.mood' order, and it is not to be doubted that it will be granted 
to you fcrupulous brethren, after you have approven yourſelves 
« A, dutiful ſons of the church : But till then, J am afraid, it will 
«© be- impoſſible to procure: you any indulgence, becauſe it will 
ce be impoſſible to perſuade people that your ſcruples flow from 
tc conſcience . A caſe may and does ha „I own, of one 
hard ed, on the one hand, by a conſcientious regard to 
« the commands of lawful authority, and on the other, by a fear 
ce of incurring guilt in ſome particular inſtances, by obeying 
cc theſe commands. But this is a caſe which we have not met 


C with in our time. Hitherto we have had to do with thoſe 


«© whoſe ſcruples were all of one fide, and who ſeemed to pique 
ce themſelves On diſobeying, T3: ' M3 "4 48 33 
PRIEST. © Let it be obſerved, that there are ſome rights of 
cc judging, which we can, and others which we cannot transfer 
ce to our ſuperiors; and that in the former we may be determin- 
ed by the. judgment of our ſuperiors, and in the latter we may 
% not. One cannot give another a right to judge for him of 
« doftrines evidently taught in ſcripture ; becauſe there he him- 
4 ſelf is precluded: by the higheſt authority. As little can one 
give another a right to judge for him in matters of right and 
% wrong, ſo plain and obvious as does not admit the leaſt diſ- 
<« pute; ſor there alſo his judgment is determined by the ſame 
< ſupreme authority . This power fo eſſential to ſociety, can- 
«not be extended to things manifeſt, ſo as to oblige the mem- 
ce bers to conform to meaſures: manifeſtly wrong, If therefore 
c they who: are entruſteil with the exerciſe of this power, ſhall 
tc appoint. meaſures which are manifeſtly contradictory to the 
« command of God, they have exceeded their powers, and u- 
ce ſurped a power which was not given, and have no right to be 
c obeyed //. The command of the council of Nice to worſhip 
ce idols, like that of ] the Zewsfþ rulers to Peter and Jobn, was 


c manifeſtly wrong, being in manifeſt contradiction to the com- 


te mand of God; and therefore Jam under no obligation to o- 
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* P, 24, N. B. an no fcruple be ſuppoſed to flow from conſcience but 
ſuch as one can act in oppoſition to? What - can be the meaning of granting 
indulgence to ſcrupulous brethren after they have complied with the thing 
fcrupled at, 7. e. when they have no ſcruple to be indulged in? 
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e bey, and my diſobedience is no violation of the rights of the 
ce council, or the fundamental laws of ſociety *. _ 
BIS H. Your miſtake, I find, lies in your notion of mani feſt. 
and therefore I muſt ſet you right upon this ſubje&, which will 
put an end to all your wrangling. You conclude that to'be ma- 
nifeſt which appears ſo to you, wherein you moſt egregiouſly 
err, For nothing ought to be called 9zanifz/?, how clearly ſoe- 
ver you may perceive it to be ſo, that . admits the leaſt diſpute, 
< or where different perſons, by the exerciſe of their intellectual 
c powers, have different judgments ; in all ſuch caſes, one may 
« transfer his right of judgment to others, ſo far as will oblige 

« him to ſtand to and acquieſce in their judgment, in contra- 
« diction to his own . The judicatures of the church may, 
© and in ſome caſes, no doubt, do miſtake the intereſt of Chriſt's 
kingdom; but in no caſe have they exceeded the powers com- 
| © mitted to them, ſo as to abſolve their ſubjects from obedi- 
e ence F. If they appoint meaſures which are not anifeſtly 
« wrong, but appear in one light to ſome, and in another light to 
&« ther ſubjects, and in their own beſt judgment appear to be 
right meaſures, they are in the exerciſe of that very power 
„ which was conveyed ; and all the ſubjects are ſtrictly bound 
« by the original ſettlement and fundamental laws of ſociety to 
conform to theſe meaſures. And if one or more ſubjects ſhall 
© pretend to have reſerved to themſelves a right of following 
© the direction of their own judgment, and on that pretence re- 
« fuſe to comply with theſe meaſures, they have dealt deceitful- 
ly, have violated their original engagement, attacked the foun- 
dation of the ſociety, and attempted, as far as in them lay, its 
« diffolution, and thereby forfeit all its privileges f. It may be 
© alledged in vindication of theſe clergymen, that what is mani- 
© felt to one, is net fo to others; and therefore ſome indulgence 
© is due to thoſe who cannot help thinking a ſentence manifeſtly 
* wrong, which may not appear ſo to others. But it ought to 
be conſidered, that what is in its own nature manifeſt, appears 
| © equally ſo to all who are qualified to judge of the ſubject. And 
+ it one finds, that what is manifeſt to him, is not ſo to others of 
* equal-candour and capacity with himſelf, he ought to conclude, 
that it is not in its own nature manifeſt, but diſputable; and 
© therefore ſubjected to the cogniſance of thoſe to whoſe deter- 
% mination he ought to ſtand; and that its appearing manifeſt 
* to him is owing to ſomething wrong in himſelf, which it is 
* his duty to correct. But if, through wrongneſs of head, or 
** corruption of heart, or both, he will not correct his violent 
| | “con- 
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ec conceits, but hold them for maniſeſt traths, and regulate him bac 
« ſelf by them; it is incumbent on his ſuperiors to conſider him the 
ce as an ill member, and a worſe office-bearer in ſociety. And EX] 
cc however his folly and perverſeneſs may be overlooked as far as "Y 
cc they ſafely can, he is no more to be truſted, (eſpecially in uſe 
cc troubleſome times) with any ſhare in the government, than ink 
&« acoward is to be truſted in time of war with a military com- tio 
“ mand; being as unqualified for the one as he is for the other; 
« and it being in both caſes highly criminal to ſacrifice the pub of 
cc lick ſafety to private regards F. No doubt, every member of BM #/-< 
ce our eccleſiaſtic judicatures will give all the indulgence, which, 
cc conſiſtently with this truſt, can be ſhewn to offending brethren; | 
« but to ſacrifice a truſt ſo ſacred and important to the ſuppoſed Bl © © 


& or real merit of delinquents, to the ſollicitation of their friends, ahh 
cor the clamours of an ill-informed and ill- judging multitude, Þ YN 
eig a weakneſs, a baſeneſs, and a degree of perfidiouſneſs, of 2 
c which it is hoped few miniſters of the goſpel will be guilty 1.“ 2 n 

Pn. What! are you run aground already, Andropodius ? 1 15 
am glad to call you by your own name again, For I began to 4 y 
be under a violent apprehenſion, that if you continued Jong a b - 


prieſt, and he a biſhop, he would have made another Mr. Gil. 
leſpie of you. a = BD 

Tu. Sir, I make no doubt, but he would have made a better Bl „ 
defence againſt the biſhop, had he been left to his own liberty. . * 
But upon the principles of your pamphleteer, it was impoſſible to 


make another reply. He could not ſurely have the impudence | 2 
to tell the biſhop, who may be ſuppoſed to have been a member .. t 
of the council of Nice himſelf, and to be as much in earneſt on 2G ſe 
the one hand, as he was on the other, ſo notorious, and ſo un- .. b 
mannerly a falſhood, (which yet was the only evaſion that re- .. © 
mained), as that the worſhip of images was not a diſputable point, 29 
a thing that admits the leaſt diſpute, or that appears in one light 3s. 
te ſome, and in another light to others. He could not fay that 4 2 
the ſinfulneſs of it appeared equally to all who were qualified to | Abe 


Judge of the ſubje, or that it was not a queſtion about which | 
different perſons had different judgments. If our author had but 
allowed that to be manifeſt which appears to be manifeſt, then 
manifeſt things would have been a real exception. But as that | 
which appears to be manifeſt, it ſeems, is not manifeſt ; ſo that 
which appears to be an exception, is not really an exception at 
all. The doctrine of unlimited obedience is laid down as abſo- 
lutely, as if hingt manifeſt had not been made the leaſt mention 
of in the whole pamphlet, The truth is, the only uſe has | 

"bad 
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had for them, was to get rid of an objection, and when once 
they had ſerved that purpoſe, he rids himſelf of them again, by 
explaining them quite away. And indeed, unleſs it be to give 
a plauſible colour to the author's doctrine, there is not another 
ale they can poſſibly be applied to. For whatever impolition an 
inferior can at any time have occaſion to reſiſt, the very impoſi- 
tion of it, or its being the deed of a majority in any judicature, 
does, in the nature of the thing, neceſſarily imply that it is none 
of our author's manifeſt things, but appears in one light to ſome, 
| and in another light to others. - it newt ond 1 0 OHA 
This performance cannot be better repreſented than in the 
author's own words. You know, ſays he, how common it is for 
<« the human mind to admit contradictory principles; and how apt 
cee all are to have recourſe to this expedient, in ſupport or 
« yindication of favourite meaſures, which cannot otherwiſe be 
ec maintained or juſtified ; and how with a little dexterous ma- 
© nagement, ſometimes exhibiting the one principle, and ſome- 
cc times the other, and carefully avoiding to confront the one 
« with the other, we can hold out in reaſoning, and keep our- 
c ſelves in countenance with the bulk of mankind, and with 
ce ourſelves too, if we are ſo diſpoſed. And as you mult have 
e oft obſerved this practice, even in men of character, you will 
ce not think me harſh or uncharitable in ſaying, that ¶ this gen- 
e tleman] has ſlipt into it. For what can be more contradicto- 
« ry, than theſe two principles * ? That there are ſome. rights 
of judging, which we cannot transfer to our fuperiors ; and 
« that if ſuperiors appoint meaſures which appear in one light to 
ä ſome, and in another light to other ſubjects, and in their own. 
© beſt judgment appear to be right meaſures, they are in the ex- 
<« erciſe of that very power which was conveyed. And if one 
or more ſubjects ſhall pretend to have reſerved to themſelves a 
ce right of following the direction of their own judgment, and 
4 on that pretence refuſe to comply with theſe meaſures, they 
&« have dealt deceitfully t, G. Which evidently. and. abſo- 
lutely exhauſts all the differences that can ever be imagined to be 
between ſuperiors and inferiors, and every poſſible ↄccaſion that 
a 4 ſubje can be ſuppoſed to have for the exerciſe of private 
Judgment. r 


d. 8. There is ane thing, gentlemen, which I muſt obſerve to 
you upon this occaſion, that nothing whatever is more apt to 
| raiſe. duſt, and involve a diſputed queſtion in obſcurity, than 

the uſing of common words in a ſenſe different from mo in 
| 5 . which 
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then the word is to be taken in the uſual ſenſe. 
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which they are uſually taken. I cannot help calling it one of 
the unfair arts that diſputants have ſometimes recourſe to. When 
they would ſeem to yield a truth which they dare not give up, 
But when they 
come to argue in favour of their own hypotheſis, which is per- 
haps directly in contradiction to the truth, then a quite different 
ſenſe muſt, by a ſort of ſlight of hand, be ſlipped into the place 
of the uſual one. We have had one inſtance of this in the word 
manifeſt, When it was yielded that one could not give another 


a right to judge for him in things manifeſt, 1 dare ſay ye had no 


ſuſpicion but that this was to extend to caſes where one would 
have occaſion for it, that, for example, though the greateſt part 


of the Chriſtian world ſhould think it a right thing to pay divine 


honours to a conſecrated wafer, and the whole rulers ofſthe ſo- 
ciety ſhould require me to do it under the ſevereſt penalties, yet 


the finfulneſs, the idolatry of this being manifeſt, 1 am under 
no obligation to obey them. Yet you ſee; when the argument 


requires it, nothing is manifeſt that different men have different 
judgments about. A phraſe which has juſtly become a favourite 
one among all true Proteſtants, may furnifh us with another in- 
ſtance of this, viz. private judgment. When Proteſtants claim 
a right of private judgment, pray tell me, Andropodius, whatit 
is they inſiſt upon, and what they mean by that expreſſion? ' 


Ax. Why, I take it to be a right belonging to every patticu- | i. bs 
BY 7 


lar perſon of examining into every article of religion, or what- 


ever is propoſed to him as ſuch, or as a duty preſcribed to be 1 
performed by him, ſo as to pronounce thereupon not a publick 
judgment, which is to affect others, but ſuch as is neceſſary to 


? 


regulate his own perſonal conduct. 


Tu. Suppoſe you were commanded by authority to adore'the 
Hoſt, or to worſhip images, and you ſhould claim the right of pri- 
vate judgment; the chief thing I want to know of you, is, in 
caſe you ſhould get for anſwer upon ſuch an occaſion ; “ Yes, 
< by all means, you ſhall enjoy your right of private judgment || 
cc jn its full extent, i. e. you have liberty to think both bf theſe i 
cc practices deteſtable in the ſight of God, and even the grofſel 
c jdolatry, if you pleaſe, provided at the ſame time you do not 
ce refuſe to comply with the actions that are enjoined you';! | 
whether you would be ſatisfied with this, as granting the whole 
of your demand? Or whether you think the right of private 
judgment does not extend to actions, but regards only the o- 


pinion of them entertained in our minds? 


Ax. He would ſurely be of a very philoſophic complexion, 
Sir, who would not be highly provoked at fo. cruel an inſult. | 
1 r Le. > 443 3 We 
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But what is all this to the author of the letters on obedienge? 
I dare venture to undertake for him, that he would never be 
Tu. Sir, it is not only he that treats us in this mantier, but 
every one who has yet appeared on your fide of the queſtion, ex- 
cept the author of The juſt View of the Conſtitution, &c. Who, 
to do him Juſtice, has expreſſy aſſerted, that it is in the power 9, 

no ſociety under heaven to force any man to act contrary to th 

dictates of his own mind. The author of the letters on obedience 
tells us, © Every ſingle member of every judicature is indulged 
« the _ of differing from the judicature, and entering his 
« diſſent : ſo that none can complain that their right of 5 
« judgment is invaded, or that the dictates of their conſciences 
« are over - ruled by the authority of the church. But if not con- 
« tent with this right of private judgment, and this liberty of 
« exonering their conſciences, they further inſiſt on the pri- 
« vilege of acting, &c. Where you lee, that by private fudg- 
ment, he means nothing hut the opinion one forms of things 


reſpondence thereto. He expreſly diſtinguiſhes the one from the 
other, limits the ſenſe of private judgment entirely to the firſt, 
and ſpeaks of the ſecond as ſomething further. Nay, he aſſerts, 
that we ought to be content with the firſt, and that the other 
Wy does not belong to any member of ſociety.” , The very claiming of 
W it, he repreſents as a ſetting up our own judgmem in oppifition 
70 the min of God, and a refiſtins the ordinance of God upon the 
authority of our own. judgment . Such a claim is no better treat- 

ed by the author of The general Aſſembly vindicated. He calls 
it the felhing up our own private judgment in oppoſition to the au- 
thority of the eburch t. And as fuch repreſents it as a moſt un- 


1752. affirm, that © no ſooner is any regulation enacted, than 
« private judgment is ſo far ſuperſeded, that even they who diſap- 
prove it, are, notauithhlanding, bound to obey ||.” And they think 
it very conſiſtent with conſcience, for inferiors in their own minds 
& to diſapprove a judgment, and yet to put n in exe- 


to the right of private judgment all the extent and obligay 
that reaſon or religion require 14. But there is one pa 

more which I muſt beg your attention to, becauſe it will make 
you ſenſible how far the ſenſe of that phraſe, private judgment 
s limited by theſe gentlemen. ' It is in a note at the bottom of 


by p. 8. | + 2 22. 1 P. 23, 27, uc. : P. 24 8 P. 7. H. 5. 


f 


in his own mind, and that in oppoſition to his acting in a cor- 


reaſonable demand. The diſſenters from the commiſſion in March 


© cution 4.” And this they, at the ſame time, aſſert is“ allowing- 


tion 
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pag. 5. where we have theſe words: Thoſe who tranſgreſs the 


% laws of Chriſt, have often been weak or wicked enough to oh 
« juſtify their actions, by the authority of conſcience, and regard * 
« for his will. Whether they are ſincere or not, no human under. 1 
cc ſtanding can determine, Their guilt or innocence is known by 
6 only to themſelves. It is a matter entirely of private judg- gen 
ec nent. Here advantage ſeems to be taken of the double ex. nie 
tendre of the Engliſh word private, as if it was uſed in this phraſe _ 
to denote, not a thing's being perſonal, or belonging to an indiyi- 085 
dual in the character of a ſubject, but what is ſecret, or within 7 
one's own breaſt, From all theſe paſſages taken together, I a- wer 
peal to yourſelf, whether you, and the champions that have ap- hov 
peared for your cauſe have the ſame ideas annexed to the phraſe of « 
private judgment? And whether they have not reduced it {o non 
low, that it is really a thing not worth the contending for? 4 mar 
privilege, (if, in their ſenſe of it, it can be ſo called), which ve mig 
may ſaſely bid defiance to all the powers on earth to deprive u hav. 
of, and which we cannot, if we would, diveſt ourſelves of? 4 in f 
privilege which the poor Proteſtants of France, after they wer ther 
Uragooned into compliance near ſeventy years ago, could Hl. is n 
boaſt of? For many of them declared that they never were we. 
more zealous Proteſtants, never hated Popery. more than after MW this 
their outward conformity *® _ [. 0 fd gn te 
Ax. I frankly own to you, Theodulus, that I cannot diſſem · BW faw 
ble my real concern for the exceſſes which, I now ſee, party BF ing 
contention has led ſome of my friends into, and that upon 2 He 
ſubject which was wont, you know, to be a favourite one wit dn 
myſelf. If private judgment muſt be given up, or explained . nal 
way, to ſupport the meaſures I have hitherto voted for, I dot d, 
not but your prophecy may come at. laſt to be fulfilled, that! thin 
will tire of ſuch meaſures. .... . Fl amo 
PH. Gentlemen, I wiſh you may not be running too faſt with ther 
your. Proteſtant principles. *Tis poſſible that ſome of our pam. tant 
pblet-writers may have dropt ſome unguarded expreſſions, ani cou: 
perhaps, in the over-abundant warmth of their zeal, carried the B 
matter a great deal too far, which I acknowledge, inſtead d how 
1 te | .** 7 L an 
"WF. WOE i e erro 
Such a liberty the poor bird in the cage may celebrate, and fancy herſel fron 
a citizen of the woods, when ſhe's confined within the grates of her litt . 

cloyſter; ſuch a one the priſoner may flatter himſelf with : and it remind mull 
me of what I obſerved th* other day paſſing in the ſtreets, this gilded inſcrir jy at y 
t on invited my eye, Pray remember the poor freemen that are priſoners u regr 
Ludgate. Poor freemen indeed, (thought I), who have only the freedom 1 it is 
tell how they have ſerved an apprenticeſhip with a maſter, and now mul peo) 


ſerve a double, perhaps a perpetual one with the goaler. Alſop's Melius I N 
quigendum, p- 343+ T9. a £06 ES 


| 


de promoting, never fails, in the iſſue, to hurt a cauſe. But for all 
to this, the truth may lie in a moderate degree of the very thing 


rd which they have driven to an exceſs. Tho? ſome things that 
er- are nanifæſily evil may often have been pled for, and impoſed 
dy ſoperiors; yet are there not really different degrees of evi- 
2 dence ? Are there not ſome things, TBheodulut, that are not ma- 
en. nifeſt to yourſelf? And may you not yield that when authority 


ale is interpoſed in ſuch caſes at leaſt, tis certainly your duty to 
vi obeys mg 36 (BIN Ih T4004 3. 


hin Tu. Sir, I muſt obſerve to you in the firſt place, that if this 
ap: were to be granted to you, it would not ſerve the purpoſe. For 
ap- how many things ſo ever there may be that I doubt of, the evil 
rale of ſuch violent ſettlements as are the preſent ſubject of diſpute is 
t lo none of them. I muſt abſolutely ſhut my eyes, to avoid the 


manifeſt and offenſive glare of it. About 30 or 30 years ago it 
might have been ſomewhat doubtful perhaps whether they would 
have proven ſo deſtructive to the intereſt of Chriſt's kingdem as 
in fact and experience they now appear to us to be. What was 
then problematical to ſome of us, and indeed only to ſame of us, 
is now clearly decided, and appears much more naniſeſtly than 
we could wiſh. The letter- writer no doubt laid his account with 


after this anſwer ; and therefore tho? it has driven him farther from 

the truth, he keeps cloſer to the cauſe than you do. He eaſily 
lem. ſaw that to plead for compliance in one who is himſelf the doubt- 
rty- ing perſon, would not have ſerved the purpoſe of his argument, 


He was therefore obliged to caſt about for a ſenſe of the words 
doubtful and manifeſt that was independent of ones own perſo- 
nal views, This led him to fix upon thoſe things only for doubr- 
ful, that there were different ſentiments about, and upon thoſe 
things only for aniſeſt about which there was no difference 
among mankind, and conſequently an impoſſibility that ever 
there could be a ſingle inſtance of their impoſition upon a reluc- 


pam. tant individual. So that if he has run into any excels, it is the 

, and courſe of his argument that has driven him up to it. 

1 # But I muſt likewiſe obſerve to you in the ſecond place, that 
0 


how little ſo ever our cauſe ſtands in need of any other reply, 
Lam extremely concerned to ſee ſuch corrupt morality, and ſuch 
erroneous caſuiſtry vented and propagated by clergymen, and 


bur {79m the preſent circumſtances of the church, I am fenſible it 
min muſt be with impunity. - I am not at all ſurprized, Philarchus, 
at your adopting ſuch ſentiments. I own, tho' with extreme 


; regrete, that it is the doctrine of many at preſent, whoſe bulineſs 
ic is to inculcate a purer and more Chriſtian morale upon the 
people. But, Sir, except when party views have led * 
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| doubts concerning the lawfulneſs or ſinfulneſs of it, if he would 


very one elſe; abſtracting from this, and conſidering the mat- 
ter with reſpect to the agent's own apprehenſions, as you ſeem 


again. 5 : 
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tiſimi cujuſgue praccepium, quod dubites, ne feceris. | 
It ſeems. to be univerſally agreed that in order to the forbear- 

ing of an action it is ſufficient that one doubt of the lawfulneſs of 

it; whereas in order to the doing of it, one mult be free of all 


not offend God and wound his own conſcience, or really fin, by 
venturing on a feared ſin. Abſtracting from the chimerical caſe 
put by. the author of the letters, of a thing being manifeſt to the 
perſon himſelf, who is yet obliged, he ſays, to confider it as 
not manifeſt, but diſputable; if it is nes Monde manifeſt to e- 


now to ſtate the caſe, his conſcience may be ſuppoſed in a vari- 
ety of different ſtates. Firft, He may have a violent ſuſpicion 
of an action's being ſinful, and be ſtrongly inclined to think 
ſo, upon good and ſufficient grounds. Secondly, He may have 
ſuch a ſuſpicion, but upon miſtaken and inſufficient grounds. 
Thirdly, He may doubt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word doubt, 
i. e. altogether ſuſpend his judgment, and decline pronouncing 


* Ta memoriam revocanda hic regula ef, quae a Cafuiftis, ut vocantur, 
ubique inculcatur. Ut eredam et agam; neceſſe eſt ut ſciam, id quod cre- 
do, eſſe verum; et id quod ago eſſe bonum et licitum. Sed ut non credam 
et non agam; non neceſſe eſt ſeire id quod non credo falſum, et id quod non 
ago, malum et illicitum eſſe. Sufficit, ut verum an falſum, bonum an 
malum fit, neſciam. Quicguid entm ex fide non fit, i. e. conſcientia de acti- 
onis bonitate dubitante, peccatum eff. Quae regula uſque adeo ſanae rationi 
conpruit, ut Ethnicis etiam nota fuerit, qui, Cicerone referente, nibil faci- 
denum præceperumt de quo dubites, æguum fit an iniguum, Werenf. Dil. pro 
Plebis judicio, Oc. SR | Es 2 

Negat id (- facere poſſe per conſcientiam, 7. e. veretur ne Deum offendat, 
ſi id faciat. Errat, fateor ; ſed quamdiu ita errat, revera id facere fine ſce- 
lere non poteſt. Vere enim Deum offendit, quiſquis facit id quo Deum pu- 
tat offendi. Quando itaque homine m, dum in ifta perſuaſione haeret, ad id 
fociendury cogis, ad ſcelus cogis, ad Deum offendendum cogis, quod line im- 
pierate a te eri nequit. 14. ae jure Magiſtratus in Confcientias, This paſſage 
was wrong printed, p. 65. of the firft conference, and was not right corrected 
in the table of Errata, I have therefcte upon this occafien inſerted it over 
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any thing concerning an action that is in itſelf evil. *Fourthly, 


He may be in the ſame doubtful ſtate with reſpect to an action 
that is in itſelf innocent, but which he does not clearly perceive 
to be ſo. Now, Sir, ſo far is any man from being obliged. by 
the higheſt authority on earth to do an action, which he 4nows” 
to be ſinful, tho* others do not know fo much, that a good ca- 
ſuiſt would not allow him to do it, even in the laſt, which is 
the molt favourable caſe of this kind that can be put. It is up- 
on this occaſion that moraliſts make fo much uſe of that rule, 
Bonum oritur ex integris caufis, malum ex quolibet defectu. An 
action is unacceptable to God, tho' the matter of it, and even 
moſt of the circumſtances too, be right, if any one eſſential cir - 
cumſtance be wrong, or any of the conditions neceſſary to a 
good action be wanting, of which this is a moſt eſſential one, 
that it appears not to be forbidden by God. Tho? I ſhould think 
it right, yet if it really be not fo, and my ignorance of this is 
not invincible; and on the other hand, tho? it ſhould really be 
ſo, yet if I doubt of this; in neither of theſe caſes, would it be 
acceptable to God. | | 55 
It is no wonder that the caſuiſts are ſo unanimouſly agreed in 
this: for it is moſt expreſly decided by a much higher and bet - 
ter authority, viz. by an inſpired apoſtle in the 14th chap. of 
the Romans. One man, ſays he in the 5th verſe, efferzmeth one 
day above another: another efleemeth every day alike. Let every 
man be fully perſuaded in his 9wn mind upopopeicbo, fully aſ- 
ſured, as the margin of our bibles has it. Again in the 14th 
verſe, I know, and am perſuaded by the Lord Jeſus that there is 
nothing unclean of itſelf : but to him that efteemeth any thing to 
be unclean, to him it is unclean, And he concludes the chapter 
in theſe words. Happy is he that condemneth not himſelf in that 
thing which he alloweth. And he that doubteth is damned if he 
eat, becauſe be eateth not of faith : for whatſoever ir not of faith 
is in. Nothing could be more clearly decided. Here the moſt 
favourable ſuppoſitions are made, that the action is, in itſelf re- 
ally innocent, that the perſon has but a doubt of its innocency, 
and yet upon theſe ſuppoſitions, the apoſtle expreſſy declares it 
ſinful to act in ſuch a caſe. And indeed to behave otherwiſe 
would be to declare plainly that we have neither that regard for 
the authority of God, nor that concern for the ſalvation of our 
own ſouls that we ought to have. If we had that regard for | 
the divine authority which the incomparable ſuper-eminency-of 
it juſtly challenges at our hands, no human authority would 
have the leaſt weight with us, till once the authority of God in 


oppolition thereto was quite out of the queſtion, as it is only in- 


ſuch 
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ſuch a caſe, that men have any authority at all. It muſt be a 
very low degree of love to God that will not keep us from ven- 
turing: upon a thing at the command of any man, that, for ought 
we know, may be diſpleaſing to him, and when we have but x 


ſuſpicion of its being forbidden by him. Therefore our form of 


proceſs concludes a woman guilty of adultery who ſuffers a man 
to lie with her, that, for ought ſhe knows, may be a married man, 


tho' ſhe does not know that he is. And ſurely, if fin were 
thought as unfriendly' to our ſouls as poiſon is to our bodies, 
no created authority would induce us to commit what we had 


any reaſon to apprehend was morally evil : for it is ſcarcely to 
be ſuppoſed that we would think ourſelves obliged thereby to 
drink off a bowl, which we ſuſpected was full of poiſon, even 
tho” the certainty of it was not altogether manifeſt. Let me aſk 
you, Sir, if a Few was.required to communicate with Chriſtians' 
at the Lord's ſupper, ſuppoſe him to have begun to entertain 
ſome doubts about the truth of his own religion, which he was 
reſolved to enquire more narrowly,into, but, in the mean time, 
{till inclined to think that our bleſſed Saviour was an impoſtor, 
would you think it incumbent upon him' in this doubtful ſtate, 


and while his inclination to his own religion continued, ta com- 


ply with what was enjoined him in mere obedience to any au- 
thority upon earth ? | | | | 

I thought it neceſſary, Philarchus, to take ſo much notice 
of what you ſaid, becauſe tis the only refuge that I find is now 
fled to upon this part of the argument, and is maintained not 
only by the other writers on your ſide, but by the author of The 
Juſt View, &c. who has ſo explicitely (I mention it again to 
his honour) and fo frankly owned the right of private judgment 
as a thing that there may, in ſome caſes, really be occaſion for. 


But neither he nor the letter-writter has given me the trouble of 
any arguments on the point, a ſort of commodity of which I 


obſerve a miſerable famine on that ſide. Nothing but the old 
rant, which we are now become fo familiar with, of /qczety be. 
ing diſſolved, and government at an end. Take but theſe hy- 
perbolical phraſes from them, and for ought I ſee they are (truck 
dumb, which is an evidence of a very deplorable poverty, either 
of invention in the writers, or which indeed I take to be the 
caſe, of the caufe which they have undertaken to defend. 

AN, I ſhall frankly own to you, Theodulus, that one's being 
engaged on a fide of any publick diſpute, contributes, in a great 
meaſure, to prevent our perceiving whither the arguments that are 
made uſe of on that ſide are apt to lead us. The arguments which 
have hitherto occurred I cannot deny but that in my — 
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I have not only approved in others, but uſed them on ſeveral 
occaſions myſelf. But, at the ſame time, I hope you believe 


me to be ſo thorough and ſincere a Proteſtant, as not only to 


| give up, but even to deteſt every thing that is inconſiſtent with 
the right of private judgment, which, I do aſſure you, I have a 


greater value for, than to ſacrifice to any party, or to any of 
their views. I muſt own that I was never altogether without 
ſome ſuſpicion, that our reaſonings had but an unkindly aſpect 
on this Proteſtant principle. But as they were confidently infilted 
on by ſuch as I am ſure are no friends to Popery, I doubt not 


but we have hardened one another in them. However, I now 
give up our whole arguings from the nature of ſociety whether | 


civil or eccleſiaſtic. You ſee I have not been very ſanguine on 
the ſecond branch of the argument, which I have left to Philar- 
chus's management. The only thing that continues to have 
ſome weight with me is our own conſtitution and ordination- en- 


gagements. Let us now proceed, if you pleaſe, to that, upon 


. 


which I have ſomething to ſay. 


$ 9. Tu. Sir, If every body had the ſame impreſſions that I be- 


lieve you have of the juſtneſs and importance of this Proteſtant 
principle, and were equally convinced of the neceſſity thereof in 


religion, a great deal fewer words might have ſerved upon this 
ſubject. But there are a great many, who, like our friend Phi- 
larchus, are ſo accuſtomed to the compliances which there is re- 
ally room for, and are often ſo neceſſary in civil government, 
that it is with the utmoſt difficulty, if at all, they can be made 
to comprehend the affairs of religion as not being of the ſame 
ſort of flexibility. This difficulty, I'm perſuaded, will be found 


to lefſen in proportion to the concern that any have for the 


true intereſts of Chriſt's kingdom, and their regard for his own 
declared will. As he has not left us without ſufficient directions 
for regulating our proceedings in his courts, and in his name; 
ſo there are few of theſe whereby the intereſts of religion are not 
very ſenſibly affected. The conſequence of complying with e- 
very thing of that kind will beſt appear by alittle reflexion upon 
the hiſtory. of the church, and the deciſions of its, judicatories. 
This is what, I cannot help thinking, our brethren entirely o- 
verlook or forget, when they infiſt ſo highly for obedience to 
them all. And therefore I beg you would indulge me for a very 
little, in giving you only a ſmall ſample of ſuch eccleſiaſtic re- 
gulations or deciſions, as will but juſt ſerve to recal to your 
memories perhaps hundreds of others of the ſame ſort, to which 


you may apply the doctrine of obedience as it has been in vogue 
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buted among them into three ſeveral kinds, under the ſeveral 
denominations of reprobata, approbata, et mixta. And this re. 
-Faſal of ſubmiſſion to wrong deciſions, has not on 2 been — 
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amongſt us fot two or three years bypaſt : which, I nous 
dent, will make you more ſenſible how far it is to-be r 
or rejected, than any thing that I can ſay. _ 

And here I muſt begin with obſerving in the general, unt i in 


| every church that has yet been in the world, there has appeared 


ſo manifeſt and experienced a tendency to a corruption of reli- 
gion, increaſing, and threatning the purity thereof uſually in 


proportion to the temporal ſecurity and proſperity of any church, 


and to the influence of courts and ſecular grandees in the go- 
vernment of it; and at the ſame time, religion itſelf, and the 
means of promoting it, are of ſo fixt and invariable a nature, that 


all Chriſtians have been obliged to agree in the neceſſity of ſre - 
quently rejecting the determinations of the moſt authentic fynods | 


and councils, and to ſay, as Auſtin did in the caſe of a preſby- 


ter whom he had depoſed, and who threatned to appeal; Inter. 


pellet contra me mille concilia,------- adjuvabit me Dominur, ut 
abi ego epiſcopus ſum, illic clericus eſſe non poſit. It is not only 
an obſervation of Proteſtants *, that in fact the deference which 


the church has yielded to the deciſions of councils, has depend- 
etl rather upon the matter of ſuch deciſions, than upon the un- 


exceptionable conſtitution or authority of ſuch councils. The 
Papiſts themſelves, whoſe doctrine upon this ſubject is well 
known, are yet forced to reject the determination of many a 
council, as numerous, and more ſo, than thoſe whoſe authority 
is ſubmitted to: inſomuch that even general councils are diſtri- 


relation to points of dottrine, but eſpecially to de 


ticular and perſonal cauſes, as the ordination or * of | 


biſhops, the abſolution or condemnation of particular perſons. 


For as there always has been, and always will be a ſtruggle be- 


tween two parties, between a carnal and a ſpiritual intereſt 3 
ſo the laſt will be betrayed and abandoned, if there be no re- 
ſiſtance made to the conſtant and nn. endeavours of the 
firſt, to oppreſs and perſecute the moſt ſtrenuous ſupporters of 


true religion, and by n en thank to bear down = truth | 


1 by them T. 
One of the firſt viminicils thin we ehh in ecclebaſtie kiſts- 
E is that which was aſſembled at Rome by Pope Victor, in the 


ſecond century, which excommunicated Polycrates biſhop of H- 
Fee and the other 1 of 1 5 thas er not follow the 


mM 


= Was a in pave 55 of the firſt conference. 
T Sec treatiſe of Mr. Harter, entitled, Cain and Abel. 
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uſage of the church of Rome in the celebration of Eaſter. No.] ]? 
if any one ſhould aſk upon this occaſion, in the words of the au- 
thor of The Letters on Obedience, When a body of eceleſiaſtic 
5 officers are met together, c. needs any Chriſtian be told, 
« that they are countenanced of God, and that a reſiſting their 
« authority is reſiſting God? Allow me to aſk in return; 
Was ever Irenaeus the good biſhop of Lyo77r, who ſo boldly and 
ſo honeſtly reſiſted this authority, accuſed of reſiſting God? Nay, 


as this whole matter, for any thing that appears, ſeems to have 


had very little effect, was the whole church guilty of reſiſting 


| God, in refuſing to comply with the fury of theſe ecclefiaſtic 


officers ? | * 1 3 

In the next century we find a great many councils, appointing 
all thoſe who were baptized by Hereticks to be rebaptized. Ts 
the whole church then, who came afterwards to be ſatisfied that 


W this was difagreeable to the will of Chriſt, guilty of reſiſting 


God ? 1 | | 
It would be endleſs to recount the councils in the following 
century, whoſe authority the church was under a neceſſity to re- 


i | fiſt, A great part of the eccleſiaſtic hiſtory of thoſe times con- 


fiſts in celebrating the renowned names of thoſe who had the 


; courage and the zeal to ſtand out againſt their corrupt actings 


and proceedings. Then the intrigues of great men, and the in- 
fluence of courts rendered theſe meetings of eccleſiaſtic officers a 
reproach and a blot upon Chriſtianity. Tho' the emperor Con- 
Hantine was himſelf orthodox, yet he ſuffered himſelf, eſpecially 


in his old age, to be impoſed upon, and his fucceſſor Conſtantius 


ſtill more ſo, by Euſebius biſhop of Nicodemia, and afterwards 
of Conſtantinople, upon the depoſition of Paul the orthodox bi- 
ſhop,' by a council under his influence. Antioch and Alexandria 
were the next moſt important Sees, both of them in the poſſeſſi- 
on of biſhops, famous Br their orthodoxy and zeal, whom there- 


fore Euſebius reſolved to ruin, truſting to the intereſt he had at 
court. Euftathius the worthy biſhop of Antioch had been one 


of the moſt active members, and one of the moſt eminent ſpeak - 


ers in the council of Nice againſt the Arians. This Euſebius 
could not eaſily forgive. He got a council afſembled at Antioch, 


and having ſuborned a common whore to come into the aſſembly, 
and accuſe Eu/tathius of being the father of a child ſhe had in 
her arms; this obſequious body. of ecclefiaſtic officers, which, ud 


 Chriftian needs be told were countenanced-of God, upon the ſingle 


evidence of an infamous and abandoned proſtitute, (who after- 
wards in miſery confeſſed the truth) without being ſupported 
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man of adultery, and depoſed him from his office. t 
There remained yet the famous Athanaſius biſhop of Alexan. 11 
dria, whoſe remarkable zeal for the honour of his Saviour ſet him * 
up as a ſignal mark of the malice of his enemies. The emperor n 
Conſtantine was prevailed upon to call a council at Tyre of biſhops * 
from Alfa, Africa and Europe, and which Conſtantius in a con- al 
ference with Liberius biſhop of Rome, afterwards called a Synod P! 
Fall the biſhops of the whole world. To this ſynod the empe- bo 
| ror ſends his commiſſioner, and requires Athanaſius to appear d. 
0 before it. He came accordingly, accompanied with Timothy one P! 
FF of his own preſbyters. The Euſebians had provided a woman, te 
"$4 who having made profeſſion of virginity, came into the aſſembly hz 
Ht and accuſed Athanaſius of having forcibly violated her chaſtity 5 
1 one night when he was her gueſt. Athanaſius took not the leaſt Pe 
FP! notice of her: and his preſbyter Timothy, perceiving his drift, 5 
11 immediately turned about to the woman, and pretending to be IM 

75 Athanafius, ſaid to her, Had 1 ever any thing to do with you, 
its or did I ever lodge in your houſe ? Yes, faid ſhe, it was you that ſu 
KI offered violence to me. This plot having failed them, recourſe = 
172 was had to another. They had procured the hand of a dead ſu 
BY man, which they carefully preſerved in a little wooden coffer, and * 
nh produced it before the ſynod, ſuborning one {/chyras an Egyptian ve 
the preſbyter, who had gone over to their party, by the promiſe of ſo 
75 a biſhoprick, to affirm that it was the hand of Arſenius, a biſhop wh 
5 whom Athanaſius had murdered, and whoſe hand, now produ- on 
15 ced, he had uſed for ſome purpoſes of witchcraft. It was ſo or- BY 
. dered by the divine Providence, that ſome of Athanaſſus friends, Wl ©? 
ht Who together with one of his deacons had gone in ſearch of A.- 55 
121 5 ſenius, found him in a monaſtery, where he had been ſhut up by ” 
By the Eu/ebians, and brought him to Zgypr. But eſcaping out of BY 
IN their hands, he ſkulked for a while, till his own curioſity brought n 1 
4 him to Tyre, where he kept incog. to ſee the iſſue of the affair. * 
There it happened that the ſervants of Archelaus, a man of con- b 
ſular dignity, got notice of him in a tavern, with which they ac- ” 
2 their maſter. Archel/aus found him, and kept him in 8 
afe cuſtody; the biſhop of Tyre, who knew him, aſſuring him wy 
it was the man, though he denied it himſelf. Athanaſius being : 6 
thus provided for his defence, aſked the members of the council 8 
if any of them knew Ar/enius ? and many affirming that they BY 
did, he produced the very man whom he was accuſed of mur- - 
dering, and turning aſide his cloak, ſhewed both his hands to 55 
the whole aſſembly. | | _— 2 

Such frowns of heaven upon their wicked deſigns, one would 
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think, might have diſcouraged their procedure. But when 
it appeared that all this only whetted their malice, and multi- 
Their accuſations : and eſpecially when the implacable ene- 
mies of Athanaſius, againſt whom he had offered exceptions, 
were ſent to Mareotis to collect and report evidence againſt him, 
and he ſaw plainly that his ruin was determined, he thought it 
proper to leave the place, and go to Conſtantinople to lay his 
caſe before the emperor. After his departure, the ſynod: con- 
demned and depoſed. him, and loaded him with calumnious re- 
proaches in a letter to the emperor. Which violence deeply af- 
fecting the celebrated confeſſor Paphnutius, he togk by the 
hand Maximus biſhop of Feruſalem, who had: been his compa- 
nion in exile, and; bore upon his body the-ſame cruel marks of 
perſecution with himſelf, and retired out of the council, ſay 
ing, It does not become confeſſors to fit in an aſſembly of ſuch 
wicked men. | ES 
But did the church think it incumbent upon them to ſubmit to 
ſuch deciſions, which, however they might be enacted in the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt, were ſo evidently contrary to his will, and 
ſubverſive of his intereſt? The people of Conſtantinople adhe- 
red to their depoſed biſhop, till they were ſlaughtered by the em- 
peror's ſoldiers ; and upon the death of E 2 which happened 
ſoon after, Paul was re- inſtated. The depoſition of Eu/tathius 
occaſioned a fatal ſchiſm at Intioch, which laſted through a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſeveral biſhops on each ſide, in ſome meaſure for near 
100 years, and intereſted: the whole church, how to find means 
to put an end to it at laſt, even the See of Rome, and the Weſt- 
ern churches, as well as many in the Eaſt, continuing in com- 
munion with the Zu/tathians. And as for Athanaſius, his de- 
poſition was ſo far from being ſubmitted to, that men are ſtill 
ranked among the orthodox,” or otherwiſe, according as they 
teſtified, or not, againſt ſuch violent proceedings. Pope Julius 
aſſembled a council at Rome, in which the cauſe of 4thana/frus 
being examined, he was declared innocent with one voice by the 
50 biſhops who compoſed it; ſo that Julius ang the reſt conti- 
nued to communicate with him as a biſhop, which was declaring 
him unlawfully depoſed. While this council was fitting, a let- 
ter was brought to them from the Euſæebiant in the Eaſt, in the 
preciſe ſtile. of our preſent obedience-mongers. They expreſs | 
great concern at the little regard ſhewn by ſome to the deciſions 
of councils, which ought, they ſay, to be revered by all, and 
deemed immutable. But this was ſo far from being then the 
doctrine of the church, that in the general council of Sardica, 
which was ſoon after convoked by agreement between the empe- 
as | a | rors 
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among ourſclves on the preſent occaſion, It ſhows how exceed 
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rom Conſtans and-Conflantius, the acts of the council of Rome 
were confirmed, Athanafius and three other biſhops who had 


been unjuſtly condemned, were declared innocent, and reſtored 
to their reſpective charges. So far was the church then from 
being frightned by the clamour about doing and undoing, that 


when evil was done, the not undoing it was the only thing they 


were apprehenſive of. | 

This council of Sardica, as well as thoſe of Milan, Sirmium, 
Rimini, not to mention the ſcandalous. aſſembly of the ſecond 
general council of Epheſus, and many others, were as truly oe- 
cumenica}, as thoſe commonly called the four firſt general coun- 
cils, viz. of Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and Chalcedon, which 
were by many high-church-men in the times that. followed, e- 
qualled to the four goſpels. Now let any one pretend to ſay, 
what reaſon can be aſſigned, why the regulations and deciſions of 
ſome were rejected, and of others were admitted, if the church 
did not claim a right of private judgment, and did not think 
themſelves entitled and obliged to examine how far their determi- 
nations are conſonant to the word of God, in which caſe only our 
Confeſſion of Faith affirms, they are to be received with reve- 
rence and ſubmiſſion. | | 


I cannot paſs by the council of Sardica, without obſerving, 


that by the influence of Hoſſus, who preſided. in that aſſembly, 


and who was full of veneration for the See of Rome, the council Þ 
complemented the biſhops of that metropolis with a power of re- 
ceiving appeals from biſhops, who thought themſelves leſed by 


provincial councils, and of either affirming or reverſing the ſen- 
tences complained of ; which laid the foundation for all the fu- 
ture encroachments, and did in ſome meaſure authoriſe the ty- 
ranny and ambition of thoſe haughty prelates. And what height 
it aroſe to at laſt, the world needs not be told. Whether our 
preſent high-church-men are really of opinion, that this regula- 


tion with others of the fame nature, which were the ſteps where- 


by Autichriſt mounted the throne, ought to have been complied 
with, as their words do moſt plainly and neceſſarily import, I 
ſhall not ſay. But this I am ſure of, that the church did reſiſt 
this encroachment, and that the reſiſtance made to-it is uſually 
told with pleaſure and approbation by Proteſtant hiſtorians. 


The churches of Africa firſt, and 'afterwards thoſe of Gaul, 


were reduced to the neceſſity of having fierce conteſts with the 
popes upon this account. And here I beg your patience, gen- 
tlemen, to bear with one morſel of the hiſtory of this matter, be- 
cauſe I jmagine, I have ſeen ſome circumſtances of it exemplified 


ing 


— 


ing apt men of eaſy tempers and humane diſpoſitions are to 
be carried along with awiolent ſtream. But it ſhows likewiſe of 
what bad conſequence this may be, and what neceſſity there is 
bor a certain degree of firmneſs and reſolution to maintain the 
neceſſary liberties of the church againſt the arbitrary and tyran- 
- nical diſpoſitions of many of its rulers; and how an inordinate 
' IE love of caſe and peace might, and did, contribute to wreath a- 
„bout the church's neck, the galling chains of Papal tyranny; and 
| that it is often ſo ſhort-ſighted, as, inſtead of that eaſe and peace 
- [& which is aimed at, to promote and forward all the terrors of 2 
- BE Xorw/ inquiſition. Arora, e 
Loo, uſually ſirnamed the Great, who was biſhop of Rome a- 
- bout the middle of the following century, laid hold upon every 
opportunity of exerciſing and extending the privileges which he 
thought himſelf inveſted with. It happened, that before he had 
been long in that ſtation, he met with a proper occaſion of mi- 
king trial how far the church was willing to ſubmit to the regu- 
lation that had been enacted by the council of Sardica. Celide- 
nius biſhop of Beſanzon was depoſed by the unanimous conſent 
of a provincial council, wherein preſided Hilary the biſhop of 
Arles, a moſt ſtrict obſerver of the eccleſiaſtic diſcipline. From 


this ſentence, which was perfectly agreeable to the canons, Ce- 
y, liadonius appealed to the biſhop of Rome. The predeceſſors of 
il Loo had, but very lately, met with ſuch a check from the 4/7+- 


can biſhops, in purſuing their pretended right of receiving ap- 


y | peals, as had obliged them to give over, or rather to ſuſpend 
n- | that purſuit, But Leo was not a man to be diſcouraged by eve- 
u- ry little rub. Finding that Hilary and the biſhops of Gaul were 
y- by no means diſpoſed to admit his claim, and that the decree of a 


council would ſtand him but in little ſtead, he took the advantage 
of the intereſt he had with the emperor Valentiniun III. who was 


la- a weak prince, and therefore a fit tool for a man of Leo's craft, 
re- ambition and addreſs, and obtained a reſeript from him, addreſſed 

| to Actius general of the Roman forces in Gaul ; wherein, under 
„1 pretence of maintaining the peace and tranquillity of the church, 
fiſt Valentinian requires the Gallican biſhops to pay an entire obedi- 
ly ence and ſubmiſſion to the orders of the poſlolic See, and ſtrict- 
ns. ly enjoins the magiſtrates to oblige thoſe who ſhall be ſummon- 
ul, ed to Rome, to obey the ſummons. All which he ſuppoſes Les 
the had a prior eccleſiaſtic title to, and that there ought to have been 
en- occaſion for no other authority but his own in the matter. 


Leo being thus powerfully ſupported in his pretenſions by the 
ſupreme authority of both church and ſtare, carried, you may 
be ſure, with a very high hand. He had not only annulled the 
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reſentment at the oppoſition he 
ſpended Hilary, and cut him off from his communion ;- and | 


1 76 1 


zudgment of the council, at which Hilary had — and de- 
clared Czlidonius unlawfully mk but in the height of his 
met with, he had likewiſe fu- 


now inſiſted with unrelenting fury upon a punctual ſubmiſſion to 


fo ſevere a ſentence. Hilary on his part, left nothing unat- 


tempted, he could think of, to appeaſe him. He would not 
indeed yield to his lawleſs ambition, and, out of a criminal 
complaiſance, give up the juſt rights and liberties of the church, 


but ſtrove by all other lawful means, by all kinds of honeſt ſub- 


miſſion, to allay his reſentment, and bring him to a more Chri- 


tian temper. He had firſt gone to Rome himſelf to try if he | 
could ſoften the rage of the ambitious Roman pontiff. But he 
was ſo far from ſucceeding that it was with difficulty he made 


his eſcape out of the priſon wherein he was there confined. Af. 
ter he 


eminent ſanctity, to ſee if matters could poſſibly be made up, 


He ſtrictly enjoined his legates indeed not to agree to any terms 5 
that might prove in the leaſt prejudicial to the rights and privi- 


— which the church had hitherto enjoyed, which made it 
Owe for- them to. ſucceed in their negotiation. However, 
efore they left Rome, they reſolved to make one attempt more, 

— try whether by the intereſt of ſome man in power, they 


might not bring about what no reaſon or argument could prevail 


to effect. 


Of all the great men at chat time in Rome, Auxiliarius ſeemed 


to them the moſt proper to be employed on this occaſion. He 
was, prefect of Italy, and had been formerly of Gaul, where be 
had contracted an intimate friendſhip with Hilary, of whoſe vit 


tue he entertained the higheſt opinion. To bim therefore they L 
applied, and he, glad of the opportunity that offered of ſerving IM 


3 friend whom he ſo much valued, readily took upon him the 
office of mediator between him and Leo. But he ſoon found how 
vain it was to expect that ever Leo would in any degree relin- 
quiſh, a power his pretenſions to which were ſo well founded in 
both civil and ecclefiaſtic authority. Auxiliarius grieved to find 
that his good offices had not anſwered his expectation and wiſhes, 
wrote the following letter to Hilary ſoon after his interview with 


Leo : © As you look upon all tranſitory things with an eye of # 


© contempt, and are not capable of being elated with joy when 
they ſucceed, or dejected with grief when they miſcarry; I 


& . not, in writing to you, diſguiſe the truth, out of an ap- 
8 prehenſion 


got home, he not only wrote to Leo, but he ſent firſt x 4 
Preſbyter of diſtinguiſhed merit, who afterwards ſucceeded him 
as metropolitan of Arles, and then two biſhops, both men of 


\ 
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« prehenſion of diſturbing the tranquillity of your mind.“ He 
then acquaints him with the diſpoſition and temper, in which 
he had found Leo towards him; and adds: © I ſee not the leaſt 
« appearance of pride or arrogance in the conduct of your Ho- 
« lineſs, but men cannot bear plain truth, and are offended if 
« we ſpeak our thoughts freely. The Romans mult be courted, 
« and it is only by condeſcenſion and complaiſance that they 


r ec are to be gained. Could you bring yourſelf. to that, you 
a = < would loſe nothing, but gain mach by it. I therefore beg it 
cb as a particular ſavour that you would. A little condeſcenſion 
ab. on your ſide will lay the ſtorm, and reſtore the wiſhed for 


6 tranquillity.” “ 


, : I make no queſtion but a gentleman of Auxiliarius s huma- 
:4 nity and good nature, and I may add good ſenſe too, but who 
ar. did not perhaps enter very deep into church affairs, or give him-: 
; a ſelf the trouble of looking far into their conſequences, would 


5 be ſurprized, if not in ſome meaſure ſhocked at the obſtinacy of. 
his friend Hilary, who thanked him for his advice, but did not 
embrace it, and choſe rather to die out of Leo's communion than 


up. de reſtored to it by yielding up to his ambition the rights and 
rms 5 0 * * N © b N . 

. . RE liberties which had been truſted to his care. As there are Leo's. 
11 in all ages, ſo there are likewiſe Huxiliariuss. I doubt not 


there are many of this character among us at preſent, who, far 
from approving high · church meaſures, do yet regard the few 
Hilarys amongſt us in a light by no means to their advantage, 
and who, out of pure love of peace, do almoſt as effectually pro- 
mote tyranny by their endeavours: to ſuppreſs all oppoſition to 
it, as if they were ever fo openly liſted under its banner. But, 

may I not appeal, gentlemen, to yourſelves, who know what: 
W were the effects of the graſping encroachments of the Leo's, and 
the timid yielding of the Auxiliarius's of former times, whether 


vir. Hilary or his friend was really in the right, and how far the firſt 
they Wl deſerves the encomiums that are now beſtowed upon him by 
Vs BY Proteſtant writers. Nba 52455, £4 45s TT el 
the e Since 1 am got thus far down, I ſhall not return to entertain 
how you with many a corrupt ſynod we have left behind us, and 
elin- WW with the depoſing and cruel perſecution of pious Chryſeſtem, for' 
d in no other reaſon but becauſe the empreſs had taken, his honeſt 
find freedom amiſs, or with the accounts given us by good Grepory 
1 Nazianzen of the ſynods of thoſe days , who was likewiſe dri - 


* Sic affectus ſum, fi dicends eſt veritas, ut malim omnes Epiſcoporum 
| conventus vitare, quia nullius ſynodi finem vidi bonum, aut qui mngis tol- 
leret mala quam augeret. Ip. 55. ad Procopium, S.. &c, ä 
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F 
ven from the ſame important charge of Conſtantinople, by a ge- 
neral council too that was there aſſembled. Only with reſpect 
to Chryſoſtom, I mpſt: obſerve that the church was ſo far from 
ſubmitting to the ſynod's authority, that as his depoſers were 


excommunicated in the Veſt, where only they durſt do it, ſo 


the greateſt part of the people of Conſtantinople ſeparated from 
the biſhops who baked d. Chryſoſtom, till Atticus a wiſe and 
pope man, coming after Ar/acius healed the breach by re-' 

oring Chryſeſtom's name to the Diptychs where a memorial was 
preſerved of thoſe that died in the communion 'of the church, 
This reſtoration of a name that had been eraſed was a ſort of 
abſolution after death, and was zealouſly oppoſed by Cyri/ biſhop 
of Alexandria a high-church-man of thoſe days, and from the 
fame topicks that are now inſiſted upon by men of the ſame 
turn, in a letter which he wrote in anſwer to one of A4ticur's 
acquainting him with his intention. He pleads that the ſchiſ- 
maticks were but few (as if he knew better than their own biſhop ! 
who had told him that Populus majori ex parte per /adtjonem 
ſeiſſus extra muros conventus egerit,) that Chryſoſtom being de- 
poſed, dyed a layman, and 'was not to be numbred with the 
clergy, that Atticus had the magiſtrates on his fide, who would 
bring them in by force (the conſtant reſource of high-church 
clergymen) that he would gain nothing by humouring ſuch diſ- 
. ſchiſmaticks, but only make them more pettiſh by pay | 
ing ſo much regard to them, that the ſupporting of church au- 
thority was 2 matter of greater moment than the pleaſing of 
them, and that ſuch an 3 of diſregard to it would do more 
hurt than the gaining of them would do good, that they were 


a parcel of unreaſonable men who would never be ſatisfied, and 


that if ignorant wilfal fellows will forſake the church, there was 
no great loſs in it, in compariſon of overturning her conſtituti · 
on, c. Gentlemen, you. ſee there is no new thing under the 
fun ; for this is a language that I believe you are no ſtrangers 


to. Theſe are the conſtant and ſtanding topicks of men who 


prefer their own power and authority to the peace and edifica- 
tion of the church of Chriſt. But Atticus was wiſer than to 
hearken to this fire- brand. He reſtored the name of Chryſaſtom, 
without being frightened with that old bugbear, deſtroring the 
conſtitution of the church, and the martyr's bones (for ſo indeed: 
he was) being afterwards fetch'd. home with honour, the breach: 
was:bealed, and peace reſtored not only to the church of Con- 
flantinople but many others that had taken part in the matter. 
Some ſay that Cyri] bimſelf repented, tho? I do not think it vety 
likely, feeing his death is mentioned by ſome of the ancients - 
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X the churches deliverance from a turbulent enemy of peace. But 
K tis well known that Chryſaſtom has been fainted by that very 
A church where the greateſt regard is paid to eccleſiaſtic authority, 

N The obſervation that Gregory Nazianzen made of the councils 

5 in his time, that they were apter to make things worſe than 

8 better, was moſt remarkably exemplified after his death in the 


a councils that met about NMęſforianiſit and Eutychianiſm. The 
firſt, or the received general council of Epheſus, one of the four 
a that were equalled to the four goſpels, what was it. but a re- 


b. proach or ridicule upon Chriſtianity ? To ſee two different par- 
of ties of biſhops met together in one town but in different houſes, 
0 the one headed by the ſire - brand Cyril, the other by John of 
b | 


Antioch, anathematiſing, curſing and excommunicating one a- 
nother; needs any Chriſtian be told that they are not countenanced 
by God ; and that à reſiſting their authority is not reſiſting Gd? 
Cyril's cabal however, having, after a ftruggle, procured at laſt 


WT” the emperor's approbation muſt be the council. And what ad- 
vantage was it to Chriſtianity that one of the firſt biſhops in the 


church, I mean NMeſtorius biſhop of the imperial city was depoſed, 


he anathematiſed, and murdered, meerly becauſe he diſapproved of 
- a certain phraſe, that Mary was the mother of God; for I think 
c 


it is beyond all diſpute that he maintained the doctrine of the 
incarnation in the moſt unexceptionable and orthodox terms, and 
that Cyril and he, when they explained themſelves, did not at 
all differ about hinge but only about words. And for the fake 


of of theſe words a confiderable part of the Chriſtian church in the 
* Eaft are to this day ſeparated from the communion of their bre- 
ere hren under the opprobrious denomination of Neſtorian hereticks. 
ind But if the firſt Eyheſine council was a ſcandalous meeting, how 
Was much more ſo was the ſecond, or the rejected one, which met 
mee at the ſame place a few years after, viz. in the year 449? Re- 
the jected, gentlemen, univerſally rejected, and their decrees refuſed. 
ers to be ſubmitted to by the church. But upon what account? Not 
yho for the want of any formality in its conſtitution ; being called 
ca- out of the ſeveral patriarchates by the emperor, as other gene- 
to ral councils were, who ſent his commiſfioners to it, as the pope 
om, did his legates ; nay, and had the emperor's approbation too, 
the when all was over: ſo that it wanted no circumſtance that was 
led neceſſary by the conſtitution to give it authority, except the 
each righteouſneſs of its actings. And, upon this ſingle account, its 
Con. authority did and ſtill does go for nothing in the church, even 
tter. among thoſe who pretend to pay the greateſt regard to the deter- 
2 | minations of. a general council. I ſhall give you juſt a hint of 


its hiſtory in a few words. | | 8 
5 . : Euty- | 
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matter does. Of. this hereſy Eutyches is accuſed before Flavi- 


| liged to pronounce. 


court by means of an eunuch with whom he ſhared the plunder | 


\ 


CS N 
Eutyches a monk near Conſtantinople had been driven by the 
zeal of his oppoſition to Mæſtorius into the contrary hereſy, viz, 
That there was but one nature in Chriſt after the union; if any 


thing may be called a hereſy that conſiſts but in words ill under. 
ſtood, as there wanteth not reaſon to ſuſpect that this whole 


anus biſhop of Conſtantinople, and a council met there upon a-. 
nother occaſion, wherein Flavianus preſided. The patriarch him. 
ſelf did all he could to ſuppreſs the accuſation, which was made 
without his privity. But it was not in his power to prevent a 
ſentence of excommunication againſt Zuzyches, and all who ſhould 
converſe with him, which he as preſident of the council was ob- 

By this time Dieſcorus had ſucceeded Cyril in the ſee of Alex: 
andria, as well as in his pride, ambition, and tyranny, and in 
his hatred of Ne/torius, or rather perhaps in his emulation with 
the biſhops of Confiantinople who now began to overtop the 
proud patriarchs of Alexcndria. He having great intereſt at 


of Egypt, where the biſhop of Alexandria now acted the tyrant, 
the emperpr was prevailed on to call a general council ar Epheſus, 
wherein Dioſcorus preſided, and Euſebius of Dorylaeum the ac- 
cuſer of Eutyches, as well as Flavianus and others were brought 
to the bar as criminals. Dioſcorus carried on every thing in the 
molt tumultuous, imperious and over-bearing manner, The 
biſhops awed by his fury cried out with one voice, Let Euſe- 
bius be burnt alive, let him be cut afunder ; as he divides, ſo 
may he be divided. Dioſcorus not ſatisfied with theſe confuſed 
crics defired that ſuch of them as could not raiſe their voices loud 
enough to be heard ſhould lift up their hands in token of con- 
currence. Upon which the whole aſſembly lifted up their hands, 
Joined as one man in crying out aloud : Whoever admits of two 
natures, let him be Cy ina" let him be driven out, torn in 
pieces, maſſacred. In a word, Flavianus, Euſebius, and. ſome 
other biſhops were anathematiſed and depoſed. All the biſhops 
ſubſcribed the ſentence, except the pope's legates, which made 
Binnius to ſay, In hoc tam horrendo epiſcoporum ſuffragio, ſo 
la navicula Petri incolumis emergens ſalvatur. Flavianus, in 
hearing the ſentence read, excepted againſt Dioſcorus, which ſo 
provoked that haughty prelate, that he, and others of his party, 
falling upon him, in a tranſport of paſſion, firſt beat him in a 
molt barbarous manner, as it were in emulation of one another, 
and then throwing him on the ground, trampled upon him. 
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eruelly, that he died in three days of the bruiſes he then re- 

ceived. 1 „ re RE. 

And now, gentlemen, needs any Chriſtian be told whether this 

council was countenanced by Cod? The Chriſtians of thoſe days 

were ſo far from being afraid of re/i/ting Cod by reſiſting. it, that 

' when the proceedings at Epheſus came to be known in the W2/?, 

a provincial ſynod at Rome, and another at Milan had no ſuch 

regard for the conſtitution, or the ſubordination of judicatures, 

as to ſcruple condemning the general one at Epheſus, and they 

never left ſolliciting the emperor, till, Theodo/zus being dead, 

and Martian ſucceeding in his room, he was prevailed on to 

call another to undo the evil that had been done. This was the 

fourth of the approven general councils which met at Chalcedon 

in 451, and repealed the decrees of Epheſus, reſtored ſuch of the 

depoſed biſhops as had not been murthered, and depoſed +24 I 
rus and ſuch of the depoſers as did not make their ſubmiſſion. ” 

Indeed there is ſo little good to be expected from the authorita- * 

tive impoſitions of anathematiſing, hereticating councils, that 

'tis a queſtion whether the wounds of the church were in an 

degree mended by this council of Chalcedon, which was likewiſe . 

one of that ſort. Whoever reflects upon the troubles that follow- 

ed, and the diviſions that were occaſioned by the receiving or not 

receiving of this council will be ſenſible how inſufficient a me- 

dicine the dictatorial deciſions of ſynods are for the evils they 

are uſually applied to. One ſkilful healing man, ſays Mr. Bax- 

5 ter, that could have explicated ambiguous terms, and per- 

* ſuaded men to love and peace, till they had underſtood them- 

* ſelves and one another, had more befriended truth, piety and 

< the church, than all the hereticating councils did. One effect 

it has left ſtill ſubſiſting after all the miſeries that followed ſoon 

after are over, namely, a ſchiſm of thoſe called £utychian Chri- 

ſtians from the reſt of the church, among whom are the Arme- 
nians in Aſia, and the Habaſines in Africa, a Chriſtian empire 

diſcovered by the Portugueſe after they had doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope. And as if the blood ſpilt anciently in this quarrel 

had not been. ſufficient to extinguiſh the flames of diſcord, a 
great deal more of the blood of the poor Habaſüines has, in mo- 

dern times, been ſhed in the ſame quagrel, upon their refuſing 

to receive the council of Chalcedon, fince the Feſuites by means 

of the Portugueſe got footing in that country, and obtained the 

ear of their emperors, as appears from Ludolphas's hiſtory of 

| Habaſſa, where we are told of many battles fought by that king 
againſt his own ſubjects at the inſtigation of the Feſuites ; and _ 

tho' he was conſtantly victorious, yet he was obliged after all 


/ 
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to leave matters as he found them, and to let the council of 
Chalcedon ſtill be rejected. „ 

The confuſions that followed this council of Chalcedon, with 
the controverſies about e three chapters, and the Monothe- 
lites, &c. afford fo plentiful a harveſt of corrupt councils and 
their wicked deciſions, that, I am ſure, any of you who ever 
looked into/the materials will be ſenſible that it is the abundance 
and not the ſcarcity of inſtances that obliges me to ſtop ſhort, 
and draw a vail over the nakedneſs of the primitive church, 
Only before I leave theſe ancient times, allow me to aſk. one 
. queſtion at each of you, gentlemen, if you ſtill think that every 
regulation enacted by eccleſiaſtical authority mult be executed or 
complied with. In a council held at Rome, in the year 504, a 
decree was made anathematiſing all who did, or ſhould hold, or 
appropriate to themſelves, the goods or eſtates of the church: 
and this decree was declared to extend even to thoſe who held 
{uch eſtates by grants from the crown. It is likewiſe well known 
that the celibacy of the clergy was determined by ſeveral anci- 
ent ccuncils, Even the council of Nice itſelf was on the point 
of ordering them to put away the wives they had, if the Conſeſ- 
' for Paphnutius, who did himſelf lead a ſingle life, had not pre- 
vented them from going ſo far, and got them only to prohibit 
ſuch as were batchelors from entering into the bonds of matri- 
mony. The queſtions I would put upon theſe facts, with the 
application of them, I doubt not, gentlemen, but you will both 

of you eaſily gueſs. | „ 
And therefore I ſhall diſmiſs the primitive times with only 
one ſtory more, which, if you'll be ſo good as to indulge me in, 
I promile to be ſo much the ſhorter on the following ages. It is 
the ſtory of Martin biſhop of Tours, a ſaint worſhipped to this 
day by the church of Rome every year at Martinmaſs, having 
appropriated to him a feaſt that, by the ancient Heathens, was 
inſtituted to celebrate the finiſhing of their vintage, and the 
preſſing of their grapes: The propriety of which let them an- 
ſwer for, Martin having been a moſt abſtemious ſaint, and re- 
markable for the auſterity of his life, and who ſpent the greateſt 
part of his time in-faſting and prayer. Would you imagine it, 
gentlemen, that a famt ſo noted for his contempt of church au- 
. thority when interpoſed for a bad thing, and who, during the 
laſt ſixteen years of his life, repented of any little countenance 
he had been unwarily drawn in to give to what he thought an 
unwarrantable exerciſe of it, would be ſo much revered by ſuch 
eminent authority-mongers as the Papiſts ? The caſe was this, as 
we are told by Su/pitius Severus, an hiſtorian of mn 
f 8 
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honeſty, and who, being an intimate acquaintance and admirer of 


Martin, ſays, that every thing he relates was conſiſtent with 
his own perſonal knowledge. | 


Towards the latter end of the fourth century, the ſect of the 


Priſcillianiſts having gained ſome ground in Spain and Gaul, a 
council, which met at Saragoſa, not only excommunicated them, 
but applied to the emperor Gratian to ſuppreſs them by the 
ſword. Accordingly, both Gratian, and after him Maximus, 
who ſucceeded for a while to his power in thoſe parts, at the in · 
ſtances of the biſhops, perſecuted the Priſcillianifls. And par- 
ticularly Maximus, whoſe title to the empire was but lame, to 
pleaſe the biſhops, and ſecure them in his intereſt, was prevailed 
on to put Priſcillian to death, and banifh ſome of his followers. 
Martin, though no Priſcillianiſt, did abhor drawing the ſword 
againſt Hereticks, and endeavoured to diſſuade both the em 

ror and the biſhops from this high-church. method of dealing 
with them, but in vain. Inſtead of being able to abate the fury of 
his brethren, he found them carrying on the proſecution with ſuch 
unrelenting keenneſs, that thoſe who did but faſt and read more 
than ordinary, (which the Priſcillianiſte, it ſeems, affected much) 
were brought under the ſuſpicion of Priſcillianiſin, and reproach- 
ed. This common injury to piety from the biſhops grieved Martin 
yet more, and ſhocked him to ſuch a degree, that he renounced 
communion with the biſhops and their ſynod : Whereupon they 
repreſented im to the emperor and people as a Priſcillianiſt, 


and a perſon of diſorderly, ſchiſmatic, and anarchical principles. 


Martin's extraordinary reputation for ſanctity however enabled 
him to ſtand his ground, and ſoon made them ſenſible what a 


loſs it was to their cauſe to have the whole weight of ſuch a cha- 


racer in the oppoſite ſcale. At laſt, a great Priſcillianiſt being 
ſentenced to death, Martin travelled to the emperor Maximus 
to beg his life. Maximus told him, he would grant his deſire, 
if he would but once communicate with the biſhops: The good 
man preferring, in the view he had then of the thing, merey 
before ſacrifice, yielded, and did once communicate with them, 
and ſo ſaved. the life of the poor condemned Heretick. But in 


his way home, his conſcience ſmote him moſt ſeverely for what 


he had done. And he either did meet, or, in the low ſpirits he 
then was, he imagined at leaſt that he met with an angel, who 
corrected him, and threatned him if he did ſo any more. This 
much is certain, that he repented of what he had done to ſuch a 
degree, that he never would communicate with them again to the 


day of his death. Sedecim pęſtea vixit anno, (faith Sulp. in 
| SR , vita 
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4. 10. As ſor the councils of the following centuries down to 
the Reformation, I could almoſt take my hazard of a general rule, 
that whoever will take the trouble to conſult their deciſions, 
reſolving to do juſt the direct contrary, will ſcarce ever fail to be 
in the right; eſpecially where courts or great men interpoſed 
in their affairs, to whom they were uſually moſt obſequious tools, 
In ſach a fink of naſtineſs, one has no occaſion to ſearch for 
filth. When that is wanted, we may put in our hand at ran- 
dom. And therefore, to give you a ſmall ſample of ſuch deciſi- 
ons, as the Chriſtians of thoſe days were to take for granted, 
(according to the doctrine now in vogue) were countenanc#d by 
God, and the re/i/iing of which was then, as well as now, called 
a reſiſting Cod; I beg, Philarchus, if you have any eccleſiaſtic 
hiſtory of the times we are upon, you would be ſo good as fa- 
vour us with a ſight of it. Open it yourſelf, if you pleaſe, and 
as you pleaſe, and let us know what was done by the firſt coun- 

cil you meet with, TR 1 0 
Pn. Truly, Sir, my library is not very well ſtocked with books 
ol that kind. However, I happen to have the four ſmall volumes 
of Du Pin's Compend, any one of which is at your ſervice. 
| TH. If you'll take the trouble to bring the third volume, we 
mall make the experiment upon what happens to throw up. to us 
there. - ! ſee you have choſen the beginning of the 
book, being afraid, I ſuppoſe,” to venture any further down, 
when the corruption of the church was advancing with ſo quick 
a-pace. Well, have you met with any ſynod yet ? 
. - Pn. I find one mentioned here in the ſecond page, held in 
809. to which it is faid, Joſeph was admitted, who had been de- 
poſed for having crowned Theodota the empreſs, and the emperor's 
marriage with her was declared lawful. _ ; 
Tn. Sir, the caſe was; The emperor Conſtantine, ſon of the 
_ famous empreſs Irene, notwithſtanding a lawful wife he had al- 
ready was ftill living, would needs be married to, this Theodota 
likewiſe. The patriarch Taraſius, though he had promoted the 
worſhip of images in the ſecond general council of Nice, not 
long after it had been condemned by another more numerous ge- 
neral covncil at Conſtantinople, would not, it ſeems, have a hand 
in fo adulterous an affair, So the emperor got this Zo/eph, who 
Was a treaſurer of the church of Conſtantinople, to perform the 
ſcandalous ceremony. For this he was promoted to the archbi- 
ſhoprick of Theſſalonica, one of the higheſt preferments in = 
1 95 | church, 


- 


3 „ 2 
church. But Theodorus Studita, Plato, and other monks making 
a noiſe about the thing, and renouncing communion with Taraſi- 
us for ſuffering ſuch doings without any cenſure, he thought it pro- 
per at laſt to depoſe Foſeph. In the year 806, a council was held 
at Conſtantinople by d new patriarch, which reſtored 7o/eph. But 
as the monks ſtill continued to murmur, this council which De, 
Pin mentions, was called in 809, to take a courſe with the ſchiſ- 
matical and diſobedient monks,-of which Binnius, the Popiſh col- 
lector of the councils, ſays, © When the biſhops there conveen- 

« ed, had brought the moſt holy Plato in chains to be judged, 
and had paſſed the ſentence of anathema on the univerſal ca- 
&« tholick church that was againſt their error, they made a moſt 
« wicked decree, that the marriage of Conſtantine with T heodeta, 
« (his wife yet living, thruſt into a monaſtery) ſhould be ſaid 
« to be lawful by diſpenſatiog. They added for the emperor's | 
« ſake this wicked and ee That the laws of God 
« can do nothing againſt kings; and that if any imitate Chry/o- 
« ſtom, and ſhed his blood for truth and juſtice, he is not to be 
&« called a martyr : That biſhops have power to diſpenſe with all 
& the Canons,” =—— I believe, gentlemen, if I had put a 
caſe by way of arguument, that a ſynod had approven of adulte- 
ry, or had appointed any thing to be done by a miniſter that im- 
plied an approbation of it, you would have treated it as a very 
wild and chimerical, if not an impoſlible ſuppoſition 
Have you met with with any moe councils, Philarchus ? 


5 Pn. Upon turning a leaf, I find another council at Conſtanti- 
8 nople held by the empreſs Theodota, - in which the Iconoclgſti 
x « were condemned, the worſhip of images reſtored, according 


* to the decree of the council of Nice, and John patriarch of 
« Conſtantinople who favoured the Iconoclaſis, was depoſed.” I 
believe we mult give up this council to you likewiſe, But here 


a is one in the next page,. held by Lewis the Debonnaire at Aix- 
8 la-Chappelle, which I kope you have no objections to; for all 
1 that Du Pin ſays about it is only, that ſome rules were eſta- 
he bliſhed for the canons, canoneſſes, and monks. I ſuppoſe they 
U were good rules, were they not? 5 W 
15 TH. It muſt be owned, Sir, that the judicatures of the church, 
he in all ages, as well as in this, have been happier in making good 
OF rules, than in executing them. However, if there was any 
4 good done in this council, it is not to be imputed to the bi- 
— 5 ſhops who compoſed it, but to a religious emperor who called it, 
10 Lewis ſirnamed frequently, the Pious, or the Godly. It was he 
he | wha cauſed prepare the rules, which were there enacted. So we 


| are told in Binnius's collection. Congregatis epiſcopis, &c. ſe- 
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eit componi ordinarique librum canonicae vitae normam geſftans 
tem, in quo totius illius ordinis perfectio continetur; In quo in. 
ſeri juſſit cibi potuſque, et omnium neceſſariorum ſummam, I ſhall 
not inſiſt on the objection againſt forming rules for, and conſe- 
quently eſtabliſhing ſuch idle drones as the monks, canoneſſes, Gc. 


But pray Philarchus, how much wine, think you, this council" | 
allowed one of the monks in a day? | Hs > 


Pa. Perhaps a bottle a piece. 3 
Tu. What think you of five pounds of wine? Or elſe where 


wine was ſcarce, they had three pounds of wine, and three of 


beer ; or in great ſcarcity, one pound of wine, and five of beer, 
I muſt likewiſe do the council the juſtice to tell you, that they 
give notice, chap. 122. that a pound hath but 12 ounces. 

Pn. They muſt ſurely have been rare topers in thoſe days, 


8 


Do they not preſcribe a daily vomit likewiſe, 'to prevent imme- 
diate ſuffocation ? I cannot help ſuſpecting, Theodulus, that the 
emperor, who (you ſay) was a good man, had a mind to rid 


the world of theſe idle drones by adminiſtring to them ſuch a 
hearty doſe of daily poiſon. , . e 

Tu. After all your joking, Philarchus, the truth is, one of 
the worſt things about him was too great an indulgence to the 
clergy. Hedid indeed in this council, endeavour to bridle their 
boundleſs licentiouſneſs, and to keep them under ſome ſort of 
diſcipline, which the hiſtorians tell us they could not well brook. 
And accordingly, the very next council-you'll meet with will in- 
form you what a ſevere revenge, they very ſoon had an oppor- 


tunity to take of him. But as you have only a brief hint of it | 


there, in three or four lines, I beg leave to tell you ſome more 
of the ſtory. _ Ip | 
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This good emperor being a great deal too indulgent to his 


ſons as well as to the biſhops, had provided them with large go- 


vernnments, and given them the title of Kings in his own life- 
time. This only inflamed their ambition, and taught them not 
to bear a ſuperior. They had not the patience to wait for their 
father's death, but raiſed a rebellion againſt him. Upon this 
there was a meeting of the ſtates at Mmeguen, with the conſent 
of both father and ſons, where the nobles, (as Binnius expreſ- 


ſeth it), Parentis imperium tgitime prorogabant. A ſecond re- 


bellion · is raiſed, wherein the father is conqueror. At laſt 
Lotharius his eldeſt ſon, taking advantage of the diſcontents 


that were among ſome of the clergy, raiſed a third rebellion, 


and firſt got the pope to give out that he had excommunicated 
the emperor, and this occaſioning a deſertion of many ſoldiers 
from his father to him, he called a cguncil at Campaigne, that 


the 


| | tt Wk - 
the treaſon which could not be effected either by the nobles or 
by the army, might be completed by the biſhops, or as Binnius 
himſelf faith, Ut quem filii armis imperio deponere non poſſent, 
horum ſaltem numdinariorum antiſtitum ſuffragio et judicio, hono- 
re ac pote/tate imperiali privaretur. Succeſſit impiis conatus im- 
piiſimur. Before this council, and as many people as the church 
could hold, they were not aſhamed to ſee their king proſtrate on 
| the earth upon hair-cloth,, where they who were his ſubjects, 
4 and clergymen too, who ought not to have meddled with ſtate 
f affairs, formally depoſed him from his dignity, obliged him to lay 
a down his arms before the altar, ſtripped him of his ſecular habit, 
put on him that"of a penitent, and thruſt him into priſon. And 
what were the mighty crimes, think you, they had to lay to his 
charge? Forſooth, that he marched his army in his own neceſ- 
fary defence, againſt his rebellious ſons, in time of Lent, and 
that he permitted (ſay the council) his nephew (a traitor, you 
muſt know, in open rebellion) 20 be Killed, whom he might have 
delivered. As for this laſt, if it was a crime, the good king had 
formerly taken a remorſe about it himſelf, had voluntarily ſub- 
mitted to do penance for it, and had been abſolved : ſo that it 
had been already judged and remitted. 1 | 
And now, Philarchus, will it be any ſurpriſe to you, or will 
you call it ſchiſmatical and diſobedient, when I tell you, that 
the church or nation, call them which you will, did not ſubmit 
to theſe deciſions; but ſenſible of their king's innocence, and of 
the. wickedneſs of his ſons, and of the principal biſhops who. 
were leaders in the council, reſtored him to his former dipnity, 
notwithſtanding the expreſs decree of the council, that he ſhould 
never be reſtored again; and that Ebbo archbiſhop of Rheims, 
and Aobard biſhop of Lyonr, were depoſed as leaders in this 
treaſonable judicatory, I believe you will rather own, it was 
well for them, they had to do with ſo merciful a prince, who 
pardoned his ſons, and left the biſhops to be reſtored by Lotha- 
rius, after he was dead. | ; | 

Px, Come, come, Theodulus, I have enough of it. I'Il pro- 
ceed no further in my ſearch after councils, \ 

TH. Sir, if you had had the patience only to look to the next 
| chapter, you would have met with another council at Conſlantin- 
ole, which depoſed and excommunicated the patriarch Ignatius in 
| compliance with the intrigues of the court, becauſe he had been 
ſo honeſt, as to reprove a prime miniſter, who was deſperately 
in love with his daughter-in-law, and had familiarity with her. 

PH. 1 have certainly happened, Theodulus, by an unlucky 
chance, to open the book at the moſt corrupt period of the 
N | wo church, 
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LET 
church. It is impoſſible, I ſhould think, that councils of biſhops 


* 
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. 
could long have the impudence to avow ſuch extremely ſcandalous 1 
proceedings. Did not things grow better in the next age? E 
Tn. So far from it, Sir, that the corruption of the church was l 
but then in its progreſs, and had not yet arrived at that height : 
of perfection, if I may ſo call it, to which it reached in the fol · 12 
Jowing ages. The worſt doctrines, and moſt idolatrous practi. 9 
ces were not yet introduced; and ſome bounds of decency were 1 
yet preſerved, which were all moſt openly and entirely broke . 
down at laſt. To give you but a taſte of the following century, Þ 

18 and its councils, which 10 Chriſtian needs be told were authori- | 
1 \ fed by God. . 5 a | N . 
A7 : The archbiſhoprick of Rheims was grown worth the conten- * 
"IR ding for by the great. The earl of Aquitaine, having firſt bar- 4 
. gained for the reverſion of it to his ſon, got the preſent poſſel- wW 
ſor poiſoned, not chuſing to ſtay till he died, and procured the 8 
child in coats, who was then between four and five years of age, 4 

to be choſen an archbiſhop. There were ſtill ſome, it ſeems, 
who imagined that ſuch an incapacity was what no human deeds | 

{ or forms could remove. So one Artaldus a monk, who had 3 
ſworn he would never accept an, archbiſhoprick, was choſen in : 
his ſtead. To decide the controverſy between a perjured. monk, . 
and a child who had been promoted by the means you heard of, 1 
a council met at Sins, anno 940. who caſt out the monk, and x 
adjudged the ſeat to the infant, who was brought in by ſimony and 
murder, as being lawfully choſen. And the biſhops went to Rheim: . b 
and conſecrated him. And pray, gentlemen, how could any of 
you have refuſed to do the ſame, upon your principles? Mult WW © 
not the ſentence be executed, to ſave the conſtitution from im- 5 

mediate ruin? And would not a reſiſting this council have been , 
a reſiſting God? Perhaps too, if you ſuffered any inward re. 1 
gret and uneaſineſs of mind on executing ſuch commands ef your Y 
ſuperiors, as you condemned in your judgment, the letter-writer = 
on obedience can ſatisfy you, that you. ought not io attempt to get |. 
the better of it. When he has been required to concur with his Fe 
4 brethren, in admitting to the holy miniſtry.one, from whoſe caps 12 
city and diſpoſition he hoped no good, and feared much harm i 8 
the church, he tells us, be has felt a pain which no conſideratim ; 
could remove or mitigate ; but he could diſtinguiſh it from ili 7 
tings of an evil conſcience. Conſidering, it ſeems, the commands mt 
of the apoſtle in the epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, as direted BF in 
not to particular miniſters, but to church judicatures, or elle a T 
repealable by our fallible ſuperiors. * 3 th 


* Yet even this was but a ſmall matter in compariſon wal the 
N oings 
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doings at Rome. For ſurely a harmleſs child is not to be compa- 
red with the horrible monſters that then ſat in the ſeat of the beaſt. 
Do not imagine, Sir, that this proceeds from any prejudice you 
may think I have againſt the court of Rome. Hear what cardi- 


nal Baronius himſelf confeſſes in his annals of the 1oth century. 


What then, ſays he, was the face of the Roman church, how 
very filthy? when the moſt powerful and ſordid whores then 


ruled at Rome; at whoſe pleaſure ſees were changed, and bi- 


<& ſhopricks were given, and, which is horrible to hear, and moſt - 


« abominable, their gallants were obtruded into the ſee of Peter. 
« - Luſt armed with the ſecular power, challenged all 


* things to itſelf. Chriſt, as it doth appear was faſt aſleep in the 
„ ſhip, when the ſhip itſelf, through the bluſtering of ſtrong 
„ winds, was covered with waves. And, which ſeemed worſe, 


ce all ſnorted with him, and there were no diſciples to awaken 


«© their ſleepy Lord with their cries. What kind of cardinals, 


« do you imagine, muſt be then choſen by thoſe monſters, when 
nothing is i natural, as for like to beget like? GS.“ 
Theodora and Marozia two famous whores, were able to pro- 


mote, not only their gallants, but their children to the Papacy. 


Among the laſt was John XII. a lad too under age. Quanquam 
huic, faith Baronius, /egitima actas aliaque omnia deeſſent quae 


in legitimo pontifice requiruntur, tamen accedente poſtea — * 
efram 


totius cleri, viſum eſt hunc potius eſſe tolerandum quam ecc 
ſchiſmate aliguo dividendam. Is this, gentlemen,' the fame do- 
ctrine with yours? Would a deciſion of aſſembly make a true 
biſhop or miniſter of one that is not ſabjectum capax, that want- 


eth what is eſſential to the office? Platina ſays, that from his 


youth he was contaminated with all odious crimes and filthineſs. 
When he had any time to ſpare from his luſts, it was not ſpent 


in praying but in hunting. He ordained a deacon in a ſtable of 


horſes, made any one a biſhop for money, and ordained a boy 
of ten years old biſhop of Tudortine. His adultery and inceſt 
were ſo notorious, that he made the palace a common bawdy- 
houſe. He murdered ſeveral by putting out their eyes, cuttin 

off their virilia, &e. ſet fire to houſes, went armed and ketone” 


ſed as a ſoldier, drunk a health to the devil, diaboli in amorem, 
and in ſhort was another Nero; whoſe wickedneſs, as the em- 
peror was told when he came to Rome, was not unknown to the 


Babylonians, Tberians or Indians. Two of the cardinals, moy- 
ed with the ſhame of ſuch a pope, wrote to the emperor, intreat- 


ing him to ſave Rome from pope John, elſe Chriſtianity was loſt. 


The pope having notice of this, ſeized the cardinals, and cut off 
the noſe off one, and a hand off the other. The emperor came 
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. . 
however; the pope fled, and Leo was choſen in his room. Bu 
When the emperor was gone, this monſtrous beaſt called a fy. 


nod of biſhops to decide the controverſy between Leo and him. 


who juſtified him, calling him the mo/? godly, and moſt hah 
Pope, condemned Les, and thoſe that ordained him, and that 
were ordained: by him. And do you {till think, pray gentlemen, 
that all theſe ſentences ought to have been executed ? 


9 : 


P . I muſt really cry for quarter from you, Theodulus, for 


J am quite ſick of your eccleſiaſtic hiſtory. If the point you 
would have yielded, on our part, be, that, every deciſion of a2 
church judicature, even in the laſt reſort, ought neither to have 
been made nor executed, I frankly give it up, Sir, and beg you 
may ſave yourſelf the trouble, and me the pain, of reciting and 
hearing any moe inſtances of them. e 


Tn. That, Sir, is the very point, which, if it had been yield- 


* 


cd from the beginning, would have brought the preſent contro- 


verſy to a ſhorter iſſue. For then we would have been brought 


at once to the particular queſtion z Whether the violent ſettle- 


ments that have been decreed by the late aſſemblies are ſuch az 
juſtly may be ſcrupled at by thoſe who have had the execution 
of them impoſed on them. But as- the writers and arguers on 
the {ide of authority have all choſen to put the argument on the 
general footing, it became neceſſary for opening our way fo the 
particular queltion, to remove that rubbiſh wherewith they have 
retarded us; and the inſtances which have been given, and may 
be given by hundreds upon demand, I hope will ſatisfy you that 
whatever ſpeculative arguings you may amuſe yourſelves and o- 
thers with in theory, yet your doctrine will not anſwer in prac- 
tice. This, I acknowledge, has been ſometimes ſaid of our 
doctrine, when no other reply to our arguments occurred. But 
with what juſtice I leave you to judge from the hiſtory of the 
church. . | V * 1 
I aſſure you it is no very agreeable office to rake into ſo much 
unſayoury ordure: and therefore I thankfully accept of the re- 
leaſe you have given me from it, having ſeveral hundred years 


/ ſtill before me wherein matters were growing worſe and worſe. 


But if you incline to have any proofs of this, I ſhall only refer 
you to an appendix of Dr. hitby's to his book of The Abſurd: 
ty and Idolatiy of Hoſt-worſhip, where you'll find a large collec- 
tion of original teſtimonies concerning the dreadful corruption 
and amazing profaneneſs of the clergy of theſe ages from authors 
that lived in the reſpective centuries. I might likewiſe have il- 


Juſtrated the argument by inſtances of Proteſtant ſynods ſince the 
reformation: But as you are already tired with theſe hog. 


ſhall only, in a word, put you in mind of the Engliſh convoca- 
tion in 1640, and of the Scots general aſſemblies from 1606 to 
1618, the conduct of which gave octaſion to a very material 
alteration of our conſtitution by the aſſembly 1639, which lodged 
the legiſlative power in the diffuſive body of church officers, and ' 
left the aſſemblies only an executive power limited by the ſtand- 
ing acts. And this reminds me, Andropodius, of putting an 
end to the exerciſe you have had of your patience. You ſeem 
to have ſtill ſome confidence in the 7hird Reaſon of Diſſent from 
the commiſſion in March 1752. You are now at liberty to let 
us hear what you have to ſay upon it. 1 * 


511. Ax. I fancy, Theodulus, you have prepared an evaſion 
to elude the force of my argument in the inſinuation whereb 

you have introduced it. We are ready to acknowledge that the 
whole legiſlative power does not now reſide in the aſſembly a- 
lone. Yet tis the aſſembly that propoſes new regulations, or 
at leaſt tranſmits them to the conſideration of preſbyteries, if 
propoſed by any inferior judicature. But whatever be in this, 
you know that “ their powers are of two kinds, the one legiſ- 
ative, the other executive. Their powers are bounded in the 
<« firſt, but. unlimited in the laſt. Their executive powers relate 
66 to their decifions in all private cauſes; And here their ſen- 
« tence.is final, there lying no appeal from them. From this it 
fully appears, that obedience in inferior courts to the orders 
Hof aſſembly is implied in the very nature of our conſtitution, 


* and in that ſubordination of judicatures which is here eſtabliſh- | 


«ed*, Wherever there is a ſubordination of courts, there is 
one that muſt be ſupreme. For ſubordination were in vain, 
„if it did not terminate in ſome laſt reſort: We do not pre- 
« tend to veſt any court with infallibility ; but we cannot hel 

being ſurprized, that any one of our brethren ſhould have 
< been at a loſs to conceive this plain and obvious principle, 
© that it is eſſential to the very idea of a ſupreme judicatory, to 


ebe abſolute and final in its deciſions. Such a ſupreme judica- 


A tory, according to our conſtitution, is the general aſſembly of 
© the church. And therefore if the deciſions of the general aſ- 
« ſembly may be diſputed and diſobeyed by inferior courts with 
< impunity, we apprehend the Preſbyterian conftitution to be 
« entirely overturned F,” | | 


Tu. Why do you not go on? Pray, Andropodius, where + 
have you learned this ſobriety in your ſtile? You are not begin- 


| 3 ning 
Juſt View of the Conſtitution, Cc. p. 5. 
} Reaſons of Diſſent from the Commiſſion, March 1752, p. 9. 
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ning to be aſhamed are you, of the rantin gilanguage of the Dit. 


ſenters? For thus, you may remember, they proceed in their ar- 
gument : © There is no occaſion for this church to meet in its 
« general aſſemblies any more. Our government is at an end. 
Our church totters from the very baſis; and is expoſed to the 
© contempt and ſcorn of the world, as a church only in name; 


ec without union or order, deſtitute of ſtrength to ſupport its own 


& conſtitution, falling into ruins by the abuſe of liberty.” For m 


part, I have now been ſo long accuſtomed to this elegant ſort of 


declamation, that when I meet with ſo Laconic an orator on that 
fide, as you are like to grow upon my hand, I am always apt to 
imagine that there is ſomewhat amiſſing, which my ear is rea 

to attend in the expectation of. And really, Sir, I am ſatisfied that 
theſe long robes in the drapery of their argument, are abundant- 
ly excuſable in the diſputants on your ſide of the queſtion, if not 


abſolutely neceſſary to fill the eye of a reader. They ſerve, at 


leaſt, to convince us of one thing, that the penury of argument 


ſo obſervable among them, cannot be imputed to any want of in- 


vention in the writers, They ſhow us what a variety of phraſes 


they can expreſs their aſſertions in. If there really is no ſuch 
thing 'as any medium of proof to exerciſe their invention upon, 


no body, to be ſure can blame them for not having yet lighted 
on any ſuch thing. I have been at ſome pains in turning over 
all the leaves I have met with on this argument, and mult own 
that you have given us the ſubſtance of all that has been, or I be- 
lieve can be ſaid upon it. And yet upon reflexion, I appeal to 
you whether there is any, thing elſe but a bare aſſertion. An al- 
ſertion which as they could not but know was denied on our 
fide, muſt appear ſhamefully bare with all the ornamental drapery 
in which I may fay, it is expoſed. | 1 5 
AN. I wiſh, Theadulut, when you have appealed to me, you 
may not make the ſame ſort of U:pire of me that you do of the 


_ aſſembly, 5. e. refuſe to ſubmit to my deciſion if 1 ſhould, as ! 


certainly will, give it againſt you. | 5 
TH. I mult confeſs indeed, Sir, that when I appeal to you, I 
take it for granted that you are limited in your deciſion by the ap- 


parent reaſon of the thing, as it ſhall be pointed out to you. If 
you were to aſſume a power of deciding that 3 and 3 make 7, or 8, 


as you pleaſe ; if you ſhould openly avow that you have a right 
to find that 5 is more than 1000, I would certainly retract my 
appeal. But as I am very ſure theſe are claims which you will 
frankly renounce, I think myſelf abundantly ſafe. In like man- 
ner when I appeal to the aſſembly, I take it for granted, that 
as men, they are limited in their deciſions by the laws of God; 

| . ” _ 


— 


as Chriſtians, by the Laws of Chriſt; and as members of this 
church, by our ſtanding acts and conſtitutions. And therefore 
the only meaning that any appeal to them is capable of, muſt be, 
that if their deciſion,” tho' contrary to my opinion, does not ex- 


preſly contradict any of theſe laws, I ſhall entirely acquieſce in 


it: if it does; as there is no other court that can reverſe it, and 
they have in their own hands the power of execution as well as 


deciſion, their ſentence muſt, in the iſſue, take place in the ſo- 


ciety, and end the litigation, But as all the above laws are of ſu- 
perior authority with me, no deciſion of an executive court can 


oblige me to act in oppoſition to theſe, If indeed the aſſembly 


notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances that I think inferiors may 
often be called to make, ſhould not only refuſe to alter their ſen- 


tence, (which I know nothing in our conſtitution to hinder, ei- 


ther the ſame, or a future aſſembly from doing, after innumerable 


examples of eccleſiaſtic councils) but ſhould likewiſe inſiſt upon 


an active execution of it by me particularly, as a term of mi- 
niſterial communion, they have, no doubt, Sir, a power of exe- 
cuting their threatening : but whether they would in every in- 
{tance be right in doing ſo, is a queſtion that, I hope you will 
allow, depends upon the merits of the reſpective particular 


cauſes. 


AN. So it ſeems you reſerve a right of judging for your ſelf, 
after the final judgement ? Can you vindicate this, Sir, from be- 


ing a contradiction in terms? The aſſembly is the #za/ judge 


whether their ſentence is contrary to the laws or not, and yet 


you reſerve a power to judge theſame queſtion after them; do 
you not? | | = Hd 


Tu. For myſelf, Sir, indeed 1 do. Nay, I will take upon me 


— 


to communicate a ſecret to you, which perhaps at this preſent 


moment, you are not appriſed of; tho' I will venture again, af- 


ter a queſtion or two, to appeal to yourſelf for the certainty of 


the fact: and that is, that you yourſelf do the ſame. If you 
can bear the truth being told you, you not only endeavour to 
perplex others, but you really do perplex yourſelves, by refuſing 
to admit the diſtinction between a public and a private juds- 
ment, The judgment of the aſſembly is in our conſtitution, 
final, in the ſenſe which I have juſt now explained. It is the 
laſt : but the laſt, what ? Not the laſt private judgment ; that 
is impoſſible. It is the laſt publick judgment indeed. But when 


our own perſonal actions are concerned, every man, Sir, that 
has them to anſwer for to God, and that does not look upon 


himſelf as a machine, muſt have a private judgment of the law- 


fulneſs of what is required of him: there is nd help for it, No- 
. x | e thing, 
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thing, believe me Sir, hinders you from perceiving this, but that 
the unlawfulneſs of the actions in queſtion appears ſo ſmall in 
your eye as not to attract your obſervation. Allow me but the 
aſſiſtance of a microſcope to magnify it a little to you, or to preſent 
you with objects that are groſs enough for your naked eye, and 
the truth of what I am ſaying will be obvious. Suppoſe the afſem« 
bly ſhould appoint you'to marry me to another woman, my wife 


being {till alive; ſuppoſe they ſhould appoint you to ordain a mi- 
niſter of four years old; or one that could neither read nor 


write, as Trypho when he was made patriarch of Conſtantinople ; 
or one that had opened his way to the office by forcibly carry- 
ing off his e e to an iſland where he ſtarved him to death, 
and promiſing to promote hereſy, as well as paying 200 pieces 
of gold, all which was actually the caſe of Vigiliut, who was 
ordained biſhop of Rome in 537; would you not in ſuch caſes 
as theſe be ſenſible of the neceſſity of exerciſing your own private 
judgment? Now what other difference is there between any of 
theſe caſes, and the affair in queſtion between us, but that you 
are ſenſible in the one caſe of a ſuperior authority reſtraining 
you, which you are not ſenſible of in the other? This however, 
you ſee plainly, determines the general point, that-private judg- 


ent muſt be exerciſed after the publick one is paſt : otherwiſe 


wee are obliged to do all the wickedneſs that ever was voted in 
an eccleſiaſtic ſynod from which there lay no appeal. It may, 
happen that we exerciſe our own judgment wrong : but ſurely 
it is not wrong that we exerciſe it. | 2 


When, in any inſtance, it is alledged, that the orders of aſ- 


- 


ſembly are contrary to any of the laws that have been mention- 


ed, you would put the vindication of them upon. a right footing 

at leaſt, if you only pretend to ſhew that this was the miſtake of 
the objector, and that they were perfectly conformable to theſe. 
laws; which 


that we have no buſineſs with ſuch an objection, that our private 


judgment is ſuperſeded by the public judgment in the laſt re- 
fort, and to have recourſe to ſo poor a ſophiſm, to play with 
the word final, and to infer from the aſſembly's giving the /af? _ 


public judgment, that therefore there is no room for what is not 
pretended to be a public judgment at all; what other effect, Sir, 


can this have, but, beſides giving us ground to ſuſpect that they 


aſſume a right of deciding in oppoſition to theſe laws, to confirm 


our apprehenſions of the contrariety alleged? As it is not to 
be imagined that any man of common ſenſe, who had the firſt 
plea to make uſe of, would put the defence of = cauſe he wiſhed 


Well 


\ 


would at once bring us cloſe to the merits of the 
cauſe, But to tell us who are appointed to execute theſe orders, _ 


— 
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But it ſeems, Andropodius, ! 


the loud cry, that aur whole principles and practice too are ſo far 


15 n — 2 I 8 5 2 
„ is 
pon To deſperate and io Armefub a footing? or that if 

he thought the firſt-a tenable plea; would be at tſie exorditant 


expence of maintaining Popery itſelf, to avoid bring reduced to 
zit. For you m believe me if yon | but it is certain, chat 
ſuch arguments can; impoſe upon no truly honeſt nian, hut Gach 


as approve of the orders that are diſputed. All the 
that is ſo apt to blind the eyes of thoſe who are not ſenſiple of 


alledged contrariety, Will, upan the-frſt clear perception 


thereof, and wopld, if che caſe were your own, Sr, be dt. 
ately blown away-like-ebaff before the wWinße. 


ant 


more than bare aſſertion and Non. I aſſure you, I am 


glad to hear of any thirig like argument in . your authors, being 


quite famiſhed for want of it. And as the caſe appears to me at 
preſent, I think myſelf able to ſhew, that, notwichſtanding he 
frequent returns of this'cry about gin fonſfitutian being overvur- 


ned, both in converſation, and in the writings on your ſide of 


the queſtion, (I may ſay, uſus ad nauſeam, for I can find no- 
thing but the cry) yet yo have given both the heavy' ſirake and 


from being unfriendly to the conſtitution, that it would really be 
overturned by your meaſures, if it were not for the reſiſtance you 
have met with on our part in ſupport of the conſtitution. Soſthat 
this argument, like the preceeding one muſt recoil upon your- 
ſelves, Theſe are things which ſhall not ſatisfy myſelf with the 
bare affirmation of, or expreſſing my ſurpriſe if you are at a loſs 
to conceive them, but ſhall lay before ydu convincing prooſs for 
every thing I ſay. In the mean time, let us hear what are the 
proofs that have been offered on your ſide, in ſupport of the cry. 
Ax. There are two arguments inſiſted on in the third-reaſon 
of diſſent, one of which I have mentioned, viz. the ſubording- 
tion of all other judicatories to the aſſembly, whoſe deciſions 
being final, cannot be diſobeyed, without depriving them of that 
privilege. The other I have not mentioned, namely, the en- 
gagements to obedience which are required of every miniſter at his 
ordination. The laſt is an obligation that, however binding, may 
de ſaid to be ſuperinduced upon our conſtitution, but as it is now 
become a — part of the ceremonial in the ordination of 
every miniſter of the church of Scotland, muſt be owned tobe 
grafted into our conſtitution, and to be, in ſome meaſure, one 


with it. The other is an eſſential part of the conſtitution itſelf, 
without which, e may be a church, perhaps, of ſome other de- 


nomination, but we.can by no means be called a Prechytorian 
chu reh. | N + | e A = * 5 = 85 * 8 | 
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cat part of the argument, that the ſubordination of judicatutes 
and our ordination engagements do belong to our conſtitution, 
bnt on the other, which; eee ee neceſſary to 
- the xonclufion; viz. that our principles are inconſiſtent with ei- 
ther of them. To begin witk the cheat ssen bf judicatures: 
Pray Sir, what principle of ours is inconſiſtent with this ſubordi- 
nation? One principle of ours is, that inferiot judicatures are to 
35 obey the ſupreme, not only when they enſorce the Jaws of Chriſt, 
= but in all things that are not contrary to them. Another prin- - 
ek ours is, that the general aſſembly has not only a power 
of decifion; but likewiſe of ditectly executing their own ſentences, 
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- withaut being ſtopt, as all inferior courts may be, by an appeal to 1 
another court; ſo that they have it in their power, to give full fe 
redreſs to any party that appeals to them, and tò make their ſen - © 
tence actually take place in the ſociety, which no inferior court has, t 
Theſe principles, Sir, we think, a fufficient foundation for our 4 
Preſbyterian conſtitution, and I cahnot think it is in any of them p 

. that you'll alledge the inconſiſtency to lie. Tis true indeed, " 
chat whereas you have ſtarted a doctrine that is une new to Preſ- c 
byterian ears, viz. that the active obedience of individuals and , 
inferior judicatures to the general aſſembly ought to be abſolute 0! 
and unlimited; this we do indeed take upon us to deny; nd © 
here, to be ſure, if any where, muſt the inconſiſtence be ſuppoſed 2 
to ly; not only as it is the only part of our dodrine. where f 
there can be the leaſt ſhadow of inconſiſtence, but as it 18, 1 7 
think, the only part of it which you diſpute with us. If there b 
is any other principle of ours at which the objection is levelled, Y 


let it, I beſeech you, be pointed out, and the place quoted where N 
it is maintained, that we may not argue in the dark. If there * 
be no other, let it be remembred, that it is this, and this only by > 
which our conſtitution is ſaid to be overturned, 2 


Nou, not to mention that this is a principle which we do not ; 
only aſſert, but have proved beyond contradiction, and ſhown it Ki 
to have been always a principle of Preſbyterians and true Protelt- lo 

- ' ants, and which you yourſelf have at laſt yielded to, I would | 
fain know, Sir, what proof they have brought to eſtabliſh. the 8 
ſingle thing that is controverted, the inconſiſtence of this with 7 


our Preſbyterian conſtitution ? I do not mean only what good 
proof: but what ſhadow or pretence of argument they have had 
* _  recourlſe' to, for convincing us of what they &nrew we denied: 
What medium they have adduced, other than the bare aſſertion of 
of the thing itſelf ? They wonder indeed, and canrot help bo- wi 
ang ſurpriſed thai any one of their brethren ſhould have beet K £ | a 
Cm | . We” FR hogs Ser 
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iple, that it is een 
to the very ideu of a. preme judicatory, to be abſolute and final in in 
ur deviſſont. But if I were to wonder at any thing of this | 
it would be, 0 fee. theſe words immediately followlhg the; pre-. 

ceeding ones, wherein they tell us, that they do not veſt any court 
with infallibility : or to find men of their ſenſe tc preſenting the 
peculiar prerogative. of the great Judge « of all, as edlintial to the 
very idea of any human tribunal : or to and you, Andropodiur, 
imagining it to be an argument that ought to convince us, when » 


8 only expreſs their enn that we are not of their, on 


bs © 
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2 all, Sir, whatever cry has en raiſed about the Protign ; 
terian conſtitucion,, (for what reaſon, may be eafily gueſſed); you 


ſee, when the thing comes out, it ĩs what the Presbyzerian.conſti- 


tution is no more concerned in, than any other conſtitution in 
the world. If there is a queſtion at all, it is a queſtion that e- 
qually relates to every kind of human government; ſor you ſee 
plainly, the queſtion is not, From whom, and to whom obedience 
is due? or, Who are ſuperiors, and who inſeriors? But what {nd 
of obedience is due to any earthly, or at leaſt to any eccleſiaſtic 
ſuperior whatever? This the diſſenters themſelves axe fo ſenſible 
of, that, whatever it be which they maintain in oppoſition: to 

us, they cannot help repreſenting it as gſential to the very ier | 
of every ſupreme fudicatory, con equently as a thing that is com- 
mon to every conſtitution of government whatever, as well as 
the Pretlyterian. And undoubtedly. they are ſo far right, chat 


the very thing diſputed between us, 4s, Whether the degree of o- 


bedience which they: plead: for is due to any court upon earth ? 
When we deny it in the caſe of the moſt abject ſlave to the ma- 
ſter whoſe property he is; in the caſe of a child to hie parent; 5 


when the Freneh: Proteſtants refuſed it to their grand tronargie ; 


nay, when the abſolute. tyrants of the Eaſt do not pretend to 
it *; there is really ſomething ſo extremely whimſical in Hreſ⸗ 
byterian conſtitution of church government being overturned for 
the want of it, that one can ſcarcely help ſympathiſing with diſ- 
enters, in ſuch extreme diſtreſs for want of reaſons, that in ſix 
weeks time they could not light emen e -2n 
of 2. more ſpecious appearance. -:.' „„ bs -- 
The th 6f 008 a oy ma wil farther appears if we 
ALTOS FS con- 


. There i is 1 1 e may 1 to _ id Ching | 
of. Perſia 's]. will, namely, religion They. will abandon a parent, nay, they 
will kill him, if the prince ſo commands; but he cannot oblige them te 
drink wine, The laws of religion are of a ſuperior nature, becauſe they * | 
the prince as _ as the ode. ee Lis, * Nee 
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* conſcience, nor 


{ wo Þ 


8$0nfider not 1 vaily the total want of any thing like a proof of it 


but the poſitive evidences that may be produced in direct con- 

tradiftion to it. How can our denial of abſolute and unlimited 

obedierice overturn our conſtitution, when the very doctrine of 

our church denies it; when, in her practice, ſhe Þ has inflicted 

cenſures upon ſuch as yielded it; N the moſt critical 

occafions, ſhe has openly renqunced it, enacted regulations 
on purpoſe to aſſert her denial of it, and to preſerve the li 


of individuals againſt it; and when it is certain, not in decla- 


mation, but in plain hiſtorical fact, that if our doctrine had not 
been put in practice, her conſtitution had actually been overture 
ned. — To begin with the laſt, 

With what front could the diſſenters fay, 1} the deck fats of 
ohe general aſſembly may be. diſputed and 7, obeyed by inferior 
courts with impunity, Wwe apprehend. the Preibyterian conflitution 
to be entirely overturned ? When tis undeniable that if the de- 
ciſions of all the general aſſemblies towards the beginning of the 


_ baſk 1 had not been difputed and difobeyed, our conſtiu- 
tion really had been loſt. Pid not the famous aſſembly. 1638 


actually recover and reſtore our ſhattered conſtitution, ſhattered 
by the compliances of men of the Diſſenters principles; and 
that, among other means which they applied to this 


parpoit .. 
by ſeverely cenſuting thoſe who had unt diſputed and diſobeyed 


the W of former afſemblies ? Did not our church; foon 


after that, adopt a Confeffion of Faith, which all her miniſters aro 


now oblged ta fublcribe, wherein it is aſſerted, that God hath 
cet the conſcience free from the commandments of men, which 
ct are in any thing contrary to his word: ſo that to obey fuch com · 
4 mands out of conſcience, is to betray true liberty of conſcience, 
<< and the requiring of an abſolute and blind obedience is to deſtroy 
liberty of confcience and reaſon alſo. That all ſynods and coun- 

& cils Gora the: apoſtles times, may err, and many have erred: 


_ E therefore they are not ty ht made the rule of faith, or practice.” 


And, in our own times, did not even the commiſſion of 
bly 1733 which ſuſpended the four ſeceding brethren, offer them 
the liberty, (I do not ſay of declining to execute the act 1732, 


that had been then reckoned. a ſmall matter, but). of teſtifying | 


againſt it even in the pulpit, bad they but been content with the 
liberty of doing it in a decent manner: . They were not here 


« by obliged, (ſay the authors of the narrative publiſhed by or- 


der of the commiſſion) to ad contrary either to their light or 

required to renounce their judgment concern- 

ing the ſaid act; nor were they bound up from reafoning i wu 
5 cc 

det the debe mad to them, p.38 of the Narrative, publiſhed i 1734 
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| 1 
decent and becoming manner againſt it, when in judicatures, 
« they might be called to judge of controverted calls; nay, the 
« preſs was free to them: and fo they had all liberty to impugn 
« the ſaid act, with all the ſtrength of reaſon they were maſters 
« of, without any trouble or proſecution upon that account f.. 
Nay, did not the next aſſembly 1734, to prevent any ſuch miſ- 
take of our conſtitution, publiſh an act on purpoſe to afert mi 
niſterial freedom, declaring therein, that It is {till left entire 
« to all miniſters, and that the ſame was not, nor ſhall be held, 
« or underſtood to be any wiſe impaired, or reſtrained, by the 
« late aſſembly's deciſion in the proceſs concerning Mr. Ebenezer 
« HErſtine and others? Will any man, ſay that the liberty of 
teſtifying againſt intruſions, even from the pulpit, in the loudeſt 
manner that is conſiſtent with decency, can be reconciled with 
an obligation to have an active hand in them? And which is 
more ſtill, did they not, in effect, reverſe: the cenſure that had 


deen inflicted by the preceeding aſſembly upon the ſaid Mr. Er- 


ſeine, for even the indecent manner in which he had oppoled the 
aſſembly 1732-? And is it not a notour fact that at that time, 
and till very lately, when preſbyteries refuſed to execute the vi- 
olent ſettlements that were ſometimes appointed by aſſemblies 
they took the execution into their own hands, and appointed a 
committee for that purpoſe of ſuch as had no ſcruple about the 
matter? Aſter all this, Sir, if there be any ground for ſurpriſa, 
it would ſurely be better beſtowed upon thoſe who make ſo tra- 
gical an outcry of the conſtitution being overturned for want of 
a thing that has been proven to belong to no earthly judicature 
in the world, and that not only without the leaſt pretence or 
ſhadow of proof, but againſt ſo much poſitive evidence, and. - 
when every peculiarity of that conſtitution lies ſo directly againſt 
the bare, the ſhameleſs aſſertion. __ * 


912. Ax. I will not pretend to ſay that the Preſbyterian form 
of government has any thing in it that renders it more abſolute 
and unlimited than any other form. But this I will ſay, Sir, 
that it very ill becomes you to complain of the meaſures we have 
been forced upon to procure obedience from preſbyteries, by the 
very outcries raiſed by your friends againſt the indulgent method 
taken formerly to execute the deciſions of the aſſembly by com- 
mittees appointed for that purpoſe. And ſurely you muſt allow 
that there is this much at leaft unconſtitutional in your doctrine, 
and in the obſtinacy of preſbyteries that it obliges the aſſembly 
to take an unconſtitationa method of executing their —— 
T bt, P. 42, 
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And here; Theodulnt, let me aſle you two or three queſtions,” 


Tho you will not admit the deciſions of aſſembly to be abſolute, 


or to ſuperſede your own private judgment; do you not allow 
them to be nals If they are final, muſt they not be executed? 
Or do you think that an affair can be ended by a ſentence chat 
is to remain unexecuted, and can have no effect but to be en-: 
tered upon our records? If then it ui and ought to be execut · 
ed, which I cannot think any body will refuſe who acknowledges 
it to be final, is not the preſbytery ofithe bounds the proper ex- 


ecutors pointed out by our conſtitution? Would it not be at 
leaſt, ſomeauhat unconſtitutional to be always ſending ſtrangers 
to ordain miniſters within the bounds of a preſbytery the mem- 


bers of which are all, fittingsſtill in their own houſes ?. Is not 
this ſome appearance at leaſt of confuſion and diſorder in the 
ſociety? And tho? the aſſembly may indulge a preſbytery once 


or twice, is it fit, think you, to let this run into a common cu- 


ſtom? Tho' you ſhould be ſo good as to excuſe a ſcrupulous 


ſervant upon a particular occaſion, and do the buſineſs yourſelf, . 


yet I dare ſay you would ſoon come to be ſenſible of the incon- 
venience of letting this run into an ordinary practice. Can you 


ſay that this would look like a well ordered family? Remember, 


Sir, in what light you was wont to conſider theſe committees of 


aſſembly. If we were to return to this practice, I hope at leaſt, 


Theodulus, you would fit more quietly under them, and that we 
would not hear the ſame complaints of them as formerly 

TH. In this, Sir, you are very groſly miſtaken. For my part, 
1 frankly acknowledge that I would complain as much as ever: 
Nay, as the new method that has been taken to force the exe- 
eution of theſe illegal ſentences has only ſerved to engroſs our 


attention more than ever to the whole ſcheme of illegal and un - 


conſtitutional government, *tis highly probable that our com- 
plaints will grow louder and louder, till once the alteration be- 
ins where it ſhould do, at the bottom; and the aſſembly con- 
dering us, as under a free and legal, not an arbitrary and ty- 


rannical conſtitution of government, ſhall paſs ſentences ſo a- 


greeable to our ſtanding laws, as may be /zgally executed in 2 
eonſtitutional manner. CC 
Lou have now, Sir, opened up to me a myſtery which I was 
really at ſome loſs to comprehend. I have, for a long time, 
heard a mighty noiſe about our conſtitution being overturned, 
raiſed againſt thoſe Who adhere / 7x0i-/ablj to our ſtanding acts 
and conſtitutions, that no terrors can prevail upon them to have 


. 


an active hand in breaking them; raiſed by the very perſons Who 
have ſo little regard to them, as to ſet an example of deſpiſing 


them, 
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extraordinary. Strange conſtitution ! thought I, if a _fixm, ad 


herence to the ſtanding laws be the very thing that breaks it in- 
to pieces. A ery, however unreaſonable, is wont to be found 
ed on ſomething that affords at leaſt a plauſible pretext for it. 
But how the very men who choſe to run any riſk rather than act 
in contradiction to the eſtabliſhed conſtitutions of the ſociety 
came to be loaded with the imputation of any hurt that tis ac- 


knowledged it has ſuſtained; this was the myſtery. Now it 
comes out, that the unconſtitutional thing complained of is conę 
feſſed to be your own act indeed, but an act which you are ne- 
ceſſarly driven to, you ſay, by the conduct of others; and there» 
fore that conduct of theirs muſt bear the weight of all. 
Why, truly, Sir, I ſhall not refuſe that it ſhould, if our con- 
fuſions can be traced up to no higher ſource, But if the deciſi- 
ons of the aſſembly are ii legal, here the miſchief begins. Exe- 
cute them which way you will, Sir, there is no avoiding ſome 
occaſion of complaint. It is like the caſe of an ill informed 
conſcience: If one conforms to the dictates of it, he does ill; 
if he acts againſt them, he does ſtill worſe. Of the two, to be 
fare, tis the worſt, and the moſt tyrannical meaſure to force by 
worldly terrors, reluctant conſciences upon the execution of il- 
legal ſentences. A committee may be better than downright 
Romiſh tyranny and perſecution, and yet may be very far from 
being a right thing in itſelf for all that. But as you have been 
ene, to catechiſe me, I muſt return an anſwer to your que 
Ons. VV WER ISS TL 7 | b 
I acknowledge that the deciſions of aſſembly, as the higheft 
court in our conſtitution, and the laſt reſort in the executive 


of 


part of our government, may be called ffnal. But then, I ſu- 


ſpect, you include more under that word than I do, and there- 
fore 'tis fit that the ideas it ſtands for in both our mouths be di- 
ſtinctly ſpecified. What I mean when I ſay the aſſembly has the 
final deciſion, is that, whereas by our conſtitution there lies an 
appeal from a ſeſſion, from a preſbytery, from a ſynod, till you 
come to the aſſembly, there is no reſort beyond that, in the ex- 
ecutive part at leaſt of our government: ſo that their ſentence 
cannot regularly be repealed by any other court, as the ſentence 
of every other court may be by them. But do not you mean more 
by its being gal? Do you not imagine that the very ſound of 
this awful word, importing an end being put to the matter, is 
enough to fright every one from the leaſt thought of any farther 


demur? Aud that even the aſſembly itſelf bas it not in their 


power: | 
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religion itſelf from finking, tho? this could be made appear to 
de the con ſequence of the irreverſible doom? But what is t that 


obliges 290 to carry che matter fo far? Is it the meer ſound of 


the word? This would be to play like a child, but it would be 
a little too ſerious fer children's play. And for any one really 
and idly to bind himſelf neck and heel, fo as to put it out of 
his own power ever to recover his liberty when no body was 


laying hands upon bim, this, I think, would be no leſs than 
madneſs. Let us ſuppoſe that when our friend Philarrbut was 


building his houſe, a difference had ariſen among the workmen 


concerning the kind or the dimenſions of the timber intended 


for the roof or the floors ; and the journeymen and apprentices 
not being able to agree among themſelves, the foreman had in- 
terpoſed his deciſion. But His opinion not being [ſubmitted to, 
an appeal had been made, firſt to the maſter wright, then pet- 
haps to the architect, and at laſt to Philarchus himſelſ. In this 
cafe Philarchus is the laſt reſart, and his judgment: is nul. But 


ſuppoſe after he had pronounced his deciſion, and given ordets 


accordingly, ſome of the tradeſmen had convinced him that the 
dimenſions which he had pitched upon were too {mall for fuftain- 
ing the weight, and had given him ſeveral inſtances of houſe 


that had fallen thro' that very fault, whereby ſeveral perſons 


had actually loſt their lives; would Philarchus, think you, in 
ſuch a caſe, have really and ſeriouſly found it out of his power 
to reverſe the final deciſion, and been of opinion that there w 
now an abſolute neceſſity for him and his family to riſk» their 
lives under the preciſe ſort of roof that had been ſo fatally de- 
termined ? IS | . 


Loet us ſuppoſe that his miniſter had, in tt endtten moment, 


popp'd in upon him with his head full of church politicks, and 


tinding him upon the point of countermanding his oun orders, 
had taken the alarm at the terrible diſorder and conſuſion which 


this gave him the proſpect of, and the total overturning. of all 


family oeconomy, which he foreſaw to be. the conſequence of it. 
J aſſure you, Andropodius, I never ſuſpected you of any want oſ 
regard for Philarchus and his family, as 1 never doubted of your 
regard for Chriſt and his family. And yet conſidering how little 


effect the one has had in unravelling the perplexities wherein 


you have been involved, I think I hear you, notwithſtanding 
the other, breaking out into the following exclamation : © What! 
cc Philarchus, a final judgment, nat final ! That which is find! 
not end the matter! A laſt reſort, not the laſt! Whatiſhock+ 


« turvy; 


© ing contradictions, Sir! Every family mult be turned topſy 


ower to make the leaſt alteration; or to fave the church and 


L. 205 1 


ce turvy; nay, the very heavens and earth mix in their original 
cc chaos if this be allowed. And better, ſurely, that Philarobur 
<« and all his family were buried under the ruins of a ſingle 
cc houſe, than that all nature ſhould- be expoſed to ſuch tremen- 
e dous ruin and devaſtation.” But pray Sir, what reception 
think you, Pkilarchus would have given to ſo ingenious a de- 
clamation ? Or can it be ſuppoſed that he would have ſacrificed 
the ſafety of his family to the ſubtilties of a grammarian 2 
When the intereſt of religion is at ſtake ; when the edification 
of the body of Chriſt, and the eternal ſalvation of immortal ſouls 
appear to be deeply affected by certain deciſions, and cannot be 
denied to be the principal and immediate objects of church go- 
vernment, and what ought to be directly in our eye; to hear 
of theſe important concerns being ballanced by a remote and 
chimerical influence which the reverſing of ſuch deciſions may 
have upon the ſecurity of ſome little temporal property, is really, 
Sir, ſetting theſe important objects in ſo very low and contempti- 
ble a point of view, that I will not ſo much as ſuppoſe an ob- 
jection of this nature to come from you or from any who have 
the honour to be employed in the immediate proſecution of theſe 
grand and noble ends. | | 19 25 
Inſtances of the churches practice agreeable to our principles 
are ſo many and ſo various, that it may be ſufficient to refer you 
ho the {mall ſpecimen I have already given you of facts that 
may be quoted in greater abundance that are diametrically op- 
poſite to your doctrine. I ſhall only mention two inſtances of 
this in the church of Scotland ſince the Revolution. The firſt is 
that of the aſſembly 1690, * Declaring all ſentences paſt againſt _ 
* any miniſters hinc inde by any church judicatory upon the 
* account of the late differences among Preſbyterians, from the 
year 1650, till the re- introduction of Prelacy ; to be of them- 
* ſelves void and null to all effects and intents.” The other is 
of the aſſembly 1734, reverſing the ſentence of the preceeding 
one againſt Mr. Erſeine and others. And in both theſe caſes, 
there was not only no application from the parties, but in the 
laſt, it is notourly known that the brethren concerned would 
not ſo much as accept of it. The church. of Scotland, Sir, con- 
liſtently with her being a Proteſtant church, i. e. a church re- 
formed Tom errors and corruptions that had the higheſt degree 
of eccleſiaſtic authority in their favours, and agreeable to the 
| ſentiments of the primitive church *, has never looked Pom oy 
eci- 
* Quis neſciat ſacram ſeripturam canonicam tam veteris quam novi Tefia- 
menti, certis ſuis terminis contineri, eamque omnibus poſterioribus epiſeo- 
| 2 peorum 
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deciſions in matters of religion as irreverſible, but ſuch as are 


contained in the records of holy writ. © t 

In ſhort,' Sir, we admit the deciſions of the aſſembly to be #- 50 

nal, i. e. to be the deciſions of a court ſrom which there lies no t. 

ö appeal, and which conſequently cannot be reverſed by any other t 
court, and which they have a power by our conſtitution to exe- ri 

cute themſelves, and ſo to make them take place in the ſotiety, e 

But then there are no leſs than three inferences that you ſeem to te 


draw from this, or rather to confound with it, as if they were is 
identical, neither of which it will bear, and which therefore we n 
think ourſelves very conſiſtently at liberty to deny. In the fir 
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place we deny that all the deciſions of an executive court, tho WWF ir 

the laſt reſort which the conſtitution has provided with a judica . tl 

tive power, are therefore legal and conſtitutional, If the houſe te 

of peers ſhould affirm a ſentence of an inferior court confiſcating © 

the eſtate of a Briti/h ſubje&, for refuſing to go to mals, it 0 

would be a final judgment, and yet it would be very illegal and u 

4 _ unconſtitutional for all that. When the ſecond general coundl . m 

8 of Epheſus depoſed Flavianus and the reſt of the orthodox bi- t 

1 ſhops, it was the laſt reſort which the Chriſtian ſociety could WWF e 

23 have recourſe to, and yet this did not hinder the ſentence which ce 

. they paſſed in a judicial capacity to be moſt unchriſtian and ille- 18 

9 gal, againſt the infallible laws of the ſcripture, and the ſtanding 0 

49 conſtitutions of the church. ; = bi 
Frag | 2 | in 

{40 ogy 1 | 1 

17 porum literis ita praeponi, ut de illa omnino dubitari et diſceptari non po[- W 

+118 fit, utrum verum vel utrum rectum fit, ouicquid in ea ſeriptum eſſe conſti- ti 

1638 terit. Epiſcoporum autem literas quae poſt confirmatum canonem, vel ſcrip 5 
tae ſunt vel ſcribustur, et per ſermonem forte ſapientiorem cujuſlibet in ei 

* re peritioris, et per aliorum epiſcoporum graviorem authoritatem, doctio- Cl 

: rumque prudentiam, et per concilia licere reprehendi, ſi quid in eis forte 3 [-- ie 

veritate deviatum eſt. Et ipſa concilia quae per fingulas regiones, vel pro- = 

vincias fiunt, plenariorum conciliorum authoritati, quae fiunt ex univerſo te 

orbe Chriſtiano, fine ullis ambagibus cedere, ipſaque plenaria ſæ pe priora pr 

Herioribus emendari, cum aliquo experimento rerum aperitur quod clauſum a 

erat, et agnoſcitur quod latebat, fine ullo typho facrilegae ſupine, fine W 

ulla inflata cervice arrogantiae, ſine ulla contentione lividae invIGiae, cum tc 

ſanta humilitate, cum pace catholics, cum charitate Chriſtiana. Aug. & 0 

Bapt. contra Donat. lib. 2. cap. 3. Will the Diſſenters allow this to be 3 | 

juſt account of the Preſbyterian conſtitution ? To which may be added ano- by 

ther paſſage from the ſame celebrated father. Neque enim, (ſays be,) quif- de 

quam neftrum epiſcopum ſe eſſe epiſcoporum conſtituit aut tyrannico terror tl 

ad obſequend! neceſſitatem collegas ſuos adigit, quando habet omnis epiſcopu3 p 

pro licentia libertatis et poteſtatis ſuae arbitrium proprium tanquam judica! F 
ab alio non poſſit, quomodo nec ipſe poteſt alterum judicare, ſed expedte- 

mus univerſi judicium Domini noftri Jeſu Chrifti qui unus eſt ſolus haben? * 

poteſtatem et praeponendi nos in eccleſiae ſuae gubernatione, et de actu noſtro hi 


Judicandi. 1 . ib. lis. 2. ed p. 2. 


5 
32 | | 
In the next place we deny that the ſentences of an aſſembl 8 


tho' irreverſible: by an inferior court, are therefore irreverſible | 


by the aſſembly itſelf, We are ready to acknowledge indeed that 

the reverſing even of wrong ſentences, ought not be done wan- 
tonly and unneceſſarly. But to ſay that the moſt important ſpi- 
ritual intereſt of the church may not ſometimes call for the ex- 
erciſe of ſuch a power, in the caſe of deciſions which are found 


to have a viſible tendency to the hurt and ruin of ſuch intereſt, 


is to expoſe the church and religion to a hazard which no wiſe 
man would chuſe to expoſe: himſelf and his family to. Moſt 
men, I believe, have as high an opinion of their own good 
intentions at leaſt, if not of their capacity likewiſe, to judge of 
the intereſt of their own family, as any Proteſtant will pretend 
to have of all ſupreme church judicatures in their final deciſions 
of eccleſiaſtic affairs. And yet no man, who is not more than 
ordinarly obſtinate and headſtrong, would willingly bring himſelf 
under an obligation never to alter or retra& any order that he 
may once happen to pronounce among his ſervants, or hearken 
to any remonſtrance that may be made againſt it, how much ſo- 
ever he might inſiſt that none of his ſervants ſhould preſume to 


counter- act ſuch orders while they remained in force. And there 


is nothing more certain than that every church which does not 
or did not pretend to infallibility, has always exerciſed this li- 
berty,; - ? LE | 

In the third place, Sir, we deny that even a final deciſion, 
neceſſarly implies an indiſpenſible obligation upon all inferiors, 
whatever views they may have of it, to be active in the execu- 
tion of it; which leads me to your next queſtion, If final ſen- 
tences mu? and ought to be executed? You have already heard 
enough about the execution of them by ſuch as think them ſin- 
ful, and by what has been juſt now ſaid, you may perceive that 


ve think ourſelves under no neceſſity to yield that every ſen- 


tence even of a ſupreme court muſt or ought to be executed at 
all, Undoubtedly, Sir, there have been deciſions of this kind 
which, as they ought not to have been made, ſo they ought not 
to be executed. Tam confident that when you aſk ſuch queſti- 


ons, you proceed upon ſome ſecret ſuppoſition of the innocence 


of ſuch deciſions as you mean. For if you really comprehend 40 
deciſions that have been or may be made, and reflect ever ſo lit- 
tle upon the nature of ſome of them, of mam of them, the pro- 
polition which IJ have now aſſerted will appear to be inconteſti- 
ble, and, I am ſure, you will anſwer your own queſtion in the 
negative, And pray Sir, what is there in our conſtitution to 
hinder a preſbytery who have the immediate overſight of their” 
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own bounds, and may be ſuppoſed to be beſt acquainted with the 
ſtate and circumſtances of the people and of religion there, to re- 
preſent to the general aſſembly the ruinous conſequences which 
they apprehend may follow the execution of what has been ap- 
pointed by a preceeding one? And what is to hinder that aſſembly 


* 


from recalling the orders that have been given any more than you 


or I may countermand our own ſervant, when once we are made 
ſenſible that the orders we may poſſibly have given him are im- 
prudent and deſtructive in any conſiderable degree? W 
But what if the next aſſembly ſhould inſiſt upon the ſame ſen- 
tence with the preceeding one? This I confeſs there is too much 
ground to ſuppoſe. And therefore you aſk further: who are the 
propereſt executors? Has it not an appearance of ſome confuſion 
and diſorder in the ſociety to ſee a miniſter ordained by ſtrangers 
within the bounds of a preſbytery, the members of which are all 


 Uitting at home? And yau may add, in a pariſh where the people 


are all fitting at home too. Indeed, Sir, it has a great deal. And 
if every body were as truly concerned to ſee it as I am, it would 
ſave, to us all, the pain of beholding it. It ſhows that we are 
under at leaſt an unpopular adminiſtration. And even this, Sir, 
never fails to be attended with very great inconveniences, and 
to be of bad conſequence to the ſociety. Nay, I have no 
ſeruple to add, whatever may be pretended to the contrary. by 
the partiſans of arbitrary government, that unleſs we calumniate 
the bulk of our ſpecies, the hiſtory of the world muſt extort a 
confeſſion, that when rulers do really conſult the true intereſt of 
the ſociety, that is uſually a popular government, highly popu- 
lar, Sir, in proportion to the uncommonneſs of the caſe. For 
my part, I own, I am ſo far from ſuſpecting the governed part 
of mankind of any general inglination to diſturb the eaſe and 
quiet either of themſelves or tfeir governors by unneceſſary re- 
bellion againſt authority, that I have ſeldom met with any ſtruggle 


for liberty in the hiſtory of either civil or eccleſiaſtic ſocieties, 


till after I have been firſt aſtoniſhed at the long patience and in- 
dolence of the people under exorbitant oppreſſion and tyranny. 
The unpopularity of our preſent adminiſtration (a violent pre- 
judice at leaſt againſt it) is not the only thing expoſed to the 
public view by theſe fame committees. They likewiſe ſerve to 
demonſtrate how little weight the edification of the people, and 
the ſucceſs of goſpel-ordinances, has in the deliberations of our 


ſupreme judicature. You and I are therefore likely to agree, 


that this phenomenon is an indication of ſome confuſion and 
diſorder in the ſociety ; and ſo much the more by how much 
the practice becomes frequent and common, ; . 


9 - 


L 10 % 3 

The grand queſtion however ſtill remains to be diſcuſſed: To 
whom this diſorder and confuſion is to be imputed? When the 
oppoſition made to the ordination of a child to be archbiſhop of 
Rheims, occaſioned a general aſſembly of the clergy of France to 
take the execution of it into their own hands, pray tell me, who 
were the authors? Who deſerved the blame of any uncommon cir- 
cumſtance in that affair? If the houſe of peers, by a final deciſion, 
in a proſecution at the inſtance of a Popi/h prieſt, ſhould confiſcate 
a gentleman's eſtate for refuſing to go to maſs, and the ſheriff or 
ordinary officers of juſtice ſhould refufe to put their ſentence in 
execution; who would beanſwerable for the conſequences, ſhould - 
they take extraordinary ſteps to execute their own decree? Would 
any man blame the ſheriff, if, in ſupport of the laws and liberty of 
his country, he ſhould either loſe his office, or if a part of his 
buſineſs were taken out of his hands ? Not to multiply inſtances of 
this ſort, it is certain, that when confuſion and diſorder happen 
in a ſociety, the blame of it can light no where elſe, but upon 
them who break the laws of the ſociety. If the deciſions of the 
aſſembly are agreeable to the ſtanding laws of Chriſtianity and 
of the church of Scotland, then they who refuſe to execute ſuch 
deciſions are chargeable with the confuſion that flows from their 
diſobedience. But if the deciſions which are refuſed to be execu- 
ted, are contrary to theſe Jaws, here undoubtedly the diſorder 
begins. They who paſs ſuch ſentences, are chargeable with all 


the confuſion occaſioned thereby in the ſociety. The character 


of judges, even of final_judges, with which they are inveſted, 
ſo far from covering them from the blame of deſtroying the ſo- 
ciety, and overturning the conſtitution, is one of the moſt hai- 
nous aggravations of their fault. And the inferior refuſing to 
execute their illegal ſentences is he who adheres to the conſtitu- 
tion, he whom the ſociety is obliged to for any proſpect that re- 
mains of the preſervation of their laws and liberties. 

Ax. Suppoſe all this were to be granted you, Theodulus, what 
is it to the purpoſe ? For let me aſk you here, who is to be judge 
whether ſuch and ſuch ſettlements are agreeable to our laws or 
not ? This is the very queſtion that is litigated among the indi- 
viduals of the ſociety, and that muſt have a final deciſion te 
end that litigation. Now whether is the general aſſembly or a 
particular prefbytery, by our conſtitution, the final judge of that 
queſtion ? e | | 

TH. Permit me, Andrepodius, to ſay that it really gives me 
no {mall concern to ſee ſo many of you Proteſtant clergy, fo 
perpetually taking ſanctuary, when you are preſſed, in a ſubter- 
foge, where the very higheſt pretences of the church of ren. 

= might 
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might lie equally ſafe, I am perſuaded, that this can proceed 
from nothing elſe but your not adverting whereabouts we are in 
the argument. I am far from pretending that the illegality of any 
deciſions of the aſſembly is to be taken for granted upon my au- 
thority, or that of any preſbytery in Scotland. Nor are we ſo 
much as got that length yet in the argument, as to debate whe- 
ther they are ſo or no. If you would permit us to diſcufs this 
point, you'll perhaps have other fort of proofs laid before you 


than mere authority, and other ſorts of authority than that of 


inferior courts or particular miniſters, an authority which you 
muſt own the aſſembly itſelf is ſubje& to. It is in order to pre- 
vent our'coming to theſe proofs, which we are ready to offer, 
that you keep us off with long weapons, and inſiſt that whatever 
the deciſions are, they muſt be ſubmitted to, not becauſe they 
are right, but becauſe they are the deciſions of a ſupreme court, 
And in ſupport of this argument, ou never fail to aſk us, who 
is to be judge of the righteouſneſs of the deciſions in queſti- 
on? Now, Sir, unleſs you are willing to allow the church of 
Rome the benefit of your defence, the ſame anſwer that will ſerve 
your purpoſe againſt them, will equally ſerve mine upoa this oc- 
caſion. Suppoſe you had been appointed to ordain ſuch a mon- 
ſter as pope John XII. or the patriarch Trypho, who could nei- 
ther read nor write, or a child not yet come to the full uſe of 
ſpeech, I will not ſuppoſe you to have had ſo little regard to the 
authority of the apoſtle Paul, as to have complied upon theſe 
occaſions : but ſuppoſe upon your refuſal, your own query had 
been put to you, Who is the judge ? Would you not have told 
them, as we-now do to you, that there are very different queſtions 
confounded here, which, when carefully diſtinguiſhed, muſt be 
determined by very different judges ? If the queſtion be, What is 
in fact to take place in the ſociety upon ſuch occaſions ? Of this 
queſtion the church judicatories are by the conſtitution the pro- 


per judges. But as it is poſſible that theſe judges may judge 


wrong, very wrong, this may give occaſion to another very dif- 
ferent queſtion, viz. What is your 2 duty in. ſuch a caſe? 
And of this queſtion you are the ſole judge yourſelf, If you 
ſhould happen to differ from your ſuperiors, a third queſtion will 
ariſe, viz. Whether you or they have judged righteſt ? And of 
this every man will no doubt take the liberty to judge according 


to the view he has of the evidence on both ſides. In ſhort, 


Sir, you mult either allow the benefit of this queſtion to all 
churches, at all times, and to ſupport every deciſion, or you 
mult renounce any particular advantage of it upon this occaſion. 
Either every final deciſion of every church court, from the be- 

i ginning 


0 


T a 3] 
zinning of Chriſtianity to the preſent: time, (now remember, 
dear Sir, what ſort of ones there have been), ought to have been 
obtemperated; or you ſtand, expoſed to the whole force of 
your own truſty interrogation. If you make any diſtinction, as 
Jam confident you will, it will bring us, whether you will or 
no, to the particular queſtion which yon want to avoid, viz. 
Whether the diſputed deciſions are ſuch as ought to be excep- 
ted ? 7 2D. a 5 
Ax. Well, but do you not own after all, Theodulus, that a 
preſbytery may be in the wrong as well as an aſſembly ? And if 
each of them ſtick to their own opinion, which of their opinions 
ought to prevail? If the ſentence of the aſſembly is that which 
mult take place in the ſociety, and a riding committee be an un- 


conſtitutional thing, what remains, but that the- preſbytery be 


forced to execute the ſentence themſelves? Otherwiſe recourſe 
muſt be had to a thing you do not ſeem to be very fond oſ. 


What would you have an aſſembly to do in ſuch a caſe? Are 


they obliged to yield to every obſtinate preſbytery? | 

TH, Sir, they are obliged to yield to the ſtanding acts and 
conſtitutions of the church. And when ever any confuſion a- 
riſes from a punctual execution of theſe laws, let thoſe anſwer 
for it, who refuſe obedience to them in ſuch a caſe. An exe- 
eutive power acting contrary to conſtitutional laws is itfelf one 
of the greateſt diſorders that can þappen in any ſociety, and no- 
thing but confuſion can be the conſequence of it. x 

I do not deny that a preſbytery may be in the wrong, But 
I own I think it much more probable, that they who live in the 
bounds where the ſettlement is propoſed, who have been the wit- 


neſſes of every ſtep taken in the affair, and I may add, they who 


know what it is to have the cure of ſouls, may happen to judge 


right of a ſettlement in their neighbourhood, conſidered in an ec- 
cleſiaſtic view, than that many of the aſſembly- elders will do ſo, 
who from the ſuperiority of their worldly circumſtances, and 
their being perpetual members, are grown dictators in that court. 
And I do not at all think, Sir, that it would prejudice the autho- 
rity, or even leſſen the dignity of that ſupreme court, if they 
ſhould ſometimes yield even their own opinion, to the ſenſe. of 
their brethren who are more intereſted, and have far better op- 
portunity to judge; when the preſbytery of the bounds, where a 
vacant pariſh lies, appear to be ſo deeply convinced, that the in- 
tereſt of religion would ſuffer by the execution of a ſentence that 
has been pronounced, as to run any hazard rather than have 
an active hand in it. | Ds 
An erring conſcience is in the ſame dilemma with that which 
| you 


L 12 J „ 
you ſuppoſe an aſſembly may be reduced to. In that caſe, one 0 
fins. if he acts agreeable to the dictates of it; and he ſins more 4 
ſtill, if be acts againſt them. What is to be done then? The -4 
true anſwer is, He ought to inform his conſcience better, and 86 
till once he uſes more diligence and impartiality in ſearching af. 6 
ter truth, he cannot altogether avoid the diſpleaſure of God. 
In the mean time, he muſt act agreeable to his light. So when 
you alk, what an aſſembly can do, when they meet with an ob- 0 
ſtinate preſbytery, there is no doubt, Sir, but the belt. courſe 6 
they can take, is to return to the execution of our ſtanding laws, 7 
But till they do this, there is certainly no compariſon between 6 
forcing or attempting to force the execution of their ſentences 7 
by ſuch as think them ſinful, and taking the execution of them 
into their own hands, or employing ſuch as think it a duty to 
execute them. 55 . ; 
Tho' I greatly diſapprove of ſettlements by riding committees, 
becauſe I think it ſhows too little regard for the ſenſe of thoſe whe 
are by far the propereſt judges, too little regard for the edificati- 
on of the people, and the peace of the church, and becauſe the 
deciſions executed by them have uſually been in oppoſition to our 
ſtanding laws: yet I donot think them, in the nature of the thing, 
ſo unconſtitutional as you ſeem to apprehend. I can figure to my- 
ſelf caſes where a ſuperior court may with advantage take the ex- 
ecution of a buſineſs as well as the deciſion of it into their own 
hands, and where the inferior court may even delire them to do 
ſo. According to our conſtitution, the whole powers of an in- 
ferior court are abſorbed, as it were, by the ſuperior, upon a 
reference or appeal; a ſynod or aſſembly being nothing elſe but 
a preſbytery wider extended. And as in our conſtitution the 
judges themſelves are the officers for execution, ſo whatever 
court has the power of deciſion, muſt likewiſe have a power of 
execution. This puts me in mind of a great deal of very uncon- 
cluſive reaſoning, that you may remember you and your friends 
were mighty full of about a year or two ago, taken from the au- 
thority maintained by the judges in civil courts over their offi- 
cers and executioners, and by generals of armies over their 
foldiers. To mention at whe fo. no other difference between 
the two caſes, here is an obvious one: The ſentence of a civil 
judge, or the orders of a general would be abſolutely ineffectual, 
if their officers or ſoldiers refuſed to put them in execution. A 
judge is not an hangman, nor can he ſo much as guard his pri- 
ſoner, or diſtrain his goods. A general is not an army, - he can- 
not beſiege a town, or fight the enemy alone. Whereas eccleſia. 
ſic courts conſiſt of the executioners of their own * 
5 | a 
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and therefore, abſtracting from the equality of office, and the 
peculiar regard that conſcience is intitled to at an eccleſiaſtic tri- 

bunal, they can never be in the ſame neceſſity of doing violence 
to it, to prevent their ſentences from being ineffectual, as our 


other ſuperiors are, civil or military, to which they have been 
ſo often compared. EEE es hop 

Ax. But pray, Theodulus, would not“ this be juſt ſuch a 
« plan öf goverment as would take place in your family, if, on 
« calling a ſervant or child to do ſome. piece of buſineſs, and on 
« their refuſing, you called another ſervant or child, and on their 


« alſo refuſing, (which by the by they would ſoon learn to do), 


you did the buſineſs yourſelf : Which I believe you would be 


good enough to condeſcend to, in a few inſtances, as hath been 


« done in the church: but that you would ſuffer it to run into a 

common practice, I very much doubt, kind, and gentle, and 

“ indulgent as you are to your children and ſervants*.”  - 
Ta. Sir, if the baſinefs were not of a different kind, but 


| the very ſame, and it appeared neceſſary or proper to indulge a 
ſcrupulous conſcience in it at all, it would be extremely abſurd 


and inconſiſtent ever to inſiſt, in any one inſtance, upon their 
compliance with what it was thought reaſonable to grant a diſ- 
penſation from. If I had a Fewi/h ſervant, and ſhould find it 
reaſonable to indulge his ſcruple about working to me upon one 
Saturday or two, the very ſame reaſon would equally move me 
to grant the ſame indulgence every Saturday, as often as it oc- 
curs. What would you think of a maſter, who after he had 
been ſo kind and indulgent, as to diſpenſe with' a ſcrupulous 


ſervant's ſhaving him on the Lord's day, ſhould at length tell 


him: «© Come, come, Sirrah, I have carried my indulgence to 
« you far enough already, in doing your work, for two or 
« three Sundays paſt. I am now reſolved to hearken no more to 
your ſham excuſes, prepare immediately to do it yourſelf, or I'll 


beat you into better manners ? ” Surely Sir, if you approved 


of the firſt part of his conduct, and were of opinion, that it was 
no more than a due regard to conſcience, and an indulgence fit 
to be granted, you would not, I think, be very laviſh in your 
encomiums upon the laſt part of it, or approve of his retracting 
that indulgence while the reaſon of it continued to ſubſiſt in its 
fall force. Or if the maſter was a ſmuggler, and had a fervant who 
{crupled to break the laws of his country, would his gentleneſs 
and indulgence deſerve to be celebrated, for' excufing a ſervant 
once or twice, if he ſhould ever inſiſt with the outmoſt rigour 
upon a punctual compliance with his illegal orders? 

| | The 
Letters on Obedience, p. 16, 17. | 
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The truth is, it will beſt appear on what ſide the greateſt pa · 


tience and indulgence has been exerciſed, when we come to con- 
ſider the queſtion, Whether the late violent ſettlements are agree- 
able, or contrary to our ſtanding rules? If, (to uſe. the words 
of the Prefacer to the Reaſons.of Diſſent), nothing is more evident 
than that for ſome years paſt, the authority, Cin its legiſlative ca- 
pacity and enacted regulations] and N the conſtitution of 
this church, has been gradually weakened, by the repeated awound; 
it has received from its own members, [by deciſions in the face of 
its laws, and that in its higheſt judicatory]; if among ſt them a 
ſpirit of diſobedience to its laws has moſt unaccountably prevailed, 
and grows ſtronger and bolder every day; while, at the ſame 
time, ſuch hath been the indulgence, or rather, ſuch the remiſſueſs 
Four [other] church judicatories, and of the ſociety in general, 
that they have only groaned in ſecret, without fo much as think- 
ing. of any remedy proportionable to the diſeaſe ; then, let the 
world judge whoſe lenity, or, if you will have it fo, whoſe re- 
miſſneſs has been moſt remarkable. _ 3 
I hope none of you, gentlemen, will miſtake the comparative 
approbation I have given to the riding committees, and that on- 
ly as a leſs evil, for an abſolute one. I am quite of the diſſen- 
ters opinion, that they © diſcover the weakneſs of the church, 
ce and introduce the miniſter into his charge in the moſt unſa- 
& vourable way for his future uſefulneſs *.” And I heartily wiſh, 
that this may be remembred in all future times. I am fo plea- 
ſed, gentlemen, to find my ſentiments agreeing with thoſe of 
your friends upon any branch of this ſubject, that I muſt likewiſe 
repeat to you a paſſage in the Letters on Obedience, which is en- 
tirely conformable to my way of thinking: indeed ſo much fo, 
that I. cannot account for it, how ſo ſenſible a man, as the au- 
thor ſeems to be, came to be inſenſible in the writing of it, that 
truth was extorting from him a confeſſion of the very thing he 
was writing againſt, and that he was then giving up the whole 
cauſe, which at the ſame time he was contending for. How- 
6 ever much, ſays he, we may confide in the wiſdom and pro- 
ce bity of aſſemblies, we ought rather to rely on the zeal and 
c firmneſs of preſbyteries, for the fafety of our conſtitution. 4 
& judicature fo conſtituted as our general aſſemblies are, and muſt 
& be, may. poſſibly iſſue orders, which it would be the duty of in- 
&« ferior judicatures Io diſobey: and for that reaſon I ſhall always 
& wiſh, that the power of diſobeying, and, by diſobedience, of 
&« ſtopping.the execution of ſuch orders, be preſerved entire to 
“ inferior judicatures, and ſhall dread the conſequences of the 
13 eg 1 ſupreme 
* Reaſons of Diſſent from the Commiſſon in March 1752, Pag. 21. 


E - 
ſupreme judicature's giving into the practice of executing 


« their own ſentences, upon inferior judicatures reſuſing: be- 


« cauſe they may in time do it, without waiting for a refuſal, 
« and ſo become abſo lutte. 66 os Firs ern 


We have the more reaſon to guard againſt the miſtaking of 


any comparative approbation of theſe committees for an abſolute 
one, becauſe the writers againſt us have actually fallen into this 
miſtake. The author of the general aſſembly vindicated has two 
pages of ſcolding, according to his uſual way , founded as I ap- 
prehend upon this very miſtake. If there really are any of thoſe 
that ſcruple to execute ſinful decifions themſelves, who ab/olute- 
ly plead for its being done by others, let them, with my conſent, 
bear all the obloquy this foul mouth*d writer has thrown upon 
them. I undertake none of their defence. But how ſo polite 
an author as the letter writer could let the following paſſage drop 
from his pen is ſomewhat more ſurpriſing. Our brethren, 


4 ſays he, muſt be allowed to be men of conſcience, becauſe they 


« approve themſelves ſuch in their general conduct: But in the 
« preſent queſtion, if one ſhould ſubſtitute conveniency in place 


&« of conſcience, he will not be far from the truth. And my rea- 


« ſon for thinking ſo is, their being ſo ingenious in deviſing me- 
c thods for the execution of thoſe ſentences by other people, 
« which they have not freedom to execute themſelves.” How 
far ſome particular perſons who have not freedom to execute thoſe 
ſentences, may have urged a leſs tyrannical method of executing 
them than what has been lately attempted, I cannot pretend to 
ſay. But J am ſure, gentlemen, you know that, if riding com- 


mittees are the methods hinted at, it was not to the ingenuity of 


perſons of this character that the devi//ng of them can be aſcribed 
which the vindicator of the aſſembly expreſly owns }, and is in- 
deed abundantly notour, And I heartily wiſh for his own ſake 
that a writer of this gentleman's character had not founded ſo un- 
charitable an opinion upon ſo very ſlight a ground. However, if 
there are any who have gone too far in ſupporting an authority 
which appeared to themſelves illegal and uſurped, and have given 


ſo much as a conſent to the execution, in any manner, of a deciſi- 


on which they themſelves conſidered as ſinful, unwarrantable, 


and unconſtitutional; I hope the thanks they have got for it from 


the two writters laſt mentioned will induce them to act a more 
conſiſtent part ſor the future, and put them in mind that what 
they have not freedom to do themſelves, neither ſnould they pro- 


mote the doing of it by others, and that a ſmaller degree of ac- 


„ tivity 
. p. 19. . 20, 21. | 
4 The general aſſembly vindicated, p. 30. 
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tivity in getting a wrong thing accom 
gree of ſin. Fas eſt et ab heſte doceri. | F ore Hey 

AN, All this while, Theodulus, you have not touched the ſe. 
cond branch of our argument, taken from the engagements we 
enter into at our ordination. - 


. 


ject) let me obſer ve. | 
That there are two ſenſes 
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that tends to the prejudice of our preſent conſtitution; we ſhall 


be ſo far from concurring with them, that we ſhall, to the utmoſt 
of our power, reſiſt any ſuch attempt. . | 

Very pollibly, gentlemen, you may not know the firſt ſenſe 
to be your own interpretation when thus expoſed to your view, 
or may be diſpoſed to diſown your legitimate off-ſpring. But 


the proofs are ſo clear of your being the true father, that all the 


law in the world will oblige you to maintain it, at leaſt till you 
break off your correſpondence with the mother, I mean the cauſe 
you are now defending. Such an abundance of theſe proofs have 
already fallen in our way, that I ſhall only mention at this time 
theſe two. The firſt is, your favourite, your triumphant interro- 
gation, when ever we plead the contrariety of the aſſembly deciſi- 


ons to our ſtanding laws : Who is to be judge of this contrariety ? ' 


This, you know, is what you have conſtant recourſe to, as to 
a plight anchor that is able to reſiſt the moſt violent tempeſt of 
our reaſonings. And indeed 'tis certain that if we are not to 
judge of the conformity or diſagreeableneſs of any ſentence of 
aſſembly with our ſtanding laws, there remains no choice but to 
execute whatever they are pleaſed to appoint. The other proof 
ſhall be nothing elſe but this very allegation, of theſe engage- 


ments being contrary to or doctrine. For 'tis certain that, if 


theſe engagements do not bind us to obey what 'is contrary to 
our ſtanding laws, and leave us the liberty of a private judg- 
ment what is, and what is not ſo, there cannot be the ſmalleſt 
pretence of any inconſiſtency between them and our: doctrine: 
So that the ſecond branch of your argument entirely depends 
upon the firſt of the above interpretations being the true ſenſe 


4 


of our ordination engagements. 42am * 


But to ſhow you that this cannot be the meaning of them, I 


might, (if I were not afraid of tiring you, eſpecially upon ſo 


plain 4 point, after I have had your attention ſo long) multiply 

the ſtrongeſt ſort of evidences. I ſhall not inſiſt upon what is 

ſo juſtly obſerved in the Anſwers to the reaſons of diſſent, that 

in all theſe engagements there is not ſuch a word as obedience ; 
far leſs ſuch a phraſe as obedience without .reſerve, which many 

ſeem now officiouſſy willing to amend the Formula with. I 


ſhall not inſiſt on this being a ſenſe, the rejection of which muſt 
be preſumed, ip our engagements to any created ſuperiors what- 


ever, even tho” conceived in words that looked liker this ſenſe 


than any in the Formula. As theſe are but negative proofs, I 


ſhall add, (but juſt in ſo many words) two poſitive and irrefra- 


gable evidences, both taken from the Formula itſelf, whereby it 
will appear that every one who ſubſcribes it, mult 3p/o facto ex- 
t palicitely 
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plicitely reneunce this ſenſe, and that he would bind himfelf to 


a downright contradiction, if he meant any ſuch thing. 
The very firſt engagement we bring ourſelves under, and what 
the Formula begins with, you know, is aſſerting our belief of 
the doctrine contained in the Confeſſion of Faith, and owning it 
as the confeſſion of our faith. Now he that declares his belief 


of what is contained in chap, 20. { 2. and chap. 31. $4.* of 


the Confeſſion of Faith, does thereby expreſly renounce the very 
thing which is pretended to be the meaning of theſe engage- 
ments. | 25 
Again, do we not promiſe that ave hall firmly and conſtantly 
adhere to, and to the utmoſt of our power, ſhall in our ſtation, 
. aſſert, maintain and defend the doctrine, worſhip diſcipline, and 
government, of this church, and never endeavour, diredtly or in- 
directly the prejudice or ſubverſion of the _ ? Now, let me aſk, 
Is it impoſſible that ever an affembly ſhould make-an attack or 
encroachment upon the doctrine, worſhip, &c. of which we 
have declared our perſuaſion that they are founded on, and agree- 
able to the word of God ? Thoſe who fo freely accuſe us of vio- 
lating our ordination vow, will not, ſurely, maintain ſuch' im- 
poſſibility. Nor will thoſe who know what aſſemblies we had 


from 1606 to 1618. But if another aſſembly were to follow their 


example, and require us to do what had a direct or even an in- 
direct tendency to the prejudice or ſubverſion. of theſe valuable 
intereſts, what does our ordination vow oblige us to in ſuch a 
poſſible caſe? According to your interpretation we muſt fall in 


with the conſpiracy. But, according to the expreſs words of the 


Formula, we mult firmly and conſtantly adhere to, and to the 
utmoſt of our power, affert, maintain and defend the ſaid doc- 


§. 13. Thus I have ſhown you that there is no ſorce in any 


branch of your argument, taken either from our ordination en- 
gagements, or the ſubordination of judicatories, to prove the 
leaſt hurt done to the conſtitution of this church by our princi- 
ples or practice. And now, if I might preſume upon a little 


more of your patience, I would ſhow you before we part, that 


this whole argument recoils upon your ſelves, that tis you who 
are really overturning our conſtitution, and that therefore our 
ordination vow obliges us to act the very part we contend for. 
What I have to lay to your charge, and which 1 ſhall endea- 
vour to ſupport by the cleareſt proofs is no leſs then an endea- 
your to change the government of this church, from a-free and 


| legal 
See the words quoted in p. 100. 
' * 


> 2 - 
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legal, to an arbitrary and deſpotie one. And in order to this, 


I muſt obſerve that the difference between a free, and a deſpotic 


government, i. e. between a conſtitution that is worth the con- 


tending for, and one that tis an honour to contend againſt, con- 


fiſts entirely in this, that the firſt is a legal government, or a 


government by /aws, the other an arbitrary government where 
the nere will and pleaſure of thoſe who have the adminiſtration 
in their hands prevails over the laws. A deſpotic government 
does not W ſuppoſe the adminiſtration to be in a ſingle 
perſon. There may be one ſupreme magiſtrate in a free conſti- 
tution, and the adminiſtration may be in the hands of many in 
an arbitrary one, The characteriſtic difference that chiefly di- 


{tinguiſhes the one from the other is; where the laws prevail, 


and the ſupreme adminiſtrators of the government, or the exe- 


cutive powers are limited by them, and ſubje& to them, ſo that 


individuals are protected and puniſhed too according to them, 
this is liberty, this is a conſtitution that wiſe men have always 
looked upon as not too dearly bought at almoſt any coſt. On the 
other hand, where there are no laws, or where the laws do not li- 


mit the executive powers, where they are entirely ſilent, and the 


ſupreme adminiſtrators of the government ſet up their own will 


| for law, puniſhing and protecting too in direct oppoſition to 
ſtanding laws, this is tyranny, this is that conſtitution of go- 


vernment which the wiſeſt, and braveſt, and beſt men have al- 
ways ſcorned to ſubmit to. | | 


The peculiar advantage which we happy ſubjects of Britain 


have to boaſt of above the far greateſt part of the world is not fo 
much the goodneſs of our laws : for what would that ſignify if 
the executive power could diſpenſe with them at pleaſure ? But 
it conſiſts in being under the government of /aws, and not of 
men. It conſiſts in the executive powers being as much limited 
by the laws as the meaneſt ſubject. So that no man can be ex- 
poſed to any degree of puniſhment, by the arbitrary caprice of a 


magiſtrate without having tranſgreſſed ſome known law, and the 
SF hipheſt magiſtrate has not a liberty of trampling upon the laws, 
and puniſhing the ſubje& at diſcretion. Accordingly, what 


was it that alarmed the nation at the Revolution, and united 
all ranks and all parties againſt the late king Zames? Was 
it not this very thing, that he would not ſuffer himſelf to be 
limited by the laws, but claimed a power to diſpenſe with them 
at pleaſure? This was the charge brought againſt him by the 
convention of eſtates in Scotland, in the famous Claim of Right, 
the quarrelling or impugning of which was afterwards by act of 
parliament declared to be high treaſon. The inp2/ing of oaths 
- | con- 
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contrary to law, impoſing bonds, fines, &c. contrary to law, ims 


priſoning, tor turing, and condemning people*contrary to law, &t. 
Theſe things, tho* done by the ſupreme executive powers in the 
laſt reſort, yet being contrary to the ſtanding laws, are called 
an invading the fundamental conſtitution of this kingdom, and 
altering it from a legal limited monarchy to an arbitrary deſpotic 
power, whereby king Fames was declared to have . forfeited the 
It is not only thoſe who have breathed the free air of this 
happy iſland, that have conceived this notion of government. 
Conſult even the French writers themſelves, and you'll find them 
agreeing in the ſame idea of liberty, or a conſtitution that is 
worth the contending for *. ie 
And this liberty, gentlemen, (the nobleſt gift that God be- 
flows upon human ſociety) the church of Scotland (muſt I real. 
ly fay ?) did once enjoy. We had a legal conſtitution. We had 
laws. And great care was taken that ſuch laws only ſhould be 
enacted, as had the general conſent by their being firſt tranſmitted 
to, and examined by all the preſbyteries of this church. We had 
laws againſt the intruſion of miniſters contrary to the will of the 
congregation. We had a form of proceſs, whereby we foud- 
ly imagined, we had ſecurity againſt being depoſed, without a 
2 | Hbel 


right to the crown. 


* Liberty is a right of doing whatever the laws permit, and if à citizen 


could do what they forbid, he would no longer be poſſeſt of liberty, becauſe 


all his fellow citizens would have the ſame power. B. Monteſquieu Spirit of 
Laws, b. 11. ch. 3. . | | 78 

L' idee de liberte qu? une telle conduite inſpiroit, etoit admirable, Car la 
liber tẽ que ſefiguroient les Grecs, Etoit un libertẽ ſoumiſe à la loy, e' eſt a dire, 
a la raiſon mme reconnuꝭ par tout le peuple. Ils ne vouloient pas que les 
hommes euſſent du pouvoir parmi eux La loi etoit regardee comme 
la maitreſſe ; c' etoit elle qui ẽtabliſſoit les magiſtrats, qui en regloit le pou- 
voir, et qui enfin chitiot leur mauvaiſe adminiſtration. ———Quand la Grece 
aink -eleyee regardoit les Afiatiques, elle n'avoit que du mepris pour eux. 
Leur forme de gouvernement qui n' avoit pour regle que la volonte du Prince, 


malĩtreſſe de toutes les loix, et meme de plus ſacrees, lui inſpiroit de  hor- 


reur ; et l' object le plus odieux qu” eũt toute la Grece, eteient les Barbares, 
Boſſuet Diſcours ſur P Hiſtoire Univerſale, part 3. I. 5. A 3 

On a fort admire et fait valoir cette promte obeiffance d'Ageſilas ; et ce 
welt point fans raiſon. — Il montre bien la verite de ce qu'on diſoit, 
gu” à Sparte c etoient les loiæ qui commandoi ent aux hommes, et non les hommes 
aux loix, Rollin Hiſtoire ancienne, lib. 9. ch. 3. &. 5. | 
Lua raiſon de cette conſtance et de cette ſtabilitè des Lacedemoniens dans 


leur governement et dans leur conduite, c'eſt qu' à Sparte c*etoit les Joix qui 
dominoient abſolument, et qui y avoient une authorite ſouveraine; au lien 


que la plupart des autres villes Grecques, livrees aux caprices des particuliers, 
au pouvoir de ſpotique, a une domination arbitraire et ſans regles, apreuvoient 
la verite de ce que dit Platon, 2 uẽꝭ ville eft malbeureuſe ou ce ſont les mag iſt rats 
gui commandent aux loix, et non les loix aux magiſtrats, Ib. I. 10. c. 1, 8 l. 
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cc. curity againſt any eenſure, without committing a crime that had 
he been declared cenſurable by the word of God, or ſome act or u- 
ed niverſal cuſtom of this church agreeable thereto, All theſe we 
N once had, and could boaſt of a conſtitution worth the ſupporting. 
tic All theſe, you know, we ſtill have in our records, and in printed 
the books. But, pray gentlemen, what do they nom ſignify? Un- 
- leſs it be to let us know what our anceſtors enjoyed,. and what 
his they intended for us? Would to God that the notoriety of the 
nt. facts had not led me further than the charge I began with! I 
em charged you only with endeavouring to bring about this alteration, 
is and the preſbytery of Dumfermlin: at this moment affords a fla- 
7 grant evidence that it is actually accompliſhed, and is at preſent a 
be- ſtanding monument of triumph over our once boaſted conſtitution, 
al- and an ignominious inſult over our expired laws and liberties. 
had This alteration you have brought about, and continue to main- 
be tain, both by your doctrine and by your practice. By your doc- 
ted | trine, in the following inſtances: In the firſt place, by claiming 
had the ſole legiſlative power to the general aſſembly, which our con- 
the ſtitution has entruſted with the majority of preſbyteries. I muſt 
ud- here indeed except the author of the 7ſt View, &c. who mult be 
it a allowed to be the moſt moderate writer on that ſide of the queſtion. 
ibel But as he was owned in the appendix to the former conference 
ne to be the firſt, ſo J am very ſorry to find that he is the laſt writer 
zen of his fide that has yielded either the right of private judgment 
vp? to individuals, or a ſhare in the legiſlative power to preſbyteries. 
"oo The author of the Letters on Obedience is fo far from concealing 
ar la this pretenſion, that he argues from the /2g;//ative power's being 
dire, in the aſſembly, againſt truſting them with an executive power. 
a And to this purpoſe he. quotes the following paſſage from the 


| Spirit of Laws. © When the legiſlative and executive powers 


Ax are united in the ſame perſon, or the ſame body of magiſtracy, 
eur. there can be then no liberty; becauſe apprehenſions may ariſe, 
oy « leſt the ſame monarch, or ſenate, ſhould enact tyrannical laws 
_ to Execute them in a tyrannical manner.” This ſentiment of 
"2 B. Monteſquieu is a ſtrong argument on our {ide of the queſtion, 
et ce being written in the true ſpirit of our conſtitution. And there- 
iſoit, | fore, as the aſſembly undoubtedly has the ſupreme executive pow- 
_ er, it was not, while we had a conſtitution, intruſted with the 
2 legiſlative. As the Briti/h houſe of peers being the ſupreme ju- 
an 82 5 : 
x qui dicial tribunal, where all appeals are finally decided, cannot make 
lieu 2 ſingle law by themſelves alone. But this gentleman takes it 
liers, ſor granted, that the aſſembly has the legiſlative power and from 
oient th D en : = * 
rats ence argues, that they ought not to be truſted with the execu- 
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five. By the by, what is it that he means by the executi 
power? The ſame thing, do you think, that his favourite au- 
thor does? Nothing is farther from his thoughts. B. Monteſ- 
quieu is ſpeaking of the executive power of a monarch, or ſenate, 
giving ſentence in the deciſion of cauſes that may come before 
them in a judicial way, not of /iors or beadles, of meſſenger; 
or executioners. He ſpeaks of executing /aws, not of executing 
ſentences. But the executive power which the Jetter-writer thinks 
of importance to deny the aſſembly, is only the under office of 
putting their own ſentences in execution. I join with him in- 
deed, in wiſhing that they would be more ſparing in the exerciſe 
of this power. But the power itſelf is eſſential to, and inſepa- 
rable from their office, 'tho' he may be the firſt perhaps that ever 
complemented it with the title of The executive peer of govern- 
ment. As for the true executive power, 2. e. a judicative deci- 
ſion of cauſes, (which the author of the 7uſt View, &c. gives 
a very juſt account of in theſe words: Their executive power: 
relate to their DR cis ioxs in all private cauſes ), he is ſo far from 
really intending to deprive the aſſembly of it, that as he has 
raiied their power of putting ſentences in executioa, to the 
executive power of government ; fo he raiſes their judicative 
into a legiflative power, and gives every deciſion of theirs in 
their executive capacity, the whole force of a law to all the men- 
bers of the ſociety; as well as the litigants in the cauſe. Thus 
he thinks it is to the purpoſe of his argument, and tends to proye 
that preſbyteries are bound to execute whatever ſettlements are 
decided by the aſſembly, in their judicative capacity, if he can 
ſhow, that the church has a power of making laws, or rules, or 
regulationr. And thus the difſenters from the commiſſion in 
March 1752. argue againſt the preſbytery of Dumermiine fot 
refuling to execute a ſentence of aſſembly in their judicative ci 
pacity, as if it were a regulation eftabliſhed by thoſe whom the 
ſociety has thought fit to entruſt with the legiſlative power; And 
again, No ſooner, ſay they, is that regulation enacted. And# 
gain, be refuſes to obey its laws. This, gentlemen, you knov, 
is the ſtrain of their argument in the fit reaſon. And I believe 
you will not pretend that they had any other laws in their vier 
but the very judicial decifions themſelves. For it is a notour fad, 
that the preſbytery of Dumfermline were ſo far from refuſing to 
obey the ſtanding conſtitutional laws of the ſociety, that they 
pled their regard for, and obligation to obey /uch laws, as tht 
' reaſon of their refuſing to execute a ſentence in contradiction 9 
them; which was highly reſented as an inſolent diſputing of 
legiſlative power and force in every deciſion of an aſſembly. ö 


£4883: 
In the ſecond place, it is contended for, even by the author of 
the Juſt View, &c. himſelf, that the aſſembly is unlimited in 
her executive power, If a renunciation of the firſt claim ſhould 
be extorted from you, this will do the buſineſs quite as well. 
It will annihilate, or render abſolutely uſeleſs the whole body of 
our laws at once. If a Popiſh majority in the houſe of peers, 
| tho' they could not make a law to confiſcate one's eſtate for not 
oing to maſs, were yet at liberty to do this in a judicial capacity, 
and actually did ſo in an uniform ſeries of deciſions, without a- 
ny reſiſtance from the ſociety, it would ſerve the Pa equal- 
ly well. Tho? the aſſembly cannot make a law for intruding a 
miniſter contrary to the will of the congregation, or for depo- 
ſing a miniſter without a libel ſignifying the law he has tranſgreſ- 
ſed, if they are, notwithſtanding, at liberty to do ſuch things ju- 
dicially ; if they are not limited in their executive capacity by 
any laws we have upon theſe ſubjects, it is obyious, gentlemen, 
that this comes preciſely to the very fame thing at laſt, and we 
may ſend all our laws to the tobacco ſhops. MS 
I ſhall not detain you upon your other doctrines all tending 
to the ſame purpoſe ; ſuch as, the power of explaining laws 
which you attribute to the aſſembly in ſo unlimited an extent, as 
if they had a power to explain black to be white, to explain an 
exciſe officer to. be the pariſh, or perhaps four or five, where 
there are above a thouſand examinable perſons, to be the con - 
gregation ; ſuch as, the obligation which you contend all preſby- 
teries are under to an implicite and unlimited obedience to what- 
ever the aſſembly ſhall be pleaſed to enjoin, without allowing 
them, (who have at leaſt a nominal ſhare in the legiſlative power) 
ſo much as to examine into, or judge of the contrariety thereof 
to our ſtanding laws, let it ſtare them ever ſo directly in the 
face. All theſe pretenſions, gentlemen, I could eaſily ſhow you, 
(if you were not ſo much diſpoſed by this time to excuſe me), 
do effectually overthrow that important part of our conſtitution, 
which has hitherto been conſidered as the barrier of our liberties, 
ind do as effeQually complement the aſſembly with the whole 
legiſlative power, -and more ſo, than if it were ever ſo formally 
and conſtitutionally yeſted in tem. | 
I ſhall only obſerve that in the caſe ef ſo univerſal, and fo loud 
a complaint as there now is, of the illegality of the preſent mea- 
ſures, and when there happens to be a real difference of opinion 
concerning the ſenſe of our laws between the few who have the 
adminiſtration in their hands, and the bulk of the Chriſtian ſoci · 
ety in Scotland, the ſpirit of our conſtitution points out plainly 
an anſwer to that queltion which is the perpetual reply to +2 ob- 
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jections, viz. Who is to be judge? The conſtitutional method 
 of:deciding ſuch a difference, when it unhappily riſes, is to tranſ- 


mit an overture upon the ſubje&, that the ſenſe of the legiſla- 
ture may be known from themſelves. If you have really in your 
hearts that regard for the conſtitution that is ſo often in your 
Mouths, what hinders you to put an end to the complaints which, 


you know, many late deciſions have/occalioned, in a way that. 
you have ſo eaſy acceſs to, and that is ſo agreeable to our conſti · 
tution? I do not ſay that every difference about the ſenſe of our 


laws. ſhould be decided in this way. But for a certain junto 


to go on in a continued courſe of deciſions that are apparently 
_. contrary to the letter of our laws, againſt the repeated complaints 
of by far the greateſt part of the ſociety, who find their moſt ya- 
*Juable ſpiritual concerns thereby deeply affected, and without 
pretending to be at any pains in reconciling ſach deciſions with 
the letter of the laws, to tell us only that they are the judges of 


their meaning, when they have it in their power to conſult their 
conſtituents, I ſhall only ſay that, if this be not graſping at ar- 


ditrary power, and laughing at that conſtitution which they pre- 


tend a regard for, it looks, at leaſt, extremely like it. 
If ever you who are now in the meridian of your power, 
ſhould condeſcend ſo far as to eonfult your conſtituents about the 


- fenſe of our laws, what would you think of an qverture conceive _ 


ed in the following terms, which I cannot help thinking would 
honeſtly ſtate the caſe as it is ? | 1 


— 


cc appear (till to retain ſome degree of concern about their ſpiri - 
« tual edification, and the ſucceſs of goſpel ordinances, and have 


% diſcovered no {mall uneaſineſs upon the intruſion of a miniſter | 
4 no good opinion, and who 
« did not ſeem to have any great ſolicitude about their eternal. 
< intereſts : and whereas the experience of our neighbour church 
* of England abundantly demonſtrates that the wreathing the 


< among them of whom they ha 


£ yoke of patronage about our neck, to a certain degree, will ut- 
c terly extinguiſh all fort of anxiety about the matter; the pro- 
c faneſt and moſt ignorant drunkard, or the idleſt and moſt floth- 
ful non-reſident being no more objected to in that well conſti- 
6 tuted church, than the moſt pious and diligent paſtor among 
ce them: and whereas the parliament 1712 moſt unhappily ne- 
6 plected the ſanction of depoſition, in the cafe of a miniſter's 
66 {crupling to ordain one whom the pariſh had an invincible aver- 
& ſion to: while, at the ſame time, the whole ſeries of our church 
6 laws from the Books of Diſcipline down to 1736, ſeems to f 
5 hibite the intruſion of any miniſter contrary to the will of the 


— 


«© Whereas a great many people within the bounds of this church. 
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congregation, and our Form Proceſi ſeems to forbid the de- 


« poſition. of à miniſter without the trangreſſion of ſome law, 
« and à libel ; and yet after all, it would evidently. be a thou- 
« ſand pities, not to attempt the introduction of that profound; - 
« ſtupor about ſuch matters, which is ſo amiable and ſo charm- 
« ing in the people of England, tho' by the molt violent and a- 


« ]arming methods: may not the aſſembly therefore be indulged + 


« 4 power, upon all proper occaſions, to explain one of a hundred, 
« or even of two or three hundred, or an exciſe officer, or + 
ce non-reſiding patron to be the congregation, as alſo to explain 
« an obſtinate adherence to the letter of theſe laws to be a breach 
« of ſome law, and a ſummar depoſition to include all the for- 
66 mality of a libel, and time ſufficient to make defences ?” | - 
PH, I can certify you, Sir, that if ever an overture be tranſ- 
mited upon that ſubject, as I believe it never will, you are none 
of the perſons that will be copſulted about a draught of it. But 
after all, Theodulus, granting that we were for taking from preſ- 
byteries, in the quieteſt and leaſt ſhocking manner, their ſhare of 
the legiſlative power, which we find to be inconveniently lodged, - 
Pray what harm could the ſociety ſuſtain thereby? Have not 
preſbyteries (till the power of electing the members of allgmbly? 
As long as this is preſerved-to them inviolate, I cannot conceive, 
for my part, what reaſon they have to complain. „ 
TH. Sir, It may be of the utmoſt importance to preſerve the 
ſhare that preſbyteries have in the legiſlative power likewiſe. 
For, not to inſiſt now upon a notour fact that ſtares us in the 
face through the whole hiſtory of the church, namely, that the 
more communication that church judicatures have had with, and 
the more they have been influenced by courts, and great men 
in the world, ſo much the more hazard has the ſpiritual intereſt 
of Chriſt's kingdom commonly run, in their hands; without in» 
fiſting upon this, and the actual over-turning of our conſtitution 
in the beginning of the laſt century, for want of this very regu- 
lation, before it was enacted, I ſhall only obſerve that, notwith- 
ſtanding all the intereſt that preſbyteries have in electing mem- 
bers of aſſembly, it really is not in their power to prevent that 
court being ſo conſtituted, as gives us but too juſt ground for be- 
ing alarmed at the deſpotic pretenſions they are now ſetting up, 
and eſtabliſhing with fo high a hand. e St 
It is well known that beſides preſbyteries, not only our uni - 
verſities, but all the royal burghs in Scotland have a priviledge 
of electing elders to be members of aſſembly. And even the el - 
ders that are choſen by preſbyteries cannot always be ſuch as they 
might wiſh them to be. You know very well that, even _ 
a | 5 


44 Cl ae T_ 126 'J- : | 
there may be ſcores of elders within the bounds of a preſbytery, 
there may for All that, be only one or two, perhaps, to whom 
their choice is, in effect, confined. As they ſerve gratit, it is 

not every man that is able to bear the charges of à journey to 
Edinburgh, and reſidence there ſome weeks, as well as being ſo 
long abſent from his own buſineſs. By this means the choice' is 
neceſſarly limited to ſome few lords and gentlemen in high ſta- 
tions of life. Many of theſe, by this means, and ſuch too as 
are of the greateſt note, are conſtant, ſtanding members of aſſem- 
bly ; while the reverend members, who are, for the moſt part, 
but young and unexperienced, old men at great diſtances plead- 
» Ing excuſe, muſt needs be ambulatory, going once, perhaps, in 
three, or four, or five years. Now one that knows any thing 
about ſuch kind of aſſemblies needs ſcarcely be put in mind what 
peculiar advantage and influence muſt be thrown into their hands, 
by this ſingle circumſtance of their being perpetual members of 
the court, over others that can make their appearance there, on- 
ly now and then, in a courſe of ſome years, even tho” we ſhould 
altogether abſtra& from the influence that may likewiſe be ſup- 
poſed to be thrown into the ſcale from their ſuperior rank, and 
riches, and grandeur, and ſtations in the civil government, and 
a fort of dependence that many of the clergy have upon them. 
I might mention another circumſtance likewiſe, that has helped 
to change the ballance, viz. that whereas, till of late years, there 
was never wanting in the church of Scotland ſome clergymen 
of ſuch eminent characters, and of ſuch' univerſal influence, that 
as they never failed to be members of the ſupreme court, ſo their 
practice in buſineſs, and the great regard that was paid to them, 
gave them more weight in the aſſembly than any of the elders 
could pretend to in eccleſiaſtical affairs. If this advantage is not 
only loſt on the 'one hand, . but likewiſe gained on the othery it 
mult needs throw a conſiderable weight into their ſcale. Yet 
after all theſe advantages, it muſt ſtill be owned that they ate 
but of an inferior office in the church, But if to the ſupreme exe- 
cutive power, which the. aſſembly is allowed to have, they ſhould 
likewiſe be ſuffered to ſtretch out a long arm, and uſurp the whole 
of the legiſlative power too, or to ſet up, quietly, pretenſiops 
that are <quivalent to it ; this would really turn our conſtitution 
into a government of elders over miniſters, or of preſbyters over 
biſhops, which, to any that are converſant in the primitive ec- 
cleſiaſtic hiſtory eſpecially, will, I believe, appear to be a fingu- 
larity at leaſt, not eaſy to be paralleled in the Chriſtian church. 
PH. I ſhall not refuſe, Sir, that there may be ſome ground 
for the obſervations you have made. Give me leave, however 
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at the ſame time, to put you in mind, that the authority of the 
aſſembly is the authority of the court, and not of theſe, or thoſe 
officers of whom it may be compoſed. Beſides, 1 believe ou 
will find, when any thing comes to a vote, that the number of 
miniſters rather exceeds that of elders. You complain indeed, not 
ſo much of their numbers, as of their lately acquired weight and 
influence. But pray, dear Sir, whatever office may be heid in 
the church, by thoſe who propoſe a meaſure, or by whoſe in- 
fluence chiefly it is carried, where is the importance of this cir- 
cumſtance ? Provided they be men ſufficiently qualified for the 
purpoſe. If the elders who have moſt to ſay in the aſſembly 
were not men of knowledge and capacity, they would not have 
that influence you complain of. And many of them, by their 
practice in buſineſs, and their acquaintance with the judicial forms 
of procedure in other courts, ſeem to be peculiarly fitted for giv- 
ing that aſſiſtance to the church which they are like to get ſo 
little thanks for, 1 think, from ſome of you at leaſt, . 
Tu. No man, Sir, can be more diſpoſed than I am to be 
orateful to ſuch of them as beſtow their time and pains in pro- 
moting the ſpiritual intereſt of Chriſt's kingdom, and the benefit 
and edification of precious ſouls, - But indeed 1 mult be forgiven, . 
if I have no gratitude 10 ſpare for ſuch of them as feem only to 
contend about the diſpoſal of the temporal benefices, which were 
provided with no other view but for the promoting of theſe more 
valuable and important concerns; who, in their public 4Qings, 
are ſo far from pretending to proſecute the valuable ends I have 
mentioned, that they apply their whole weight for promoting 
meaſures that do obviouſly prove, and have, in fact and experi- 
ence, proven ſenſibly hurtful, and ruinous to them, and that 
to a degree which, it is ſtrange, if any man who has ſuch things 


at heart be capable of overlooking; who, if other members in 


a ſpiritual court, erected for theſe very purpoſes, be but hinting 
at the ends which we ought never to loſs fight of, will, tis ſaid, 
cauſe him to be ſtopt, as not ſpeaking to the point. = 
If the meaſures that are chiefly proſecuted by theſe gentlemen . 
did not appear to me, to be directed fo awry, if 1 may ſo ſay, 
from the main end we ought always to have in view, I ſhould 
be extremely indifferent, for my part, whether they came from 
miniſters or elders. But yet I muſt be allowed to ſay, that it 
can ſcarcely fail to be attended with inconveniencies, when the 
main direction of any buſineſs falls into the hands of thoſe who 
are not, as the French lay, Cent de m#tier. *Tis certain, that a 
failor is a fitter hand to conduct a ſhip than a land man. A 
ſmith, or a wright, would in all probability make better work in 


: Irons. 
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| WTF OG 
iron, or timber, then a ſtronger or even a ſhrewder man de 
was bred to a quite different buſineſs. Now the gentlemen we 
are ſpeaking of, qualified as they are, in many reſpects, no doubt, 
beyond what molt of us can pretend to, are nevertheleſs, men 
Whoſe education, whoſe thoughts, and practice in buſineſs ly 
quite out of the road of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and are, in fo great 
a meaſure, ſtrangers to the proper buſineſs of a church court, 


| that, however uſeful it may be to have the benefit of their aflif- 


* 


tance upon many occaſions, yet for them to take the direction 
of our own buſineſs out of our hands, and make us only the 2xe- 
cutioners of their decrees, muſt certainly have ſometimes but an 
aukward appearance. Se Rd x 
PH. I thought, Theodulus, you was allowing them, but a little 
ago, greater practice, even in aſſembly buſineſs, than · moſt of your 
ſelves. And really as the chief buſineſs of the aſſemblies is to de · 
cide in appeals about ſettlements, I cannot ſee what ſhould hin - 
der them to be as fit, if not properer judges in ſuch matters, 
which very often depend upon points of law, than the oldeſt and 
graveſt miniſter in Scotland. c £9" e7 
Tu. Indeed, Sir, you are in the right, if theſe matters were 
only to be viewed in the light, which I ſuppoſe you at this time, 
and the lawyers do generally conſider them, i. e. as being meerly 
judgments. concerning the diſpoſal of ſo much temporality; Tie 
no wonder that we miſtake one anothers meaning, while our i- 
deas are fo mewn ee For when I think of the deciſi- 


dns in the very cauſes you have mentioned, I cannot help con- 
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{idering them as affecting the intereſt of religion, the edification 
or deſtruction of immortal ſouls ; on the one hand, tending to 
ſcatter a Chriſtian congregation, to drive them from the ordina- 
ry means of their ſalvation, or to raiſe ſuch prejudices in them 
as will hinder their profiting thereby, and ſo promoting igno- 
rance, careleſſneſs, and provoking paſſions and practices oppo- 
ſite to true Chriſtianity ; on the other hand, tending to promote 
peace and unity, delight in, and edification by the ordinances 
which Chriſt hath inſtituted for the moſt ſalutary and important 
purpoſes. - Theſe are views and ideas, which if they are far from 
the minds of any members of aſſembly, this is the very objecti 
on I have againſt their being properly qualified for influencing 
the deciſion of ſuch cavfes, in a church court, where theſe 
are the views they ought chiefly to fall under. And I make 
no queſtion but if many of the ſame gentlemen, who ſeem to 
make no account of ſuch conſequences in the general aſſembly, 
had but gone thro” the education neceſſary for a clergyman, had 
been limited to their ſtudies, and accuſtomed. to their ny” in 
| h | eir 


fe. 


F 


4 


their pariſhes, in preſbyteries, Oc, it would have been impoſſible N 


* 


— 


5 85 


for them to keep theſe ſort of views at ſuch a diſtance from their 
fight. In this reſpe& there is a very great difference between 


our modern elders, and the ancient preſbyters; which would 
have made it of leſs hurtful conſequence in the primitiye times, 
if the preſbyters had got the leading and ſupreme direction of 
eccleſiaſtic government. As the church then had funds for main» - 
taining all who ſerved about the altar, even the inferior officers 


. were entirely appropriated to the ſervices of religion: whereas 


now, thro' the neceſſity of the times,, and the poverty of our fi- 
nances, we are obliged to communicate a ſhare in the govern- 
ment of the church to many who are deeply involved in ſecular 
affairs, and cannot ſo readily enter into views that are of a ſpi- 
ritual and religious nature. And if they ſhould ſeize upon both 
the executive and legiſlative power of our government, their 
meaſures cannot but ſavour of their education and manner of 


Their practice in the buſineſs of civil courts might be of no 
ſmall uſe and advantage to us, if they could ſatisfy themſelves 
with giving us their advice on ſuch points, where there was no 


| Interference with any more important purpoſe. But as things 


now ſtand, I'm perſuaded, that this very circumſtance, together 
with the ſuperior rank of theſe gentlemen in life, have had two 
effects which are. e day growing more and more ſenſible. 
The firſt is, that the ſpiritual government of Chriſt's church, as 
a religious ſociety, is like to be converted into ſomething mere- 
ly ſecular, deciſions being influenced by temporal conſiderations, 
and the laws, or the pretended laws of men, attracting more 
regard than the undeniable laws of Chriſt himſelf. The other is, 


| a ſcrewing up authority to a higher pitch, and inſiſting with un- 


uſual hauteur upon a punctual compliance with arbitrary com- 
mands. Formerly when things appeared in different lights, and 
we happened to have a ſcruple abont executing orders, our bre= + 
thren who had then the chief direction, would have condeſcen- 
ded to argue the matter, and appointed a committee to deal with 
a ſcrupulous conſcience. ere could not bring us over to their 
opinion, they exerciſed a Chriſtian forbearance; nay, they went 
ſo far as to enact, in The Form of Proceſs, that this ſhould. be 
the conſtant future method of managing, in differences of opi- 
nion about ſmaller matters. But now, when we have lords and. 
great men iſſuing their orders, OBEY, is the word. No conde- 
ſcenſion, even to argue the matter with us, No forbearance in 
the moſt. acknowledged uneſſential and diſputable point. If we 


will not comply even over the belly, not only of our conſcie 5, 
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but of all our own laws, with whatever they enjdin, the procefy 
is very ſhort : we muſt pack up our baggage, and be gone, 
This we have 3 „ by exchanging our brethren for more e 
Z// dd rr 
But after all, Philarchuc, ſhall I own to you, that I have not 
yet mentioned the objection that weighs moſt of all with me, 
againſt truſting the whole power of our government, legiſlative 
as well as executive, in the hands of a judicature, (as tis ex- 
preſſed in the Lettert on Obedience) ſo conſtitute as our general 
aſſemblies are, and muſt be? lis a tender point, and requires 
greater delicacy in the hand that touches it, than I am maſter of, 
Nor can it at all be expected that thoſe who are deepeſt concern- 
ed in the objection can ever be made ſenſible of the weight of it. 
For my part I own, I am almoſt equally ſtraitened, how to'ſup- 
preſs it, or how to diſburden myſelf of it. But may not one 
venture'to acknowledpe, aſter ſuch good anthority, thar there 
are ſeveral infallible oracles in the holy ſcripture *, which induce 
me to be ſomewhat apprehenſive, that the moſt ſerious concern 
for the true intereſts of religion is not to be met with oft in high 
life? And that the government of Chriſt's church would be 
lodged in ſafer hands, if preſbyteries did retain their ſhare of the 
legiſlative power, than if it were entirely given 475 thoſe who' 
have got the direction of our aſſemblies ? I am far from boalt- 
ing, Sir, of the purity of our own order, (I ſhould be pong, 
the laſt men that do it) or even of the elders of which our preſ- 
byteries are generally compoſed. God knows my apprehenſions, 
how unſafe the concerns of his church can be lodged any where” 
among us. But yet I cannot help being of opimon that, when 
an inundation of profanity and irreligion is ſo like to break in 
upon us, the ſafeſt retreat for things of value to be preſerved, 
is directly contrary to that which an inundation of water would 
require. In the one caſe, the higheſt grounds are the places 
where we would be moſt ſecure. In the other, they are moſt ime 
mediately and unavoidably expoſed to danger. 
I can uſe ſo much the more freedom upon this ſubje& with 
you, Philarchus, that, as you had the adyantage of a religious 
as well as a liberal education, (a bleſſing which you'll own, I be-. 
lieve, is rarer now than in the days of our fathers) I have the 
happineſs to be ſpeakng to one who pays more regard to religion 
than what is common in your rank of life. Suffer me therefore, Sir, 
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Deut. viii. 12, 13, 14. Job xxi. 13, 14, 15. Prov. xxx. 8, 9. Mat. 
XUi, 22. Mat. ix. 22, 23, 24. Luke viii. 14. Luke xii. 19. Luke vi. 19. 
eke xviii. 23. 4 Core i. 26. 1 Tim. vi. 9. James ii. 5, 6, 7. 
James v 15. Sc. | | 8 e 
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= . about the ſucceſs of them; what other pretenfions; think yen, 


„ would they ſet up, but thoſe which you are now ſupporting? 
20d Men of this character, if they were limited by the ſtanding con- 
WP ſtituions of this church, would often find themſelves extremely 
: Hampered in their proceedings, by acts that were made while the 
influence laſted of thoſe who had ſome profeſſion of religion. 

How convenient a hat the then would it be for them, in ſuch a 


caſe, to maintain, that they were not limited by any laws; that 
they were unlimited in their executive capacity; that they had 
a power of explaining laws how they pleaſed; that whatever was 
the nature of their deciſions, preſbyteries were bound to give an 
implicite obedience to them; and that the conformity of all their 
characters to the conditions required by the ſtanding acts ought 
to be atteſted without heſitation, and without any enquiry into 
the truth of the facts? What a prodigious advantage would the 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch doctrines put in their hands? And what a 
loſs would rcligion ſuſtain, by ſuffering them to paſs current? 
And yet I dare ſay you muſt own, that the ſuppoſition is far 
from being, either impoſſible, or what we are altogether beyond 
CO.” 50D n AERO eee, IB 
I have been obliged, Phi/archus, to exerciſe your patience, in 

_ explaming what harm the Tociety might ſuſtain, by depriving 
_ prelbyteries of, or rendring uſeleſs and inſignificant, that ſhare 
in the legiſlative power of our church government, which was 
found upon experience very uſeſul and neceſſary to be veſted in 
them, in order to ſatisfy the doubt you ſeemed to have upon this 
ſubject. But after all, 1 muſt be allowed to obſerve, that my 
preſent argument does not depend upon it. The fact certainly 
is, that this is our conſtitution, and has been above a hundred 
years; let it be right or wrong. I think it, indeed, a good one. 
And therefore, I plead that the alteration is for the worſe. But 
even you, who differ from me, muſt needs own, that as this un- 
doubtedly is our conſtitution, they who will not ſubmit to, or ac- 
quieſce in it, but propagate doctrines inconſiſtent with it, are de- 
ſtroying our conſtitution, ſuch as it is, which is the thing that 1 
undertook to prove. ne et | 
It is not only by your doctrine that our conſtitution is under- 
mined ; but by ſubſtantial /a&s by which you have actually de- 
ſtroyed it. This is what T ſhould now endeavour to make you 
ſenſible of. But as I am conſcious that I have encroached too 
far upon your time as well as my own, who have ſtaid Jonger 
than I intended, I cannot now enter upon this branch of the ar- 
gument. However, if you be diſpoſed to liſten to our com- 
plaints, I can furniſh you with ſufficient proofs of this, in a pa- 
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eruſal. It was intende 
ral aſſembly from an inferior judicature, the materials of which 


ed by way of remonſtrance to the gene- 


vere concerted and approven by ſeveral miniiters; But as it was 


impoſlible to reduce them within the bounds that were thought 


proper for that purpoſe, ſuch uſe of it has been laid aſide. If a- 


ny of yon think it worth the while to beſtow a reading upon it, 
a copy of it ſhall be at your ſervice when you pleaſe. F 
Ax. I ſhall be glad to ſee it, Sir, with your firſt convenience, 
and ſhall communicate it to Philarchus. e 
- Tx. And now, gentlemen, to conclude this long conference, 
will you juſt permit me to obſerve, before we ſeparate, how far 
this whole argument from our conſtitution, as well as the other 


— 


from the nature of ecclefiaſtic government, recoils, with all its 


weight, upon thoſe who have ſo egregiouſly miſapplied them? 
Indeed, there had not been the leaſt colour for accuſing us of 
hurting the conſtitution, if it had not ariſen either from a ve 


artful miſapplication, or a very ſimple miſunder/ſlanding of words, 


(I really do not know which), and flipping a ſenſe upon them, 
very different from the common one. The words I mean are 
ſuch as theſe, Laws, rules, regulations enacted by the majority 
of the ſociety, or by ſuch as are entruſted with the legi/lative pow- 
er. What man, not heated with this conteſt, would not un- 
derſtand, by ſuch: words or phraſes, the publick, ſtanding acts 
of the church, paſſed in a legiſlative capacity, according to the 
forms eſtabliſlied in the ſociety, i. e. with the conſent of the ma- 
jority of preſbyteries to any thing that was new, and regularl 

publiſhed in our printed colleiong ? ls this however the ſenſe 
of theſe words in the writings of our opponents? Are theſe the 


laws, (I do not fay, that we e exemption from, but) that 
7 


we are ſo much as accuſed of diſobeying ? On the contrary, is 
not our firm adherence to theſe laws the very thing that is at- 
tempted to be ſubdued by the terrors of the world? And are 
theſe words, /aws, regulations, &c. ever to be taken in any o- 
ther ſenſe, when we are accuſed of diſobedience to them, but 
for particular deciſions bf private cauſes in a judicative capacity, 
however contrary to our ſtanding laws But ſurely, if we would 


not be guilty of a moſt important perverſion of words, a lau, 


or a regulation enacted by the legiſlature, and a judicial ſentence 
of an executive power, are very different things : or elſe, we have 
no conſtitution, or none that's worth the ſupporting. 

That our accuſers, who have raiſed the cry about our conſti- 
tution being in danger, are themſelves the very perſons who are 
deſtroying it, for this we appeal to their own account of it. 


| T | They 


; : — 4 


5 | L 134 1 2 8 3 
Tbey allow, that, by our conſtitution, the aſſembly cannot en. 


Act a ſingle law, without the conſent of the majority of 9 
1 


teries; and ſo is not veſted with the legiſlative power of the 
ciety. And yet, in direct contradiction to this, they have ſet 


up a claim of the aſſembly's being unlimited in their executiye 


capacity. In conſequence of this elaim, they inſiſt upon an im- 


plicite obedience from preſbyteries to all their orders, without 
the exerciſe of a judgment of diſcretion, whether they be con - 
trary to the ſtanding laws or not. And have actually cenſuted, 
ſuſpended, and even depoſed ſuch as refuſe to execute their ille- 
gal deciſions, or to admit this boundleſs. claim, in expreſs con- 
tradiction to ſeveral important regulations, conſtitutionally en- 
acted in The Form ef Proceſs. In a word, they have ſet up the 
+executive in oppoſition to the /egi/lative power. They talk much 
indeed of /aws, and rules, or regulations ; but the thing they 
mean, is nothing but the judicial deciſions of an executive judi: 
cature, while our ſtanding laws are contemned. And thus they 
not only alter, but utterly deſtrey our conſtitution, and from a 


free and legal, reduce us to an arbitrar and deſpotic form of 


government. 14 73 Sy Preys} $4 tome 7 
If this, gentlemen, be a true ſtate of the difference between us; 
-(and true it muſt be, or elſe you muſt abandon all the arguments 
that have hitherto been uſed on your ſide of the queſtion, and 
come directly to what you have ſo ſolicitouſly ſtaved off, a vin- 
-dication of the particular deciſions complained of, as conform- 
able to the ſtanding laws of Chriſtianity and of this church, 
without having recourſe to the genera] pleas you have always 
choſen to inſiſt on); how juſtly may the arguments, and rhe- 
torick too, of your advocates, be retorted upon themſelves ? 
Take but the word lau in its uſual and obvious ſenſe, : and then 
let the diſſenters from the commiſſion in March 1752. conſider 
- who are moſt deeply concerned in their own complaint. 
. Nothing is more evident, (as it is in the preface), than that 
„for ſome years paſt the authority, and conſequently the con- 


4 ſtitution of this church, has been gradually weakened, by the 


4 repeated wounds it has received from its own members. A- 
4 mong whom a ſpirit pf diſobedience to its /aws, (the very 
«word, I aſſure you, they have had the ſimplicity, ſhall I call 
tc it? to make uſe of), has moſt unaccountably prevailed, and 
grows ſtronger and bolder every day.“ e 
I would fain know how thoſe who voted, or executed the ſet- 
tlement at Torphichen, or who voted the ſettlement at Biggar, 
- thoſe who depoſed Mr. Gilleſpie, and ſuſpended other miners 
contrary to the regulations in The: Form of Proceſs ; thoſe mo 
ot. | * 
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will not obtemperate the fer 144 {ſem 1936. and the whole 
ſeries of acts therein mentioned; or Poſs elders whorare ſo vi- 
olently ſuſpected by the author of the & 


e General Aſſembly Vindica- 
ted, as well as by the I em. 1744. as refuling to keep the worſhip 

of God regularly in their families, or te comply with the other 
injunctions in Ac 9. Afem. 1722, or thoſe miniſters who will not 
execute the 47 of that Aſem. 1744. in relation to that matter; 

I would fain know what reply they can make to the diſſenters 
firſt reaſon ? * Tn confideration (fay they) of theſe advantages, 


« wwe conſent, that regulations for public order ſhall be eſtabliſh- 


« ed, not by the private fancy of every individual, but by the 

« judgment of the majority, or of thoſe whom the ſociety has 

« thought fit to entruſt with the /zgi//atzve power. Their judg- 

« ment muſt neceſſarily be abſolute and final ; and their determi- 
« nations received as the voice and deciſion of the whole, In 
« 4 numerous ſociety, it ſeldom happens, that all the members 
« think uniformly concerning the wiſdom or expedience of any 
« public regulation: But no ſooner is that regulation enacted, 
« than private judgment is ſo far ſuperſeded, that even they who 
« diſapprove it, are notwithſtanding bound to obey ; unleſs in a 
« caſe of ſuch groſs iniquity, G. If he refuſes to obey 

«its LAWS, he manifeſtly acts both a di/orderly and diſhoneff 
„part. He lays claim to the privileges of the ſociety, whilſt he 
„ contemns its authority, They who maintain, that ſuch di, 

« obedience deſerves no cenſure, maintain, in effect, that there 
« ought to be no ſuch thing as government and order. They 
“deny thoſe firſt principles by which men are united in ſocie- 


* 


« ty, G.. {of 833 N 
1 have given you their reaſoning at length, in their own pre- 
ciſe words, becauſe I have ſome ſome ground to hope, that up- 
on a review of it, when thus applied to what are really: the 


LAWS of the ſociety, not only you, but eſpecially they who 


ſigned and approved that paper, will think themſelves bound to 
oppoſe the ſettlement of Biggar upon the preſent footing. For 


althoꝰ their conſciences would permit them, (as I dare ſay they - 


will not), to ſay, that it is not ſuch ſettlements that are prohibi- 
ted by the act 1736. and the other lau therein enumerated, 


yet I am ſure, they dur/? not ſay a thing that all the world would 


lo cry ſhame of, as being no leſs than a deflance of every legiſ- 
lative power to contrive any words which they ſhall not eJude, as 
rendering all laws infipnificant, and language itſelf quite uſeleſs. 
Perhaps they may diſapprove theſe laws in their own private 
judgment. But they have precluded themſelves from any excuſe 
ef this ſort, “ We hold, (ſay they, in Reaſon ad.) that as e- 


very 


F very man has a right to judge for 4;m/e/f in religious mattem 
my _ < ſo'every church, or ſociety of Chriſtians, has a right to judge 
8 <« for itſelß, what method 5 external adminiſtration is moſt a- 
_ . te greeabie to the laws of Chriſt, and no man ought to become a 
E < member of that church, who is not reſolved to conform him- 
6 ſelf to its adminiſtration.-—— Who ever believes its laut to 
_ * © be in any reſpe& iniquous, ſo that in conſcience he cannot 
« comply with them, , ought to beware of involving himſelf in 
<< ſin, by entering into it; or if he hath raſbly joined himſelf, 
| ce he is bound, as an honeſt man and a good Chriſtian, to with- 
Kt „ draw, and keep his conſcience pure and undefiled. But on 
& the other hand, if a judicatory which is appointed to be the 
64 guardian and defender of the laws of the ſociety, ſhall break 
e theſe laws, and by ſuch a deed encourage and invite to future 
c diſobedience ; we conceive it will be found, that they have ex- 
< ceeded their powers, and betrayed their truſt in the moſt ef- 
ce ſential point. What ſhall we ſay then of making the open 
trampling upon theſe laws no Jeſs than a term of miniſterial com- 
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munion. B | a I 
WS | With no leſs juſtice may the reaſoning of the author of the 
=» Letters on Obedience be retorted upon himſelf. I ſhall: only af-. 


ſure you, that, in any ſpecimen I ſhall give you, the word Jau 
is his own word, and not foiſted in by me inſtead of deciſſont. All. 
that I demand is, that by /aws you would underſtand laws, and 
not deciſions. * To deny (ſays he, p. 6.) the ſervants of Chriſt 
the power of making regulations or laws for the right execu- 
ce tion of the truſt committed to them, is, in effect, to deny them. 
ce the power of executing that truſt z and to obſtru the execu- 
4 tion of theſe laws; is, in effect, to obſtruct the progreſs of 
& Chriſt's kingdom, and to reſiſt the Head of the church. A- 
gain, p. 7. Would theſe ſervants [of a nobleman gone to a 
< far country] be confined to theſe [his own] injunctions; or 
< would they not be obliged, as well as impowered, to make 
e ſuch farther concerts and regulations, [are not theſe our ſtand- 
ing acts ?] as, in the 1 of buſineſs, might be found ne-. 
« ceflary for their maſter's intereſt? No doubt, they ought to 
<< keep ſtrictly to the injunctions given them, and to be cauti- 
< ous of multiplying unneceſſary laut. But ſtill they would be 
e obliged to make and execute ſuch as were neceſſary: And if 
ce any one or more of the ſervants refuſed obedience to theſe. 
etc Janus, they would be accountable to their lord upon his return. 
I ſhall only give you one example more of the miſtaken pains 
this gentleman has been at, to ſupport the legiſlative power of 
the church, and to-prove the regard which is due to our wg 


“ privileges,” 
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, acts, thereby conſuting the very meaſures he undertook to de- 


fend, and ſo have done. It is from p. 21, and 22. As it is 
«© impoſſible for the individuals of ſociety always to agree in ſuch 
« meaſures as are neceſſary for the welfare of the whole, they 
« muſt of neceſſity convey a,power, either to the majority of the 
« conſtituent members, or to perſons approven of by the ſocie- 
« ty, [theſe, you know, in our ſociety, are two aſſemblies at 
« leaſt in their legiſlative capacity with the conſent of the majori- 
« ty of preſbyteries [to appoint ſuch meaſures, as are, in their 
© beit judgment, ſor the publick weal, and bind themſelves to a 
« ſtrit conformity with theſe meaſures ; {can words deſcribe the 
« legiſlative power, if theſe do not?] and this original ſettlement 
&« js ſo fundamental and fo eſſential to the being of ſociety, that 
« if the individuals of auy fociety ſhould, at any time, annul it, 
« the ſociety is diſſolved. If they appoint meaſures which are 
not manifeſtly wrong, but appear in one light to ſome, and in 
another light to other ſubjects, and in their own beſt judgment 
appear to be right meaſures, they are in the exerciſe of that 
“every power which was conveyed ; and all the ſubjects are ſtrict- 
ly bound, by the original ſettlement and fundamental law of 
« the ſociety, to conform to theſe meaſures : and if one or more 
« ſubjects ſhall pretend to have reſerved to themſelves a right of 
« following the direction of their own judgment,” [in the ſet- 
tlement of vacancies, for example, contrary to the whole ſeries of 
our laws, as in the Act 36. in the cenſuring of miniſters contra» 
ry to the regulations in The Form of Proceſs ; in excluding the 
worſhip of God from their families, contrary to the Ac 22.; or 
in attelting elders without enquiry, contiary to the 44 44: } 
« and on that pretence refuſe to comply with the'e meaſures, 
« they have dealt deccitfully, have violated their original engage- 
«© ment, attacked the foundation of the. ſociety, and attempted, 
« as far as in them lay, its diſſolution, and thereby forteit all its 
If this contempt of our ſtanding laws, on ſeveral important 
ſubjects, is here cenſured in terms that are ſufficiently ſevere, or if 
you ſhould complain that they were rather, ſomewhat extravagant, 
remember that it is your own friends you have to thank for it, 
and the ſtile of your party, when they imagine themſelves to be 
declaiming about certain illegal deciſions in a judicative capaci- 
ty, of private cauſes, and that of one particular kincg 
pn. Perhaps you'll alledge, Theodulus, that I am more obliged 
to the lateneſs of the night, and your hurry to be gone, than to 
the goodneſs of my cauſe, if 1 ſhould have recourſe to ſuch excuſes 
for not making any reply to what you have ſaid, And therefore I 
thall only put you in mind to ſend us a fight of the Remon/irance 
| | 0 Te. vou 
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you have mentioned: and after peruſal of it, I promiſe you that 1 

mall beſtow an impartial reconſideration upon this whole matter. 
Tu. Sir, I ſhall remember to ſend you the paper. And now, 
gentlemen, I muſt bid both of you, adgjew. © 
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-- CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 


The Humble REMONSTRANCE of the 3 of ——, 


FTVHE — of ——— conſidering that, as well by con- 
1 ſtant practice, as by repeated ſtanding laws. enacted in 
the moſt ſolemn and deliberate manner, the church of Scotland 
has, till of late, had her excellent conſtitution and valuable li- 
berties ſecured againſt the arbitrary will of any particular majo- 
. rity, even in the general aſſembly itſelf, as far as regulations, 
or conſtitutions can be contrived for the preſervation thereof : 
but that the bare enacting of the wiſeſt regulations, and the mere 
having of privileges, the moſt favourable to liberty, ſtanding upon 
record among our public conſtitutions, muſt be abſolutely in- 
ſignificant in any government where there is a diſpoſition in the 
ſupreme executive power to break thro” them; and, at the ſame 
time, no ſpirit or zeal among ſuch as act in a lower capacity, 
to ſupport and defend them, or to plead and inſiſt for the ob- 
ſervation of them. And the conſidering farther, that eve- 
ry privilege and liberty enjoyed by ſubjects neceſſarily ſuppoſes, 

and implies, in the very nature of the thing, a power and right 
to defend it; and that, in the caſe of any flagrant or dangerous 
encroschment, affecting the conſtitution in a very ſenſible man- 
ner, and an uſurpation, even by otherwiſe rightful ſuperiors, 
of powers that do not legally belong to them, it is perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with, nay, a part of the duty owing to them by inferiors, : 
to defend their own privileges, at leaſt by remonſtrating to the 
ſuperiors againſt ſuch encroachment, agreeable to the opinion of 
the beſt writers upon government, particularly of Grotiut, who 
ſays : Si rex pariem habeat ſummi imperii, partem alteram po- 

p ulus aut [enatus, regi in partem non ſuam involanti vis ſuſta 

| | N oppon 


tt 
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Cw 7 | | 
#pponi poterit, quia eatenus imperium non habet. Cum quiſquis 


 tmperii ſummi partem haheat, non poſſit non babere jus eam par- 


tem tuendi. Grot. de Jur. Bel. I. 1. c. 4. F. 13. Theſe things 


being attentively adverted to, the ——— judged themſelves not 


only ſufficiently entitled, but loudly called upon, by the regard 


they are bound to have for our preſent happy conſtitution, and 


a reflexion upon the conſequences which a deviation from, or 
an encroachment upon 'it may be attended with, and the influ- 
ence it may have upon practical religion,. to lay before the ſu- 
preme judicatory of this church, the following acts and eonſti - 
tutions, which contain liberties and privileges ſo valuable to us 
and our ſucceſſors, that we would be wanting to ourſelves, want- 
ing to the flocks committed to our charge, and wanting to the 
polterity of both, if we did not, at the ſame time, watch over, 
and remonſtrate againſt the important encroachments that have 
been made upon them. Particular, ö HTS 
In the firſt place, we muſt obſerve, -that this church having 
felt by woful experience during the former part of the laſt cen- 
tury, that aſſemblies might be got to enact things inconſiſtent 


with the purity of our reformation, and contrary to the general 


ſentiments and inclinations of the collective body, did, upon the 
turn things took to the advantage of religion, by Act 13. Afem. 


1639, and again ſince the late happy Revolution, by Act 9g. 


Aſem. 1697, as well as by other acts ſince that time, recapitu- 
lated and confirmed by Act 5. Aſem. 1734, ſet up a barrier a- 
gainſt the like inconveniencies for the time to come, by com- 
municating the legiſlative power more diffuſively, ſo as that no 
innovation ſhould be made, or any thing new enacted as a ſtand- 
ing law, without the conſent of the majority of preſbyteries. 
Yet we are ſorry to ſay, that it cannot be denied or diſſembled 
that, of late years, frequent attempts have been made by a ma- 
jority in ſome aſſemblies, to demoliſh this barrier of our-liber- 


ties, and of the purity of our reformation, by making acts with- 


out the general conſent of the church. For example, Act 7. 
Jem. 1730, and Act 8. Aſem. 1732, being made contrary to 
theſe rules were, for that reaſon, reſcinded by the Aſem. 1734. 
And likewiſe Ad 9. Aſem. 1745, which, for that ſame reaſon 
was reſcinded by the Aſem. 1746. And Act 7. Aſem. 1752, 
which, for the Kune reaſon, was reſcinded by the laſt Aſſembly, 
eſpecially as being a more direct attack upon our barrier. | 

But in the ſecond place, a much more grievous ground of 
complaint is afforded us by a ſhorter and ſurer method that has 
been fallen upon to render this barrier of our liberties utterly 
and abſolutely ineffectual, namely, by the aſſemblies ſubſtituting 
their own arbitrary will in the place of any legiſlative . 
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and deciding many of the cauſes that-come befors them in their 


| Oy capacity, contrary to the whole ſeries of our ſtanding 
laws. „„ N e pu 
It would be tedious to enumerate the ſeveral repeated acts and 
conſtitutions of this church from the Reformation down to the 
year 1736, all ſtanding unrepealed in any conſtitutional way, 
and the collective body inſiſting for the obſervation of them, 
whereby it is ordained, that no miniſter ſhall he admitted to his 
office without © the conſent of the people and church whereto 
they ſhall be appointed,” as it is expreſſed in the firſt Book of 
Diſcipline, ch. 4. par. 8.. For, (as it is, par. 4.) altogether 
& this is to be avoided that any man be violently intruded or 
«& thruſt in upon any congregation.” And in the ſecond Book 


of Diſcipline, ch. 3. par. 5. It is to be eſchewed that no per- 


<« fon be intruded into any offices of the kirk contrair to the 
& will of the congregation to whom they are appointed.“ And 
again, ch. 12. par. 9. The liberty of the election of perſons 
& called to the eccleſiaſtical functions, and obſerved without in- 
ce terruption ſo long as the kirk was not corrupted by Antichriſt, 
6 we delire to be reſtored and retained within this realm, ſo that 
& none be intruded upon any congregation, either by the prince 
& or any inferior perſon, without lawful election, and the afent of 
be the people over whom the perſon is placed, as the practice of 
c the apoſtolical and primitive kirk, and good order craves.” 
And in the following paragraph are theſe remarkable words up- 
on the ſame ſubject : © And therefore, whoever will embrace 
& God's word, and deſire the kingdom of his Son Chriſt Jeſus 
* to be advanced, they will alſo embrace and receive that policy 
6 and order which the word of God and upright eſtate of his 
„Kirk craves; otherwiſe it is in vain that they have profeſſed 
the ſame.” Theſe books of diſcipline have been always of ſuch 
authority in this church, that the 4/embly 1638 found the five 
articles eſtabliſhed by the aſſembly at Perth 1618 to have been 
illegal, becauſe they were contrary to what was contained in theſe 
books; A, Sep. 17. Dec. 10. 1638. And particularly with 
reſpect to the ſecond Book of Diſcipline, the ſame aſſembly rati- 
ſies the authority of it, as being © agreed upon in the aſſembly 
# 1578, and inſert in the, regiſter 1581, eſtabliſhed by the acts 
« of aſſemblies, by the Confeſſion of Faith, ſworn and ſubſcribed 
ce at the direction of the aſſembly, and by continual practice of 
6 this kirk.” Act, Sz. 16. Decem, 8. 1638, 

But it was not only at our firſt reformation that this point 
was ſo ſolemnly eſtabliſhed, and firmly enacted, . It has been re- 
newed in all the different periods wherein Preſbyterian govern» 


ment obtained: ſo that there cannot be the leaſt pretence for al- 


ledging 


| ledging that the paſſages at leaſt which we have quoted are grown | 
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obſolete. For this we refer to Act ig. Aſſembly 1736. We 
have the authority of that aſſembly to ſay, © It is, and has been 
(e ſince the reformation the principle of this church, that no mi- 
« niſter ſhall be intruded into any pariſh contrary to the will af _ 
« the congregation.” - And agreeable thereto that aſſembly did 
& therefore ſeriouſly recommend to a zudicatorzes of this church 
c to have a due regard to the ſaid principle in planting vacant 
« congregations 3 =-— — / as none be intruded into ſuch pariſhes 
&« as they regard the glory of God, aud edification of the body of 

« Chriſt,” And as it obviouſly appears {rom that act itſelf that 
there is no innovation contained therein, it wants nothing that, 
in our conſtitution, is neceſſary in order to have the force of a 
ſtanding law. But without inſiſting. on the ſingle authority of 
that aa, it muſt be owned either that they have aſſerted a 
groſs falſhood; and have been ſuffered to do ſo without contra- 


diction for a courſe of ſeveral years, or the ſame thing ſtands 


enacted by a conſtant ſeries of ſtanding laws. In confirmation 
of which, we might appeal, (if there was any doubt about the 
matter) to the conſtant practice of this church, of appointing a 
call to be moderated from the vacant pariſh, and to the queſtions 
appointed to be aſked of every miniſter at his admiſſion, ſuch as: 
If he has uſed any undue methods in procuring THIS CALL? 
and IF he accepts and cloſes with I HE CALL to be paſtor of 
this pariſh ? „„ Sen” 807 
We muſt here beg leave to obſerve that the general aſſembly 
being the ſupreme court of judicature in this church, is, by our 
conſtitution, and indeed by the conſtitution of every well regu- 
lated ſociety that has any legal conſtitution at all, ſo far from 
being thereby intitled to trample upon our ſtanding laws, that, 
on the contrary, that very ſuper-eminence of theirs lays them un- 
der ſo much the ſtronger obligation to ſet an example to all in- 
ferior judicatories of the moſt punctual regard to them. And it 
is certain that our afſemblies are, by our conſtitution, /imzted, 
as in their legiſlative, ſo likewiſe in their executive capacity, and 
that not only by the nature of the thing, (ſeeing laws would ſig- 
nife nothing if the executive power was not limited thereby) but 
alſo by the expreſs words of the commiſſion by which every 
member of aſſembly is. impowered and authoriſed to act in that 
capacity, no member of that court being inrolled, if he is not li- 
mited by his commiſſion, “ to vote and determine in all matters 
that come before them agreeable to the conſtitutions of this 
© church, as he will be anſwerable.” According to Act 8. Aßem- 
bly 1695. and Act 7. Afembly 11238. LETS 
Yet tis too notorious that all theſe ſolemnly enacted conſtitu- 
| | tions, 
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C 
nens, both of older and latter date, have been fo far diſregard. 


ed by a prevailing majority in ſeveral aſſemblies and commiſſions 


*of late, that, if we ſhould hold our peace, the fatal effects there- 
of mult, and will ſpeak it, even to. poſterity, when we are laid 
in our graves. The lamentable ſchiſm which has been already 
occaſioned thereby, arid which is continually ſtrengthened, and 
ſupported upon its narrow foundation, by freſh and repeated 
provocations, without which it might dwindle away ; the threat- 
ening diviſions and animoſities that are like to ariſe z the diſcon- 


tents and murmurings that are ſpreading among our people upon 


that account; their coldneſs to, and prejudice againſt the ordi- 
nances, and many who adminiſter them; their deſertion of them, 
and little edification by them; theſe are conſequences that are 
inceſſantly proclaiming the cauſe from whence they proceed. 
How inſenſibly ſo ever theſe conſequences may be felt by many 
gentlemen, whoſe meaſures (in the only church judicatory where 
they- uſually vouchſafe their attendance) are the real cauſes that 
produce ſuch effects; yet we cannot fail to be, by fuch intereſt- 
ing conſequences, frequently put in mind of thoſe intruſions con- 
trary to the will of the congregation, which, if they be not in 
contradi tion to our ſtanding rules, muſt flow from the exerciſe 
of a power which no human judicatory ought, and no honeſt 
one will claim, z. e. a power of interpreting laws contrary to 


the obvious intention of them, and to the plain and literal mean- 


ing of the words. Among too many inſtances of this ſort, we 
ſhall only mention the recent ones, of Biggar which lies yet un- 
executed, and Torphichen for ſcrupling to execute which the 
preſbytery of Lin/ithgow was found cenſurable. - 26h 

And this leads us to a third ground of complaint, and ano- 
ther ſtep that has been lately taken to infringe our liberties, and 
to enthral or debauch our conſciences, namely, the aſſemblies 
Enforcing even an active compliance with, and obedience to their 
illegal determinations, in all the miniſters of this church at the 


rights, by the ſevereſt temporal penalties which they have in their 


power to inflict, as well as by the ſpiritual cenſures of Chriſt's 


<hurch, in his name and authority ; and thus eſtabiſhing the va- 
rious deciſions of that annual court in their executive capacity, 
however inconſiſtent they may be with our ſtanding laws, not 


only as a final iſſue of any particular difference in diſpute, but 


impoſing an active approbation thereof as a condition without 
compliance with which, miniſters are to be ejected out of their 


freeholds, torn from their affectionate and neceſſitous pariſhes, 


ſeparated from miniſterial communion with their deareſt brethren, 
and themſelves and families expoſed to the hazard of ſtarving for 
want of bread. 8 e e 


? ; fk 


« 


If the general aſſembly, having not only the power of deciſt- 
on in the laſt reſort, but of execution too, had executed ſuch i/- 


legal deciſions in the leaſt violent and moſt uſual way, by means 


of ſuch as thought them conſiſtent with the laws of Chriſtianity- 
and of this church, we had poſſibly ſatisſied ourſelves with groaning 
in ſecret for the pernicious conſequences which we could not h 

ſoreſeeing from à courſe of ſuch meaſures, and would have been 


willing to regard them in the ſame light with other unavoidable 


inconveniencies attending the eſſential imperfection of all human 
governments; ſubmitting to them however, for the fake of peace, 
as the final iſſue of ſuch par 
party in the general aſſemblies (permitted, in all appearance, by 
the adorable providence of God, on purpoſe to rouſe us out of 


too deep and inexcuſable a lethargy) not content with getting 


their own will actually to prevail over a conſtant. ſeries of the 
ſtanding conſtitutions of this church; attempting likewiſe to force 
an active compliance therewith upon us all, as a term of mini- 
ſterial communion, will not ſuffer us, any longer to fit ſtill idle, 
or meer paſſive ſpectators of the tragedy acting before our eyes. 


Matters are now come to that paſs, that, in direct contempt of 


our boaſted barrier, and without ſo much as aſking the conſent 


of preſbyteries, our ſtanding acts and conſtitutions muſt either. 


be trampled upon, even by ſuch of us as rate the greateſt regard 
for them, or a ſentence of ſummar depoſition will ſoon put an end 
to our ſtruggles in favour of them. N 
And therefore we cannot do leſs in defence of our expiring 
privileges and conſtitution, than at leaſt, to put our ſuperiors 
in mind, that depoſition, which is the cenſure that we are now 
by gradual ſteps arrived at, being the very higheſt of thoſe cen- 
ſures which, as miniſters, we are capable of having inflited on 
us; higher, in all probability than any that would have been pro- 
poſed as the ſanction of any law upon this ſubje&, had the en- 
acting of any ſuch been attempted agreeable to our conſtitutional 
forms, there cannot be a more effedtual uſurpation of the legiſla 


tive power, than the enforcing of a thing ſo contrary to our 


ſtanding conſtitutions by the actual infliction of this cenſure in a 
meer executive capacity amounts to; eſpecially when ſuch a dey 
gree of inward approbation from individuals is inſiſted on, as is, 
in our apprehenſion, implied in what is required of us under ſo 
ſevere a penalty; this being, of all others, the ſureſt and ſtrong- 


eſt way of eſtabliſhing or enacting any thing whatever. And we 
' muſt be forgiven if our attention is ſo much the more attracted 


towards ſuch uſurpation, by reflecting that the known principles 
and former deeds of this church being pled by our brethren at 
the bar of the aſſembly 1752, in juſtification. of their conduct, 


particular cauſes. . But the prevailing 
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were ſo far from being admiited as a good plea; that their r have © 


; 


By ſuch meaſures for: eſtabliſhing the variable and arbitrary 
pleaſure of our ſupreme executive court, in the place of all con- 
ſtitutional acts, it is not only our important Barrier Laws, it is 
not only the whole ſeries of our principles and laws concerning 
the planting of vacant churches, that are thus, by ſo ſhort a pro- 
ceſs, at once repealed and ſet aſide; but (which furniſhes us with 
a fourth ground of complaint) the moſt important rules that have 


been eſtabliſned among us, concerning proſecutions in order to cen- 


ſure, eſpecially in the caſe of miniſters, have, at the ſame time, 
been utterly neglected, not to ſay expreſly contradicted, as if 
there had not been any ſuch ſtanding in our records. Theſe are 
contained in one of the moſt ſolemn, authentic, and authoritative 
of all our ſtanding laws, viz. The Form of Proceſs, which after 


being regularly tranſmitted to preſbyteries, was, ( nemine contra- 


« Jicente, ratified and approven, and ordained to be obſerved 
« and practiſed by the reſpective judicatories of this church, as 
«fixed binding rules. N . 55 

Among theſe binding rules, it is expreſly ordained, © That no- 


_ « thing ought to be admitted by Ax church judicatory as the 
<« ground of a proceſs for cenſure, but what hath been declared 


« cenfurable by the word of God, or ſome act or univerſal cuſtom 


of this national church agreeable thereto,” ch. 1. par. 4. And 


more particularly in the caſe of miniſters, with reſpe& to ſuch 


things as there may be different ſentiments about among true 
" Chriſtians, and uſeful miniſters of the goſpel, even © if the raat- 


« ter laid to the miniſters charge, be ſuch practices, as, in their 
& own nature, manifeſtly ſubvert that order, unity, and peace 


< which Chriſt hath eſtabliſhed in his church. lenitives, ad- 


« monitions, inſtructions, and /requent conferences are to be 
tried, to reclaim, 4vithout cutting of,” ch. 7. par. 8. And in 
that ſame chapter, par. 5. it is enacted, that before a miniſter be 
depoſed, © a competent time be allowed to give in anſwers to the 
& libel, at leaft ten free days before the day-of compearance.” 


And now, may we not have leaveſto aſk, how: theſe binding 


rates and directiont have been obſerved of late, where an example 
might have been expected of regard to them for the imitation of | 
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inferior judicatures? As to the ſitſt of them, we ſhall not inſiſt 
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upon the thanks which we, and many others in this church, 
think due to our brethren who were cenſured by the aſſembl 

1752. for the ſteddineſs wherewith, according to their ordinati- 
on engagements, they adhered to the laws and conſtitution of 
this church in the face of danger. But will any one pretend to 

ſay, that a modeſt and conſcientious ſcruple to have an active 
hand in any thing that may be decided by the majority of an aſ- 


ſembly, is declared cenſurable by the word of God? Has it been 


declared cenſurable by any att of this national church, agreeable, 
or even diſagreeable thereto ? eſpecially by ſo ſevere a cenſure as 
that of a ſummar depoſition ? and that when the deciſion was not 
only without the authority of, but in ſo apparent a contradiction 
to our ſtanding laws? And as for any univerſal cuſtom of this 
national church, is not the conſtant practice ſo far directly con- 
trary, that this very ſeruple has many a time been excuſed even by 
them who did not approve of it? Was it ever found ſo much as 
cenſurable till 1751? and then only by ſerimp majority, and 


the vote followed by a diſſent ? Was it ever cenſured with depo- 


ſition before the very inſtance we are now complaining of ? And 
indeed, how can the declaring or finding it cenſurable, (eſpeci- 
ally when the queſtion is not about a quiet and peaceable ſub- 
miſſion to a deciſion, as the final iſſue of any particular affair in 
debate, but only about one's own actien, of which every indi- 

vidual muſt give an account to God) how can it be reconciled 
with what this church obliges us all to ſign before we can exer- 
ciſe any office in it? particularly with Confeſſion of Faith. ch. 
20. F. 2. and ch. 31. F. 4. | VVV 
Again, tho” we are far from thinking that the matter laid to 
the charge of our brethren who were ſo ſeverely cenſured, was 
ſuch practices, as, in their own nature, manifeſtly ſubvert that 
order, unity, and peace which Chrift hath eſtabliſhed in his church 
yet was it not in this very light, and under this preciſe. view 
that it was conſidered by the depoſers ? But where were the le- 
nitives ſo expreſly preſcribed by the Form of Proceſs in ſuch a 
caſe? Did not a ſufficient number of the preſbytery of Dumferm- 
line declare, they had no ſcruple. to do what was required, or 
that their ſcruples were removed? And yet was not an unneceſ- 
ſary and unprecedented method fallen upon to reſtrain them who 
had no ſcruple from proceeding, without the active concurrence 
of ſuch of their brethren as could not do it without offending 
God, and wounding their own conſciences, as the aſſembly were 
expreſly told? Was not the attendance. of all the miniſters in 
that preſbytery peremptorily, as well as unuſually, inſiſted on, 
| . that 
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that none who had any ſcruples might be ſuffered to eſcape ? In- 


— IE 


-  Nead of appointing a committee to deal with the brethren who 


were ſtraitned, inſtead of frequent conferences to remove their 
ſeruples, and to adminiſter the inſtruction to them which they 
were thought to ſtand in need of, was not the terrors of this world 
the inſtrument applied to overcome their ſcruples? and, Do, or 
. be depoſed; Do, or be ſtarved, the language of that aſſembly? 
Was this uſing them like brethren, even like weak brethren, 
granting that they were ſo ? Is this an eccle/ia/tic, is this a Chri- 
ian method of dealing with ſcrupulous conſciences ? Is this the 
language of our bleſſed Saviour, 'the ſupreme Head and King of 
his church, who has commanded his ſervants in meelneſi ts in- 
firudt 5 80 that oppoſe themſelves ? Is this the method preſcribed 
by the Form of Proceſs? Or can it have any other tendency, 
than, itſelf, to ſubvert that order, unity, and peace which Chriſt 
bath eſtabliſhed in his church? | | 

In fine, had our brethren à libel put in their hands, pointing 
out to them what laws of God, what laws of this church conſti- 
tutionally enacted, they were accuſed of tranſgreſſing? That by 
this means they might either have been convicted of ſome fault, 
and ſo brought to repentance and amendment, or elſe might have 
known how and where to lay their defences. Had they ſo much 
as ten days, (the ſhorteſt time preſcribed by The Form of Proceſs) 
allowed them to give in their anſwers, or prepare their defences ? 
We ſhall not refuſe that a caſe may be ſuppoſed, where a ſum- 
mar procedure would not be' quite improper, #. e. where neither 
the relevancy of the crime, nor the certainty of the fact are diſ- 
puted or denied. But where there are defences to be made upon 
Either of theſe points, how came our brethren to forfeit the com- 
mon privileges indulged, the common juſtice that is thought to 
be due, even to ſuch as have been guilty of ſcandalous immora- 
lities ? Is unlimited obedience to an executive power command- 
ing, without law, ſo andiſputable a point, that the court itſelf 
might not have got ſome light from formal and deliberate plead- 
ings upon the ſubject? Is an active compliance with the arbitrary 
will of our annual aſſemblies become already ſo eſtabliſhed a part 
of our conſtitution, that it is not to be ſuffered henceforth to be 
fo much as diſputed ? Is ſuch a flagrant and ruinous breach of our 
conſtitution become really ſo e/extial to it, that it is conſtantly to 
be taken for granted as a firſt principle of our government? By 
how much it was new and fingular to inflict ſuch a puniſhment 
for ſuch a crime, ought it not to have been conſidered with fo 
much the more deliberation ? And in proportion to the ſeverity 
of the cenſore, being no leſs than depoſition, did it not — 
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ſo much the greater ſolemnity of trial? Eſpecially as no redreſs > 
could be had in the courts of law for the temporal loſs ſuſtained, 


which all other ſubjects have acceſs to, when injuſtice has been 


done them in the firſt inſtance. Yet upon that very day, when 

the preſbytery of Dumfermline were firſt called to anſwer for - 
their conduct, one was voted to be depoſed ; and next day the 
ſentence of depoſition pronounced upon Mr. Thomas Gilleſpie, 
and of ſuſpenſion againſt the other brethren, and that by a court 


from which there lay no appeal. 2 I 
We might, upon this occaſion, mention ſome farther inſtan- 


ces of very important innovations affecting our conſtitution in a 
ſenſible manner, which that aſſembly ventured upon, without ſo 


much as conſulting preſbyteries upon the matter, contrary to the 


5 Ty of our Barrier acts. Snch as diſabling any number of a preſ- 


ytery, under five, to execute a part of the office of a preſbytery, 


which was ſuch an ixzwovation, and alteration of our conſtitution, ' 


that we cannot help looking upon it as illegal. And to alledge 
that it was not intended for a ſtanding law, but only to ſerve a 
particular purpoſe, inſtead of mending the matter, makes it worſe, 
For it is the eſſential privilege of all thoſe who have the benefit of 
2 government that is not deſpotic to be judged. by the ſtanding 
laws, and not by laws made for a particular occaſion in a court 
of judicature, on purpoſe to trepan them, and bring them with- 
in the reach of a penalty, which are laid afide again, whenever 


they have ſerved that partial and arbitrary view. 85 
being unwillingly dri- 


Upon the whole therefore, the — 
ven, by theſe threatening encroachments which have lately been 
made with ſo high a hand upon our valuable and happy conſtitu- 
tion, and the little ſucceſs that has attended any ſhorter, or ſoſ- 


ter application for redreſſing our grievances, and being moved 


by a proſpect of the hurt which the true intereſt of Chriſt's king- 
dom is like to ſuſtain; of the unhappy diviſions, and other evil 
effects that may flow from a continuance of ſuch meaſures, find 
ourſelves under a diſapreeable neceſſity of laying our complaints 


before the next enſuing venerable aſſembly, and of ſpecifying the 


grounds of them more particularly, and at greater length than 


has yet been done, and with greater freedom and boldneſs than 
we would think it proper to do, if the obſtinacy of the evil did 


ſeem to be removable by any ſofter meaſures. A bol/dne/5 which 


we are animated with, not indeed by the rank of this judicature 


in the government of the church, compared with a national aſ- 
ſemoly, which we own to be our ſuperiors in the Lord, and in 
the execution of the ſtanding acts of t this church, and in every 
"p08 thing 
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[ eſs that is not diſagreeable thereto ;_ but a boldneſs ariſing from 
e 


laws whoſe cauſe we are pleading, (which, as long as we 
can boaſt of any conſtitution at all, muſt always be owned to be 


| ſuperior even to an aſſembly itſelf) and which give a dignity 


to, and inſpire a confidence in the loweſt member of our conſti. 
tution that appears in their defence, which muſt be wanting in 
the higheſt pots that attempts to overturn them. 1 
Animated by this conſideration, we do, with all the deference 
to our ſuperiors which is conſiſtent with a juſt and neceſſary de- 
fence of our own valuable privileges, and of our laws and con- 


ſtitution, and in the ſpirit of meekneſs, beg leave humbly to re- 


preſent, | 7 | 
That, if once it be yielded that any particular aſſembly may 


depoſe and infli& the higheſt cenſures upon any miniſter who re- 


fuſes to give an active obedience to their commands, not only 
when ſuch commands are not founded upon, but are even appa- 
rently contrary to our ſtanding conſtitutions, this would, at 
once, render every the leaſt pretence of a limitation upon their 
L wary power entirely vain and inſignificant, and, in the moſt 


_ effectual manner, compliment them with the moſt valuable part 


of our conſtitution. .It would, at one ſtroke, evidently raze all 
the acts we have upon record, and be indeed neither more nor 
leſs than a ſubſtitution of their meer arbitrary will in the place 
of any laws that have been, or that can be, ever ſo conſtitutio- 
nally enacted, which is the very eſſence of deſpotic government. 
That if ever, thro' the negligence of preſbyteries in their at- 
teſtations of commiſſioners to the ent aſſembly (which is al- 
ready begun to be much complained of) a corrupt majority 


" ſhould get an aſcendency in that court, a court known to be, 


more than any other church judicatory in Scotland, compoſed 
of, and influenced by ſecular men of high rank in the world ; 
ſach encroachments upon our excellent conſtitution will put it 
in their power, without the conſent, and even againſt the de- 
clared inclinations of by far the greateſt number of this church, 


to overturn every article of our doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, or 


government, that may happen to incur their diſpleaſure. An ex- 
ample of this we have already had in the aſſemblies of the for- 
mer part of the laſt century, whoſe proceedings were found to 
be null and void by the aſſembly 1638, for this among other 
reaſons, becauſe they were diſagreeable to the ſtanding conſtitu- 


tions of this church. And it was for preventing the like en- 


croachments for the time to come, that the aſſembly 1639 found 
it neceſſary to limit the power of aſſemblies by what is called our 


5 
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Barrier Acts. And as we ſtand bound by our ordination engages . 
ments to aſſert, maintain, and defend the doctrine, worſhip, difs - 
 cipline, and government, which has been eſtabliſhed among us 


by our worthy anceſtors as being founded on and agreeable to 
the word of God, and to guard againſt every thing that may not 
only directly, but even indiredly tend to the prejudice or ſubuer- 


ſien of the ſame ;, we find ourſelves under the deepelt obligations 


to teſtify againſt what has ſo threatening an aſpect to all that is 


valuable to us as members of, and office-bearers in this Preſby» 


terian church. 


That if general aſſemblies continue to interpoſe their autho- 
rity, and infli& cenſures in oppoſition to the ſtanding laws of 
the church, the direct tendency, and the certain conEquence 
of this muſt be, to deſtroy that very authority, and introduce 
anarchy and confuſion in place of that beautiful order and ſub- 
ordination for which ſo great a regard has lately been pretended. 
Who are really the ſincereſt friends to it, may be judged by the 
tenderneſs we plead for in exerciſing it, and the freedom which 


others are ready to uſe with it, and the obvious hazards to ö 


which they venture to expoſe it. We are fo far from being ene · 
mies to that juſt authority which, by our onſtitution, the ge- 
neral aſſembly ounght to have, that we are heartily concerned to 
ſee an authority which we have ſo great a regard for, ſtretched 
beyond what we are ſenſible it is able to bear. While we ar- 
dently wiſh that the authority of our ſupreme judicature were 
reſtored to its priſtrine vigour and uſefulneſs, we cannot but be 


ſorry to find any of our brethren reduced to the unhappy and a 


diſagreeable dilemma of either diſobeying the general aſſembly, 


or, what we muſt ſtill think greater than the aſſembly, the laws 


and conſtitutions of this church, not to ſay the authority of je- 


ſus Chriſt himſelf the ſupreme Head and King of the church. 


For an aſſembly to caſt off ſubjection to their own laws is, at 
leaſt, as great and fatal a breach of our beautiful ſubordination, 


as for a preſbytery to diſobey the illegal orders of an aſſembly, 
with this remarkable difference that the firſt authoriſes and ne- 
ceſſitates the other, and opens the door thro which nothing but 


diviſion and diſorder can enter. And therefore the very concern 


that we have for maintaining the juſt authority of the general 


aſſembly, and for preſerving the beautiful ſubordination that our 


eonſtitution has eſtabliſhed, moves us to remonſtrate againſt the 


expoſing of that authority to be certainly and juſtly contravecn- 


ed, and againſt ſo ruinous a breach of that ſubordination as na - 


turally uu, and even rightly engt to diſturb the whole. 


We 
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We are far from refuſing a ſubjection to the ſeveral 5 


ries which we have brought ourſelves under the ſolemneſt engage - 
ments to, in their due ſubordination, according to eſtabliſhed 
rules, and in the execution of the commands of Chriſt, agreeable 
to the ſtanding acts and conſtitutions of this church, in faith of 
which we became members of it, and office - bearers in it, (Which 
we preſume is the only ſenſe that any ſubjection promiſed at 
our ordination is capable of in a Proteſtant church.) But if, 
without regard to the conſtant +: N and ſtanding laws 
of the church, the arbitrary commands even of the aſſembly 
itſelf in their executive capacity, are to be ſubſtituted in the 
toom of thoſe laws which it is their buſineſs to enforce, and 
an unlimited active obedience to every order of this kind, how». 
ever inconſiſtent it may appear to be with, or directly contra- 
ry to the molt eſtabliſhed principles and conſtitutional rules of 
the ſociety, is to be inſiſted on as a term of miniſterial communi · 
on, we have no ſcruple to declare it as our opinion, that this 
would be holding the miniſtry which we have received of the 
5 Lord Jeſus by too precarious a tenure, and upon a condition 
ö that is not only ambulatory and uncertain, but that may prove 
rainous and deſtructive (if we can judge by other inſtances in 
former times) to the moſt valuable intereſts of Chriſt's kingdom; 
that this would be a /ert of obedience which is fo far from being 
neceſſary or efential to our conſtitution, that it is obviouſly — : 
e inconſiſtent with it, in ſo far as our conſtitution has 
1 left the general aſſembly itſelf- but a power limited by the acts 
MW made with the conſent of the majority of preſbyteries, a limita- 
L BY: tion that, in ſuch a caſe, would be plainly reduced to a meer chi- 
mera; and a ſort of obedience which we are fo far from being ti- 
ed down to by our ordination engagements, that it might render 
it impoſſible for us, in many caſes, to adhere inviolably to them, 
notwithſtanding of whatever trouble or perſecution may ariſe, i. e. 
(as we cannot help conceiving the ſenſe of that expreſſion) tho' 
we ſhould be otherwiſe ordered by any ſuperior upon earth. = 
4 As ſor the only evaſion whereby all this is attempted to be e- 
1 luded, namely, that the aſſembly is the ſupreme interpreter of our 
| ſtanding laws, we ſhall only obſerve, (1.) That we cannot think 
any man will, in ſober ſeriouſneſs, pretend that this has no 
| bounds ; fo that if our ſuperiors were endeavouring (as has been 
done in former times) to impoſe upon us any thing of the Anti- 
chriſtian worſhip or hierarchy, ever ſo apparently contrary to 
our ſtanding acts, were it but a ſubmiſſion to conſtant moderators, 
this interpreting power of theirs would bear out, either them in 
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22 requiring, or us in yielding ſubmiſſion in ſuch a caſe. . And we 
mult be allowed to ſay that the uſe which has been made of this 
argument in ſupport of the very deciſions which our laws are no- 
tourly known to have been made on purpoſe to prevent, or to hay 
abſolutely no meaning or intention whatever, is ſo far from con- 
tributing in the leaſt degree to cover the unwarrantableneſs and il- 
legality of the uſurpation, that it really ſerves only to make it 
more apparent and indiſputable. -(2:) That if the aſſembly 

ſhould put an interpretation upon our ſtanding laws that appears 
to the greateſt part of the church n contrary to them, our 
conſtitution has not leſt us without a remedy for this evil, the very 
ſpirit of it pointing out, in ſuch a caſe, a recourſe to preſbyteries 
for their opinion. A difference has ariſen, and ſubſiſts between 
a majority in ſome late aſſemblies, and a great part of the mini- 
ſters, as well as by far the greateſt part of the elders and other 
members of the church of Scotland, wherein the /a/? appeal tothe 
expreſs words of our laws: and for the fr/#.to take upon them 
to be ſole judges in their own cauſe, while our conſtitution has 
provided, and offers another method for the deciſion of ſo im- 
portant a queſtion ; as it would be a plain ſymptom of prejudice 
againſt the liberty which has been thought worthy of ſuch a pro- 
viſion, ſo it muſt needs continue and increaſe the alarm that has 
been taken at the late meaſures, and confirm us in the apprehen- 
ſion of a graſping at deſpotic power. Even when a plauſible ſenſe = 
that might honeſtly be put upon any particular acts, appears to oY 
the bulk of the ſociety inconſiſtent with the letter and defign of 4 
them, it would, no doubt, be fair at leaſt, and agreeable to our 
conſtitution, that a matter, eſpecially of importance, not pay 
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[= the miniſters, but to all the Chriſtian people of this church be firlt 4 
- tranſmitted to preſbyteries, before it be forced upon a reluctant, 8 
r complaining, and reclaiming ſociety, that their opinion being 

„ had, it may appear whether the conteſted interpretation, and the 

e. authoritative impoſition of it be agreeable to the general ſenſe of 

* the church, or only to that of a prevailing party in the aſſembly. 

bs And therefore conſidering the jealouſies which have been raiſed 

be: by ſome late tranſactions that have a threatening aſpe& upon what 

2 we count a valuable part of our conſtitution, we think curſelves 

k ſufficiently entitled to demand of the enſuing venerable aſſembly, 

0 that they would reverſe the proceedings of the aſſembly 1752 

n here complained of, for the ſame reaſon that ſeveral acts above - 

. mentioned have been reverſed by former aſſemblies upon the com- 

to plaints of inferior judicatories, as contrary to our conſtitution 2 
3 and ſtanding laws, and that they would as far as is now pra- 


ticable 
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